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An lntroduotiopi to an undergraduate honor thesis may 
seem presumptuous $ hut I believe that Its inordinate length 
and unorthodox method require an explanation. As a general 
reason, the length is due to the fact that I did not realize 
the implications of the subject when I started to work on the 
thesis. As It grew, I have made several efforts to cut it down, 
such as omitting the chapters I had written on Hegel and Schweitzer, 
Since this still did not succeed in reducing this thesis to a more 
manageable size I have pointed out, at the end of this intoduotory 
not©, those portions which I believerto be the nucleus of my analy¬ 
sis and which may be considered my honor thesis. 

The methodology results from my dissatisfaction with th© 
critical treatments of Spongier, and to a lesser degree, of Toynbee, 
I had the impression that merely analytical criticism of Spengler 
falsifies the real essence of his philosophy. Just as in th© case 
of Nietzsche, part of Spengler *0 impact resides in the poetic 
imaginativeness of his descriptions« I have therefor© mad® a 
conscious effort in my expository passages to capture as much as 
possible of Spengler*s style. This has ontailed rather lengthy 
quotations and in one or two places close reliance on the test. 

To present Spengler*s philosophy ©s fairly as possible I have kept 
guch clause® aa "Spongier argues", "according to Spengler" etc, to 
a mlnimuEio The expository passages are to be understood as con¬ 
taining Spengler*e arguments. My comments are concentrated in 
discussions at the end ot each section. My basic analysis is to 
ba found in my "Conclusions" on the Chapter, "History « aa *=> Intui¬ 
tion", 
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I have followed essentially the same methodology with 
Toynbee. Here too purely analytical criticism falsifies the 
stately empirical approach. I have discussed each of Toynbee*s 
main headings at sufficient length to indicate his method, though, 
except for a very few instances, I have omitted all hla illustra¬ 
tions. Again^. all my comment a are contained in an Introduc tory 
paragraph and In a concluding seation to each heading. Again^ 
my fundamental ori tloisms are to be found under the title "0on- 
clusions n at the end of the Chapter "Hlatory-as-an-EmpiricaX 
Science*. 

In each case the expository passages are preceded by a 
discussion of the author's metaphisioal assumptions, to explain 
their structuring effect on the subsequent philosophy. 

Since many exoellent treatments of Kant's philosophy 
exist, my discussion of his philosophy Is orthodox. My last 
ChapteT Is intended to explain the general position from which 
I approached the philosophy of history. Needless to say, this 
Is a still tentative view-point. 

The Appendix was written after listening to a seminar 
paper by a logical positivist, in order to ola.p lfy my own thought 
on the meaning of "meaning, and also to Indicate what oriteria of 
validity logic offers to philosophy. It Is based on a course with 
Prof. Henry Scheffer and also personal consultations. The philo¬ 
sophical Interpretation of ‘. the’ logical systems is my own. 

Though this analysis was written as a unit, the reader 
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may, if he wishes, consider only the following aeotions as my 
honor thesisi 

Uhe Argument (Introduction and Summary) 

Spongier (History - as - Intuition) 

Metaphysics 

Politics, Economics, The Machine 
Conclusions 

Toynbee Metaphysics 

The Hature and Genesis of Civilizations 

Schism in the Soul 

Conclusions 

Kant (Entire Chapter) 

The Sense of Responsibility 




THE ARGUMENT 


(Introduction and Sumoa: 






1. The Problem 

In the life of every person there comes a point when 
he realizes that out of all the seemingly limitless possi¬ 
bilities of his youth he has in fact become one actuality. 

No longer is life a broad plain with forests and mountains 
beckoning all-around p but it becomes apparent that one's 
journey across the meadows has indeed followed a regular path, 
that one can no longer go this way or that, but that the di¬ 
rection is set, the limits defined, 

Fach step once taken so thoughtlessly now becomes 
fraught with tremendous portent, each advance to be made ap¬ 
pears unalterable. Looking back across the path we are struck 
by the inexorability of the road, how every step both limited 
and served as a condition for the next and viewing the plain 
we feel with a certainty approaching■knowledge that many roads 
were possible, that many incidents shaped our wandering, that 
we are here because it was we who Journeyed and we could be 
in a different spot had we wished. And we know further that 
whatever road we had chosen, we could not have retained sta¬ 
tionary, We were unable to avoid in any manner our being now 
in fact somewhere and in some position, Wo hovo come up against 
the problem of Necessity and Freedom, of the irrevocability of 
our actions, of the directedneas of our life. 

What i3 the meaning of necessity and where does it arise? 
Necessity is an attribute of the past. Events viewed in 






retrospect appear Inevitable, the fact of occurrence testi¬ 
fies to Irrevocability, Causality expresses the pattern which 

the mind Imposes on a sequence of events In order to make their 

1 

appearance comprehensible. It is formulated as a lor?, which 
revQcls a trend of recurrence and an assertion of comparability. 
Law ever fights against the unique, against the personal ex¬ 
perience, the Inward bliss. Necessity recognizes only quantita¬ 
tive differences, and conceives of survival as its sole test of 
historical fitness, Necessity discovers the typical in man ? 
the inexorable In events, tho inevitable in existence® Its doc¬ 
trine is the philosophy of Eternal Recurrence of which the devil 
tolls Ivan Ksramazoff, M But our present oarth may have been re¬ 
peated a thousand times* Why It has become extinct, been frozen, 
crocked, broken to bits, disintegrated into Its elements, again 
the water above the firmament, then again a comet, again a sun, 
again from the sun it becomes earth and on earth the same sequence 
may have been repeated endlessly and exactly the same to every 
detail.,,” 

Yet every event Is not only an effect but also an Inward 
experience® As an effect It Is ruled by necessity, as an ex¬ 
perience It reveals the unique In the personality* Tho desire 
to reconcile an experience of freedom with a determined environ¬ 
ment la the lament of poetry end the dilemma of philosophy® Ra¬ 
tionalism attempted to solve this problem by considering its pur¬ 
poses ns the objective pattern of occurrences and equating freedom 

• This follows Knnt f a analysis of the categories. See post. 
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with necessity. The British sceptics, particularly Hume, sub¬ 
mitted these notions to rigorous criticism and denied necessity 
£3 well as purposiveness, They argued that perception involves 
the impact of empirical entities on a wax-like mind, whose sen¬ 
sations of pleasure are largely passive, whose concept of neces¬ 
sity describe a constant conjunction end to which freedom is 
*1 

meaningless , The limits of thought can not he establiohed by 
thought, however, Hume^ scepticism caused him to abandon phi¬ 
losophy while still a young man and Descartes was forced to in¬ 
voke Codas a guarantor of external reality with the aid of the 

2 

very faculty the accuracy of which ho had seriously questioned, 

Kant realized that only cn inward experience can transcend 
the inexorability of completed action. He "limited knowledge to 
made room for belief,” He affirmed that the reality that is sub¬ 
ject to the laws of causality is given by sensuous experience 
and exhausted in the phenomenal world. But beyond that man has 
a transcendental experience of freedom which elevates him above 
the realm of necessity into a higher world-order which conditions 
ell appearances, Freedom is an inward state, cn attitude that 
accompanies all action. This disproves Rumens assertion that 
nothing can be definitely known, since one can always imagine the 
opposite of any thought. Our experience of freedom testifies to 
a fact of existence which no thought-process can deny and for tho 

1, See post, Ch, "History and Man’s Experience of Morality," 

2, See poBt, for full discussion Ch, "History end Man’s Experience 
of Morality, 11 
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GGinonstration of which Deacartoa® coglte ergo sum was not really 
‘ 1 

necessary* V/hatever conception one may form about the Inevit¬ 
ability of actions, th9ir accomplishment occurred with an Inward 
conviction of choice* Freedom Is the causality that motivates 
man. 11 ' To conceive a man having no freedom la impossible except 
as e man deprived of life/ 1 2 says Tolstoy. 


What Is the solution to the paradox of Irrevocable action 
accomplished with the conviction of choice? IIow can we reconcile 
the experience of freedom with our knowledge that our Intentions 
so frequently Issue forth into totally incommensurate consequences? 
What is the meaning of a causality that accomplishes Itself under 
the modo of freedom? 

The philosophy of history has addressed itself to these pro¬ 
blems* It testifies to humanity f s yearning to understand the fated 
ness of life^to a mystic drive for an absolute, to an attempt to 
give meaning to the basin questions of existence# For this reason 

the philosophy of history is Indissolubly connected with meta- 
2 

physics; Is Indeed metaphysics of a very high order. The next 


1, See post Ch. History and Man T s Experience of Morality* 

2. For this reason I have avoided the usual classification of 
philosophies of history Into cyclical and progress theories* 

It seems to me, that a classification in terms of metaphy* 

□ leal assumptions presents wid^r possibilities * Moreover, 
the philosophers discussed do not lend themselves well to 
such a classification* Toynbee combines the cyclical and 
the progress concepts* Spongier is n cyclical philosopher 
In Vico’s tradition* Kant has a theory of progress, achieved 
by conflict which In Its implications Is very similar to Toynbe 
(See post Ch. History and Man’s Experience of Morality 
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section will examine whether history can in fact give an 
answer to these problems. 

2. Is There a Weening to history? 

- 1 

History, according to Popper, has no meaning. It is 

the chronicle of international crime and mass murder and takes 

no account of the tears and suffering of mankind* It Is up 

' 2 

to us, however, he states at a later point, to give meaning 
to history by assisting the open society to triumph In Its 
eternal straggle with the closed society. 

Aside from the Inner contradiction of this argument, - 
for if history has no meaning, the eternal conflict between 
freedom and rationality against mysticism, historlcisra and 
tyranny can not be Its motif - the passage illustrates th© 
difficulty, and confusion, Inherent In the word "meaning.” 

It implies} 1. History has no meaning* 

2 m History has a meaning, but that meaning is 
unacceptable to Popper* 

3. History has no meaning, but if freedom and 
rationality triumph, it will suddenly acquire content. 

These implications contain the dilemma of the problem 
of tho meaning of history. Is history an open book, a set of 
theorems that contains In itself all the aspirations of man¬ 
kind, as well as the key to the world l s purpose? Or does 

\ 

1. Popper - The Open Society nnd Its Enemien Vol. 2 p. 256. 

2, Popper - Op.cit. Vol. 2 p. 264, 
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history reveal a aeries of meaningless incidents, a challenge 
for our nomative concepts, only through conformity to which 
it can obtain significance? Is meaning, in short, -an attri¬ 
bute of reality or a metaphysical construction attendant on 

1 

our recognition of signlficance? 

The logical positivists accept the former alternative* 
Meaning results from verifying statements with empirical facts*, 
Tha researches of anthropologist have, however, dispelled the 
hope that the moaning of assertions could be given a firmer 
basis by making the physical world their criterion. It has bean 
demonstrated that each culture and to a certain extent each 
individual constructs his own image of "reality”, and that 
"facts" are in no manner as absolute and unshokeable as assumed* 
The history of modern physics moreover, has been a continuous 
process of dissolving external reality and laying bare such 
mysterious and incompatible prime data as energy that works 
under the aspect of mass, as light that is demonstrably a wave, 
but equally certainly contains all its physical properties in 

71 

an elemental particle, the photon* 

Moreover, on this theory, es classical logic has wall 
realized, not only all value judgments, but all quality judg¬ 
ments are moaningless * The difference between affirming an 
object's worth, or Its color, is a difference In achieving a 

1. For full discussion of the concept of "meaning" see 
Post appendix A "The Concept of Meaning*" 









consensus, but not of empirical vorlfiability® 

Traditional logic, at any rate, was better aware of 

this problems In its concepts each proposition had as lta 

1 

subject ultimate reality® A judgment, of which the proposi¬ 
tion constitutes the expression in words, is the act of dis¬ 
tinguishing a particular element, the predicate, in the being 
of a subject that could not be thought of unless it contained 
some other than the predicated character* The distinguishing 
characteristic of a judgment is its truth or falsity. However, 
and this is the cardinal point, only true judgments matter, 
for unless a man says what he does not really think he is af¬ 
firming the truth of his assertion® All propositions, there¬ 
fore, besides affirming or denying the predicate of a subject 
imply existence® Reality is thus implied by, not requisite for 
judgments. 

The existential import theory of propositions presented 
too many difficulties, however® Though logicians could always 
argue that statements about square, circles did not Imply exist¬ 
ence since they involved mutually exclusive terms, or contrast 

logical construction which only have a mode of being with real 
' 2 , 
existence, the reconciliation of definitional reality and all 

possible judgments proved impossible. 

1. Joseph - Introduction to logic -p* 166. 

2® Russell - Principles of Mathematics -p» 449® 
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Sentential logic abandoned the concept of the exist¬ 
ential import of propositions. Its logical primitive is a 
sentence, which exhibits but a grouping together of symbols 
which in their general characteristics represent but empirical 
entities. Only by being brought into relation with other 
physical objects, facts, do those sentences acquire meaning. 
Since a determination of truth end falsity obviously does not 
precede every statement, sentential logic was forced to in¬ 
voke another predicate of propositions, truth-weight,. This, 
however, is a purely psychological relation© 

But even this theory stumbled on the problem of just 

what constituted a fact and on the difficulty of reconciling 

truth-value and weight, Bussell, in his later writings, and 
' 2 

Prof, Scheffer, have achieved a formulation which attempts 
to give the greatest possibility of determining the essence 
of meaning. Statements become replies to pure hypotheses 
which, moreover have to be endorsed by the proper criterion. 
The statement "Scott Is the author of Y/averly" is the affirma¬ 
tive answer, empirically endorsed, to the questionss 

1, Bid at least one man write Waverly? 

2, Did only one Wan write Ytaverly? 

3, Was this man Scott? 


1, Based on Reichenbsch "Experience and Prediction,” 

2, Prof, Scheffer has not published his theory,' (See Preface) 



The range of meaningful propositions is, however, not 
exhausted by the empirical realm* Proper criteria can he 
obtained for value theorems or esthetic judgments. This 
treory recognizes the variability of motaphysical assumptions 
as a condition of meaning* Meaning becomes the function of 
three factors; the logical expressed in the most precise 
formulation of the hypothesis, the psychological Inherent in 

the act of judging, the,philosophical expressed in the endorse- 

1 

meat* Universality depends on the consensus which this as¬ 
cription of meaning enjoys end not in the first instance on 
its empirical veriflability. 

Thus meaning represents the emanation of a metaphysical 
context. Just as every man In a certain 3ense creates his 
picture of the world. Just as the scientist can find in nature 
only what he puts in it in the formulation of his hypothesis, 
just as every question determines at least the range of answers, 
so history does not exhibit the same portent to everybody but 
yields only the meanings inherent in the nature of cur query. 
Therefore, too, the philosophy of history is inseparable 
from mstaphysica, and involves a deep awareness of the mysteries 

1. The endorsement in turn is composed of a metaphysical 
(the criterion) and an epistemological (the assertion, 
not the judgment of truth xnd falsity) element. See 
post ™ Appendix - The Concept of Meaning, 
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and possibilities not only of nature but of human nature* 

In the reaction of the various thinkers to the problems of 
human necessity and human freedom, in their capacity to ex¬ 
perience depths inaccessible to reason alone, lien the answer 
to the meaning of history* Therefore Popper^ statement that 
history presents merely & chronicle of crime arid murder, 
with no nv j areness of the heartbreak of humanity, reveals his 
normative concepts but does not represent a necessary attri¬ 
bute of events* That other levels of meaning exist^. is 
shown by Dostojevski end Schweitzer, Homer and Shakespeare 

to whom history was a deeply felt experience of transcon- 

1 

dental import* 

V/ho is right then? Is history the self-realization of 
the spirit of freedom as Hegel hold? Or does it represent 
the growth and decline of organic cultures, their essence a 
mystery, thoir moving force longing and their manifestation 
power as Spongier argued? Is there a deeper purpose in all 
this emergence and decay of civilizations, a realization of 
salvation by faith as Toynbee implies? Does history amount 
to no moro than eternal recurrence, the stage for the Man who 
surpasses himself of IJIetzsche or doa3 it reveal the drama of 
a divine plan, gradually unfolding and culminating In universal 

1, See on this point, Alfred Weber* Farewell to 
European History* 
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1 

peace, as Kant asserts? 

If moaning Is the metaphysical context that ascribes 

significance does this preclude differentia by which to Judge 

validity? These criteria exist, but they are not as obvious 

as the logical positivists assumed© 

Though the questions delimit the range of answers, we 

can require the answers to bo relevant to the problem© Though 

each culture, and perhaps each individual Interprets his data 

In an intensely personal way, we can Insist that the data be 

2 

adhered to. Wg can analyse internal consistency® On another 

level we can judge the adequacy of the thinker's philosophical 

assumptions by their scope, by their grasp of the totality of 

3 

life, Instead of Ju3t Its appearances© ftewton sitting under 
the apple tree might have correctly concluded that apples fall 
when ripe. It is not a question cf right or wrong, therefore, 
but of depth ana shallowness. It does not suffice to show 
logically deduced theorems, as an absolute teat of validity. 
There must also exist a relation to the pervasiveness of an 
inward experience which transcends phenomenal reality. For 


1. Kant did not ascribe the self-realization of peace to a 

divine plan, but to n natural unfolding. The implication, 
just as in Spinoza, Is however of a divine order In the 
cosmos® 

2® See post: Appendix A. The Concepts of leaning. 

3. This, however, Involves utilization of another set of 

assumptions. Seo post Appendix A - The Concepts of Meaning. 
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though man is a thinking being, it does not follow that his 
being exhausts itsolf in thinking. The ultimate mysteries 
of life ore perhaps not approachable by dissection, but may 
require the poet's view who grasps the unity of life, which 
is greater than any, however painstaking analysis of its 
manifestationa. 

The Philosophy of History exhibits therefore^, in its 
metaphysical assumptions an attitude towards the basic 
problems of existence. They reveal whether life is approached 
with reverence and humility or with the assertive tool of a 
reason that admits no reality outside Itself. The resolution 
of the dilemma of historical events serving; as the condition 
for a transcendental experience or reality exhausting itself 

in phenomenal appearances discloses the ethical predispositions 

1 

of a personality, not a property of historical data. 


1. Sec post Chi The Sense of Responsibility 






Birth is the beginning of death, life the process of 
mortality. Every tiling existing is modified by time, history 
exhibits the unfolding of growth, fulfillment and outward 
decay. Kan strives for knowledge and having attained it can 
not bear it* All of literature contains an expression of this 
dilemma and of mankind*3 lament at the shortness of their lot* 
Hamlet becomes paralysed by knowledge, Achillea purchases it 
at the price of his death* Thus is the appearance of life 
but not necessarily its meaning* 

Tho magic attitude towards life seeks to escape the 
trensitoriness of its existence by conjuring its data* It 
attempts to find in history the necessary realization of 
its purposive concepts, to be classified as attributes of 
events. But purpose represents the emanation of a metaphysi¬ 
cal, context not a nocessary deduction from phenomena* No 
ethical value can be ascribed to tho mere survival which 
history exhibits. Tor this reason the magic attitude de¬ 
velops a philosophy of eternal recurrence, as a condition 
for its cognition* Lcath becomes the result of fulfillment, 
life exhibits merely mortality, history represents a machine 
continually re-producing new manifestations of power* Values 
are, at bent, a mode of causality* The mystery of life is 
limited by classifiable dataj it exhausts itself in the riddle 
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of the first cause* The fact of occurence reveals the only 

1 

criterion of inward fitna3s* 

The prayerful attitrade J on the other hand, experiences 
life as a vision of reconciliation as one views a vast plain 
Iron a mountain top, when the haze obacuras tho country¬ 
side and everything nargss in a total impression of peace 
and harmony* The incvitability exhibited to retrospection 
attains a deeper meaning through a transcendental exper¬ 
ience# The recognition of necessity becomes the condition 
for the attainment of inward liberation* Resignation as to 

the purposes of tho universe serves a a the first step to- 

2 

wards ethical activity and the realization ensues that tho 
meaning of history in not confined to its mere manifestations 
and that no causal analysis can absolve Kan from giving his 
own content to his own existence* 

The philosophies of Spangler, Toynbee and Kant contain 
expressions of these attitudes in’the quest for the appre¬ 
hension of the mooning of history* 

Spongier escorted that progress was not a category of 

¥ 

meaning for history, Llf* contains the problem of motion, 

1, See discussion of Ch III "Toynbee." 

2, See post - Ch - "The Sense of Responsibility." See also 
Schweitzer "The Philosophy of Civilization." 









which results from the irrevoc&bility of our actions r«nd pre¬ 
vents us in the eternal flux of things to e\ r er observe that 
which is in the act of observing itself, to ever causally 
determine the inner connectedness of events* This directed.- 
ness of life is the source of the dual qualities of world- 
longing and world-dread thes arises from oar consciousness 
of mortality and our loneliness in a v/orld in which we can 
never grasp the total inner moaning of others® Tile riddle 
of tine opens up for Man, not to be classified as a category 
of Reason as Kant attempted* Space ia a conception, but 
time represents a denotation for something inconceivable. 

It expresses itself in the eternal becoming that ia the 
essence of Man and that attains pure being - pure space - 
only at the moment of his death* Causality applies to the 
stiff-forms of being; Destiny, fnto dominate becoming* 

Destiny answers the question of when causality of how® All 
of life is permeated by an inner destiny that con never be 
defined, history alocloseo a majestic unfolding that ono 
can only intuitively perceive, never causally classify® Tbcist- 
ence constitutes a mystic relationship to the extended,es¬ 
pecially accessible to the artist and the great statesman, 
the mystery and the essence of which each culture perceives 
in a different fashion. 

And what does Spongier see with this intuitive vision? 
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,f A boundless mass of humeri Doings, flowing In a stream with¬ 
out banks; up-stream a dark past wherein our time-sons© 
loses all powers of definition and restless or uneesy fancy 
conjures up geological periods to hide av/ay an eternally 

unsolvflble riddle, down-stream a future even so dark and 

1 

timeless” - such is Spengler f s view of human history. Over 
this surface there suddenly emerge the forms of the great 
cultures, organic beings with their own inner necessity and 
their deep logic of becoming* They go through all the stages 
of organic life, youth, maturity, decline and old age. Their 
youth is n period of infinite yearning in which every action is 
an augury of things to come and in which art, philosophy and 
politics unconsciously embody the cosmic best. In tho gradual 
maturity of growth the mystery of life is dissipated, its 
problems answered, the questions thought through, the great 
form lost. Irrevocably over the bodies of a humanity that' 
can no longer but accept, Caesarian approaches embodying it- 
self in all the traditional trappings of life* Humanity 
flows into cities end amidst bread end. circuses, amidst e 
repetition of cataclysmic wars the civilization petrifies and 
dies. 

Therewith disappears not only its outward power, but also 
Its inner meaning, of which each culture constructs its own 

1, Spangler - The Decline of the West - Volume 1* p,105. 
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life- 3 vmbol. Thus the Greek Gods died with the Classical 
soul and so the Western World has started on its slow hut 
certain decline. 

opengler grasped the essential mystery of life that 
Kant found in the experience of freedom. He realised that 
every event represents not only ^ri effect, but also an in¬ 
ward experience, the key to results incommensurable with our 
intentions. He affirmed that there are certain ultimate goals, 
which no hypothesis con prove, and no sophistry ever deny / ex¬ 
pressed in such words as hope, love, beauty, luck, fear. These 
are the symbols that are veiled in mystery and no definition 
can get in touch with what feel v/hen we utter these words. 

He knew that intuitive perception (the German erfuchlen) con¬ 
tains the key to some mysteries, just as causality reveals 
the solution to others. 

Yet what does Spongier experience in history? An end¬ 
less unfolding of a cosmic beat that expresses itself in the 
sole alternatives of subject and object, a vast succession 
of catastrophic upheavals of which power is not only the man¬ 
ifestation but the exclusive aim; a stimulus of blood that 
not only pulses through veins but must be shed and will be 
shed, lie feels in short only what history also demonstrates 
phenomenally; he has not experienced the mysteries and there¬ 
by derived a level of transcendence, he has solved thorn and 
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1 

will see in that solution history ! 3 only meaning* 

u «...c......Everything is determined," the devil tells 

2 

Ivan Karamazoff "and humanity is settled forever* But as, 
owing to man f s inveterate stupidity this can not come about 
for at least a thousand years, everyone who recognizes the 
truth even now may legitimately order his life as he pleases, 
on the new principles. In that sense T oll things are law¬ 
ful^ for him. What ? s more, even If this period never comes 
to pass, 3ince there is anyway no God and no immortal!ty , 

the new man may well become the man-god.. 11 

This discloses the true implications of Spongier^ 
position, the dilemma of which is expressed in this strik¬ 
ing phrases "In the world of history the Roman caused the 
Galilean to bo crucified - that was his Destiny, In the 
other world (of Causality and morality) Rome was cast for 

perdition and tho Cross became the pledge of Redemption - 

3 

that was the Will of God. 11 But the Cross on the hills of 
Jerusalem has long disappeared, the temple Is In ruins, and 
tho Roman legions are not even a memory. Yet on roadsides 
all over the world. In the souls of whole civilizations the 
Cross still stands* Is that all that Is Implied by destiny 
then, this death and that Cross? 

1. This annlysis holds true only If one Interprets Spengler^ 
philosophy as embodying norms of activity* Though this is 
tho usual analysis it is by no means a necessary one. See 
post Ch."Spongier". Ch:"Tne Sense of Responsibility,’ 1 

2. postpjej^I - The Brothers Karamazoff - The Modern Library 

o. Spengler - op.cit. Vol II* p, 116. 
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Spangler* hnd a vision of the world-as-exporience but 
his conclusions do not fill its vaatness. His poetic 
imagination became fascinated by the mere analysis of 
power-phenomena, Eis approach through Intuitive percep¬ 
tion reveals no more than the empirical analysis of Toynbee* 
The narrow confinement of meaning to the specific souls of 
ec:ch Culture seems arbibrary, There is meaning not only in 
the aspirations and symbols long dead, but in those that 
have bean continued as the matrix for other civilizations* 
Though Spengler would roply that nc Culture ever understands 
another In just its original connotation, he has failed to 

do hiBtice to the impact the adoption of any alien form must 

2 

of necessity exert on Its user* The continuity of certain 
aspects of ethical, aesthetic and political problemation is 
as significant, as its cyclical fluctuation and should have 
been especially accessible to a vision of his tory-as-inward 
experience. Though Spongier f s insights are challenging and 
hi3 predictions perhaps correct, they do not exhaust the 
meaning of history* 


Toynbee probed for this deeper moaning but looked for 


1* For Interdependence of two philosophers - see post* 
Ch: Toynbee. 

2, See post, Ch, "Spengler* 11 







empirical verification into history instead of into himself 



Accepting almost completely Spongier r s methodology of com¬ 
parin' 1 * civilizations in their political occurrences, as 
wall ns in their esthetic nnd theological manifestations, 
he attempted to solve one problem to which Spsngler never 
addressed himself: What causes the emergence, out of form¬ 
less humanity, of the genus culture? 

Toynbee finds the answer in the doctrine of challenge 
and response * Life presents a series of problems each a 
challenge to undergo en ordeal. The initial successful re¬ 
action constitutes the civilization^ birth. Its growth Is 
not determined by on organic necessity but accomplishea it¬ 
self through the response to successive challenges. Each 
solution does not lead to an equilibrium but creates an over¬ 
balance which in turn becomes a new challenge. Progress 
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diverts ensrcios into other - worldly pursuits, culminat¬ 
ing in a transcendental knowledge of the unity of mankind 
through a universal church. By this act of faith the in¬ 
ternal proletariat rescues the values of the collapsing 
society, which it embodies in the new civilization erected 
by the victorious external proletariat on the ruins of the 
ole. The decay of civilizations has ns its outward mani¬ 
festations a universal state, in which the internal schism 
occurs, a period of contending states and a final apocalyp¬ 
tic emergence of a higher religion as the embodiment of the 
meaning of history. 

Toynbee 1 a theory of Challenge-a^d-Hesponse ia very 
similar to Kegel’s dialectic. It consequently does not re¬ 
present a negation of determinism but a description of its 
operation. The analysis of response almost exclusively in 
terns of challenges leads to a more refinement of the En¬ 
vironment theory. Since Toynbee attempts to verify theolog¬ 
ical assumptions by an empirical method, success becomes the 
only criterion of moral fitness. Survival reveals God's 
sanction to the elect, History's purpose is identical with 
man's aspirations. 

The unsatiafactorinees of Toynbee’s philosophy derives 

from his method. Though his conclusions give on intimation 

' 1 

of transcendental experience, they are not supported by 


1. In the Concept of TransfIguration. 
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his data. The attempt to find o causal realization of a 
divine purpose In the manifestations of political power 
results In such Inconsistencies aa the assertion that the 
miracle of Christianity will save the West, despite the 
collapse of every other civilization, and despite the 
fact that In Toynbee’s scheme universal churches appear 
as concomitants of disintegration. 

An inv/ard experience cannot he proved by empirical^ 
data, however. A philosophy of history without a profound 
metaphysics will forever Juxtapose surface data and can 
never satisfy the totality of man’s desire for meaning. 



Spengler had a vision but did not press Its Implica¬ 
tions. Yet hla intuition of History-as-on Txperience has 
pointed the way to the solution of the enigma posed by 
the experience of freedom and the knowledge of necessity, 

Kant realized that tho phenomenal world is explored in vain 
for a proof of those ideas, "the possibilities of which no 
human intelligence will ever fathom, but tho truth of which 

no sophistry, will ever wrest from the conviction of even the 

1 

commonest man," Ah analysis of historical phenomena revools 
but the Inevitability inherent in completed action. Freedom, 

1. Kant - Critique of Practical Reason, p. 231 (Kant*s 
Theory of Fthics) translated by T. K. Abbott, 








on the other hand, testifies to an act of self-transcendence 
which overcomes the Inexorability of events by infusing 
them with Its spirituality. The ultimate meaning of his* 
tory-ae of Ufa- we can find only within ourselves* 

V.het 1 3 the content of this transcendental experience? 

This Is not easy to express* When Socrates in "the Republic" 
is asked to explain the "Idea of the Good" he replies that 
it can not bo defined. Man can at tain its vision only by 
analogy, by studying those objects which contain some portion 
of the ultimate reality, such as beauty, astronomy, mathematics 
Reflection may then lead to a sudden Illumination which will 
repeal the transcendental condition of pH knowledge,, 

1 

Dostojevski has been called "the great crlrominnl,” Yet 
Postojevskl J s insight Into the depths, his very ability to do 
ao without flinching, rested on a saintly recognition^ of this 
transcendence, on an apprehension of the unity of mankind, 
expressed in the concept of love as the mystical bond of the 
universe. 

2 

"If you love everything” says Father Zosima H you will 
perceive the divine mystery of things" and "What grows lives 
and Is alive only through the feeling of Its contact with 

1* Thomas Mann - Introduction to Short Novels of 
Dostojevoki* 

2. Dostojcvski - The'Brothers K&ramaaoff - p.303* 





other mysterious worlds. If that feeling is lost, the 
heavenly growth will die away In you, n 

And ”tho Idiot” expresses the longing for a final 
culmination of all destinies i “What difference can it make 
If the tension is abnormal, if the result itself, if the 
moment of sensation, when remembered end examined in the 
healthy state, proves to he in the highest degree harmony 
and beautyj and gives an unheard of and undreamed of feel- 
ins of completion, of balance, of satisfaction and exult¬ 
ant prayerful fusion with the highest synthesis of life?" 

There exist two levels of historical analysis then} 
the empirical which classifies historical data by its pheno¬ 
menal appearance and will perforce discover a cyclical 
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bcsls. of conduct depends on the transcendental experience 
implied by Plato, Kant or Dostojevski. 

Does this mean that mysticism contains the only key 
to history, with reason but an obstacle to the ultimata de¬ 
termination of the meaning of life? Kant has already answer¬ 
ed the question, Morality derives from a mystic relation- 

1 

ship to the Infinite, a personal experience which elevates 
man above the realm of necessity, This transcendental ex¬ 
perience, however, enables reason to give rules of general 
applicability. The categorical imperative is not a law in 

the ordinary sense but a guide to on action postulated by 

2 

the experience of freedom, Kant f 3 philosophy of history 
is an emanation of this transcendence, a corollary to demon¬ 
strate the kingdom of ends, where each man Is both subject 

and legislator, the highest concept achieved by the Western 

*5 

raind of the dignity of the individual. 

What is the relationship then of morality to a phil¬ 
osophy of history? The magic attitude con find no such rela¬ 
tion and must have recourse In the "man-god, 0 and a determin 
istlc psychology* Viewing tho succession of growth and decay. 


1, Kant does not really say this* But his postulation of God, 
freedom and immortality Imply It, For the categorical im¬ 
perative con only serve as o necessity of thought to a 
certain attitude. See post, 11 HI story and Man 1 2 3 Experience 
of Morality, 11 

2, Indissolubly connected with a concept of limits see posti 
"The Sense of Responsibility," 

Only hi the"Eternal Peace," not In the "idea for a Universal 
History, seo post. 
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the wars, tile destruction of values, one Is tempted to agree 

1 

7 fit:li Hegel "only by consoling ourselves that it would not 
bo otherwise can we accept these enormities*" Life does 
seem just a process of dying, power does seem the criterion 
of values Trasymechus 1 question does appear unanswerable. 

Yet out of this unfolding of seeming inevitability, 
there appears to emerge a feeling of humility, a recognition 
by m&n of his limits* "Know thyself” - was the motto of the 
oracle of Delphi. This was not meant psycho-analytically but 
implied 2 "Know that you are a men and not God." From the 
acceptance of limits derives the feeling of reverence which 
sees history not merely as an ordeal, or mankind as b tool 
but as a deep fulfillment* This feeling of humility, this 
acknowledgement that one Is I'&n and not God, has as its 
full implication the concept of tolerance, the very basis 

2 

for the dignity of the moral personality of the individual* 




And yet a last dilemma emerges* Even though our con¬ 





templation of history may yield as its deepest meaning a 


1* Hegel. The Philosophy of History, p* 35* 
2. See post Clj The Sense of Responsibility. 







feeling of limita as the basis of the ultimate moral per¬ 
sonality of man, we ere 3till faced with the fact that 
no civilization has yet been permanent, no longing com¬ 
pletely fulfilled, no answer ever gone unchallenged* It 
is a difficult question and one must not reply dogmati¬ 
cally* 

It ia not easy to define what degree of perman¬ 
ence what hope of apocalyptic fulfillment a value or an 
attitude requires* Perhaps the experience of living 
offiers a clue* We know we must die and yet live with a 
sense of eternity. V/e can never prove that our actlc^ 
even a second ago, was really freely willed and yet 
entertain no doubt of our freedom a3 each new situation 
arises. Despite the limits of our life, we know that 
our actions are irrevocable and that oven inactivity 
posits an absolute relation, Y'e can live this dilemma 
only by a measure of acceptance and despite the know¬ 
ledge of the transitorlnesa of our lot, with a mode 
of permanence. 

ltds acceptance is not a kismetic resignation 

but an active recognition of limits, which enables nan 

to faco and transcend the majesty of the flow of history 

1 

and the directness of life. This is the profounder 


1, For full development see post "The Sense of Responsibility 
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meaning of* Goethe^ poem that Spengler chose as the 
theme of Ms philosophy? 

In the Endless, self-repeating 
flows for evermore the' same. 

Myriad arches, springing, meeting, 
hold at rest the mighty frame. 

Streams from all things love of living 
gr an de s t s t or and humb lest clod. 

All the straining, all the^striving 
is eternal peace in Gcd. 


7r*onn ira Cnendlichen Passelbe 
Sich wiedorholend ewig fliesst 
Pas tnusendfaeltlg Gev/oolote 
Sich kraeftig ineinanderachliesst, 
Stroemt Lebenslust ana alien Dingen 
Dem kleinaten, wio dera gresssten Stern 
Und alios Praengen, alles Hingon 
1st ewige Bubo in Gott, dem Horrn 
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INTRODUG T ION 

Spangler denied that history worked towards pvirposes 
ascertainable by rational analysis. Progress la a causality 
imposed by the Intellect, man's reaction to the dual quail- 
ties of v/orld-longing and world-fear that are the result of 
his relation as a microcosm towards a macrocosm. Ills knowledge 
of limits, the certainty of death. 

History, on the other hand, oontains the problem of 
motion, the enigma of the ever-unique experience, the dilemma 
that forces man not only to observe the movement In a scene, 
but at the same time to participate in that movement. This 
impossibility of ever observing that which Is In the process 
of observing Itself, leads to the Inner experience of a destiny 
Idea, that is lived with absolute certainty by every man of 
the early culture and the beat of which is ever decreasing in 
the late M^galopolitan. Destiny represents eternal becoming, 
the Intuitive answer to the question of when, the source and 
resolution of all of man's hope, the ultimate realization of 
inevitability. 

Causality governs the become, with space as its repres¬ 
entation. Becoming and being. Space and Time, Wisdom and In¬ 
tellect, Freedom and Necessity constitute the true polarities 
of life, giving rise to man's interpretation of existence either 
under the aspect of the World-as-Hlstory or the World-as-Nature» 

The ordering of history into ancient, medieval and 
modern, the Darwinian theory of evolution, the concept of 
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infinite human progress 'become equally meaningless. Instead, 
there emerge the shapes of the great cultures, as the carriers 
of all of the meaning of humanity. Each i3 a product of the 
soil in which it grew, awakening in a moment when the fear of 
death and the longing for life synthesised into a picture of 
the world from which emerges the Grand Myth, the symbol of all 
the problems and all the potentialities inherent in the oulture. 

The inward representation of this image is the culture's soul. 

Each culture has a determinate life-span before returning to 
the biological ages that spawned it in the shape of civiliza¬ 
tion, a state of absolute finishedness with the problems answered, 
the style lost. Philosophy of history to Spengler is'not a ques¬ 
tion of industriously adding epochs to epochs, nor of the mpve 
scientific collection of data. Data provides but the raw- 
material, the condition for the higher experience, the physiog¬ 
nomic tact, which illuminates the meaning of the symbols, and 
explains the stages of development. The morphology of history 

ia Spengler 1 s task, one eminently fit for a Faustian (Western) 

1 

Thinker. Cultures are compared in terms of their inner mean¬ 
ing. Their contemporary epochs reveal functions of identioal 
stages in development. 

Becoming and become, destiny and causality emerge aa 
man's problems at every stage and permeate all his creations, 
art, the state, religion, economics and natural-science. And 


1, See poat. 


3s±.* 
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at the end of the road, while Caesarlsm rules In the Megalopolis 
and man’s dilemmas are thought through to steel-bright sharp¬ 
ness, occurs a moment of realization that after all, the analy¬ 
sis had not led to its goal, that man holds in his hand nothing 



hut the early myth in another shape. At this point the second 
Religiousness comes over mankind and ideation in the grand 
style ceases in all fields of activities. The civilization 
petrifies, the period of feliah-existence as objects to a des¬ 
tiny that is no longer experienced conmsnces. 

Since destiny is the representation of the will-to-live, 
dependent on the self-assurance of its exponent, an analysis 
of the elements of political success ensues, not in a norma¬ 
tive framework of purposive realization but as an answer to 

the pragmatic problem of prevailing. 

i 

Prof* von BeckraU rejects Spengler’s philosophy aa a 

metaphysical creation, not in the first instance based on ora- 

2 

pirlcally verified observations* This misses the essence of 
an inductive method. Not the existence, but the adequacy of 
metaphysical concepts, not their exclusive foundation in part¬ 
icular observations, but their applicability to the perwasive- 

3 

ness of experience must be the subject of analysis. 

We must further decide how far Spongier' is a follower 
of Hegel’s despite hia attacks on the ascription of rational 

—- 1 ——— *--—. \ 

1. Schmoller's Jahrbuch fuer Geaetzgebung Vol. 47, p. 33 

2. See Appendix "A** - The Concept of Meaning. 

3. See ante Ch. I - Introduction. Post Appendix A- Hie Possibil¬ 
ity of Meaning. 
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purpoaea to history and what was his relation to Darwin 9 the 


object of hia ridicule and yet the chronicler in the biolog¬ 



ical world of Spongier*s political realm. 

And so the last question emerges: la it possible to 
describe the mere components of political success without im¬ 
parting into the evaluation of its elements normative concepts? 

It possible to utilize necessity as a guide to conduct, not 
merely as the description of completed action? The solution to 
these problems can not be found in phenomena but only in a 
personality^ expressed philosophically by its metaphysical as¬ 
sumptions . 
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2. METAPHYSICS. 

"Regard the flowers at eventide as, one after the 
other, they close in the setting sun* Strange is the feeling 
that then presses in upon you - a feeling of enigmatic fear 
in the presence of this blind, dream-like, earthbound exist¬ 
ence, The dumb forest, the silent meadows, this bush, that 
twig do not stir themselves, it is the wind that plays with 
them. Only the little gnat is free - he dances still in the 
evening light, he moves whither he will* 

"Servitude and Freedom - this in the last and deepest 
analysis is the differentia by which we distinguish vegetable 
and animal existence. Yet only the plant is entirely and wholly 
what it is; in the being of the animal there is something dual, 

A vegetable is only a vegetable; an animal is a vegetable and 
something else besides. A herd that huddles together trembling 
in the presence of danger, a child that clings weeping to its 
mother, a man desperately striving to force his way into God - 
all these are seeking to return out of the life of freedom into 
the vegetal servitude from which they were emancipated into 
individuality and loneliness*” 

So begins Volume 2 of Spengler’s Decline of the West 
and therein is to be found the essence of his metaphysical 
doctrine. Everything existing contains something cosmic, the 
periodicity of the seasons, the rhythm of birth, life and decay. 

!• Spangler - The Decline of the West - Vol.il p 3* 
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But animals do not merely exist. They represent a unit that 
has separated itself from the All, and can define its position 
in a world-around that is felt by It as environment. They are 
microcosm in a macrocosm. 

The cosmic has rhythm, tact, the grand harmony that 
binds together lovers or crowds in momenta of absolute word¬ 
less understanding, the pulse that unites a sequence of gener¬ 
ations into a meaningful whole. This is Destiny, the symbol 
of the blood, of sex, of duration. This answers the question 
of when and whither, and represents the only method of approach¬ 
ing the problem of time. It Is felt by the great artist In 
his moment of contemplation. It is embodied by the statesman 
in action and la lived by the man of the Spring-time culture. 

It constitutes the essence of tragedy, the problem of "too late", 
when a moment of the present is irrevocably consigned to the 
past. 

The microcosm contains tension and polarity, the lon- 
liness of the Individual In a world of strange significances, 
in which the total Inner meaning of others remains an eternal 
riddle. Rhythm and tension, longing and fear, characterize 
the relationship of the microcosm to the macrocosm. Organisms 
contain consciousness, (Daseln-Being). Animals represent 
YJaking-Being (Waking-Consciousness, Wachaeln). Only in sleep 
everything existing reverts .to mere Being. 

For Man waking-being ia confined to the realm of the 
Qye. The sounds of the night, the odor of flowers all stimulate 
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a "whither" In the world of light- Of the world of scent, 
man knows little, of the nature of the butterfly, whose crys¬ 



talline eyes focus a picture of myriad possibilities, nothing* 
Thus night has always been felt as akin to death and the idea 
of an invisible God constitutes the highest manifestation of 
human trans c endence- 

This has made the depth-experience the most signifi¬ 
cant concept In man's life* The awareness of the I depends on 
the recognition of the Thou, of the existence of the other In 
the environment* Just as the notion of Destiny Is tied up 
with the rhythm of becoming and the felt pulse of the organic, 
so waking consciousness comes to the full awareness of space, 
extended only through the experience of death- At that moment, 
man first realizes his immense loneliness in the universe, the 
episodic nature of his existence. The animal lives In a pure 
present and dies without knowledge of the fact, but for man 
life is a short span between birth and death. 

The enigma of Time first appears, the realization of 
limits, of the transitoriness of existencei Therefore the 
first manifestation of higher thought occurs as a meditation 
upon death* 

Man rebels at the thought of the episodic nature of 
life, at Its mystery and his loneliness in the universe* The 
enigmatic which ever threatens the existence of primitive man 
begins to be mastered by the act of naming objects, vhlch serves 
as a limitation end an assertion of supremacy. The wlah to 


} 
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I transcend mortality develops Into the process of conjuring the 
? world, achieved under the aapeot of cult by the religious soul 

3 

j and under that of technique In an age the nu m lna of vfolch are 

1 

■J expressed in theory, 

| In primitive societies the enigmatic 1 h conquered by 

n 

1 religion, which requires forma, the knowledge of which is re- 

% 

j stricted end whose rites must be exact. Aa a function of the 
1 soul 1 a depth experience, religion contains the grand myth of 
each culture, the actualization of its prime symbol, expressed 
in the upward-a triving forceful Ood of the Gothic, the spirit 

of God hovering in the cave-world of the Magian soul, the stat- 

1 \ 

| uesque body of the Apolliniam \ 

1 Ihe reactions, which originally were total tend fco be- 

i 1 

J come permeated by an understanding of/significances• Under- 

i v y 

| standing separated from sensation la oalled thought. Profane 
| causality appears, supplanting the holy causality of religion, 
in order to withdraw from the world of becoming the data which 
j it then dissects. Yet natural science is neither new nor self- 
I contained, but a consequence of the religious world-picture 
| that preceded it, all its theories merely an analysis - and 
| even a rebuttal presupposes an object - of the lived metaphysics 
J of the culture’s youth. No matter how far natural science ad- 
J vances, at its edge, in the inexplicable residue / ever hovers 
I Ood as everything beyond the possibility of oauaal analysis. 


4 

| 1* For explanation of term see post. 
| Each Culture”. 
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Tbe insolvable dilemma of time emerges i each act is 
unique, yet science must postulate on endless comparability 
of phenomena- The world reveals a process of eternal becoming, 
but causality can operate only on the become. The realm of 
becoming knows only singularly occurring facts, the world of 
pure being operates with eternal truths. The conflict of rhythm 
against tension, destiny against causality permeates existence 



and history* 

Two i ^tures of the world are possible: the World-as- 
H1story in which the become is ordered with reference to th© 
becoming or the World-as-Nature in which the opposite occurs* 

The Yrorld-aa-Hlstory presents a dynamic process of growth with 
the will-to-live the only criterion of success, the only source 
of motivation* In this world of facts only subjects and objects 
exist. To live for abstractions involves suffering a destiny 
instead of being one. Its chroniclers are those individuals 


3 



v/hose physiognomic tact enables than to apprehend the totality 
of events In a poetic unity, with a clear realization of the In¬ 
sufficiency of a causal analysis. Its representatives are the 
great statesmen y£iq embody the meaning of the occurrences, the 
men of blood who feel the cosmic beat and actualize it. W I 


r i 



feel myself driven towards an end that I do not know" , Napoleon 

stated at the beginning of the Russian campaign. "As soon as I 

shall have reached It an atom will suffice to shatter me. Till 

1 

then not all the forces in the world will prevail against me." 
1. Spongier - op. cit. - Vol I. p. 144. 
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Yet the World-as-Hatore,too ,has Its triumphs. Its 
linkages represent man's attempt at attaining mastery over hia 
destiny. It can achieve in its highest form liberation and 
freedom from the world-born fear zfoich is the lot of waking 


consciousness, the Ego’s loneliness in the face of impassable 

boundaries. It is ever the task of religion to fight against 

the powers of the blood, to withdraw from the world Into as- 

cetism, to realize the necessity of tension and in the end 

§ finally to love it. "Morality Is a planned causality of con- 

1 1 

| duct" of eternal validity and hy definition applicable even 

2 

if man did not exist. The saint must realize, however, that 

his victories are not of this world. If he wants temporal 

success the logic of events forces him to use political weapons. 

3 

The meeting of Pilate and Christ constitutes Spangler's poetio 
representation of this dilemma. The Homan asked "What is truth?" 
And in that question expressed the self-confidence of the State, 


the pride of eminent fitness, the entire meaning of history. 

And the answer, not indeed spoken hut implicit in the actions 
of the prisoner wass "What Is actuality?" 

This contains the final differentia between the two 
form-worlds, between becoming and being, destiny and causality, 
history and nature. Becoming with waking consciousness as Its 

1, Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 270. 

2, See Kant's definition of the categorical imperative as 
applied to all rational being, not only to Man. 

3 * Spengler - op. oifc. - Vol II. p. 216. 



subject, or a waking-being that attempt's to dominate destiny 
are the essence of the antinomy, the real alternatives of 
life. The politician despises the thinker and dreamer - and 
rightly. For the "believer all worldly ambition is sham and 
deception - he too is right. TT A ruler who attempts to Improve 
religion In the direction of practical, worldly purposes is 
n fool- A sociologist-preacher who tries to bring peace, for¬ 
giveness, righteousness and peace into the world of actuality 

Is a fool also, He faith haa yet altered the world and no 

x 

fact can rebut a faith . Let a man be either a hero or 

2 

a saint, for between Ilea, not wisdom, but banality." 

Spengler resolved the dilemma of our experience of free¬ 
dom and our knowledge of necessity Into a postulate of alterna¬ 
tives. r Qie opposition of becoming and being, the tension be¬ 
tween Destiny and Causality, constitutes the metaphysical basis 
of Spengler's philosophy of history. The actualization of the 
immanent pulse achieves Its highest form as long as Its direc¬ 
tion is taken for granted. Waking-consciousness achieves a 
gradual dominance only by reducing the lived experience of the 
cosmic beat. Finally man is adrift In a world whose purpose 
la no longer his own. Hie Culture turns Into a Civilization, 
petrifies and dies. 

\ 

1. Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 216. 

2, Spengler - op. clt. - Vol II. p. 274. 
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The imaginativeness of this philosophy can not hide its 
inner complexities, however. The opposition of becoming and 
being, Destiny and Causality, Necessity and Freedom seems to 
reduce existence to a mere vegetating. Eut necessity explains 
only past actions. Its aotualization in conduct requires a - 
■waking-consciousness, which moreover operates with the inner 

conviction of choice. If the Cultures are distinguished by 

1 

their struggle for the actualization of an idea, then the spec¬ 
ificity of history resides in an element of purposiveness, not 
in on inexorable destiny. The World-as-History and the World- 
as-Nature are, after all, merely metaphysical abstractions for 

the apprehension of events, not objective modes of real oocur- 
2 


Spongier implies that the man-of-fact. lives a destiny 
and thereby achieves his triumphs. But, again, this does not 
seam to prove the dominance of becoming over being,of History 
over Waking-consciousness. Hie recognition of the immanence 
depends on waking-consciousness. Instinct is no guide to pol¬ 
itical conduct. Effective leadership is always forced-what- 
ever its motives - to represent itself as the carrier of ideas, 
embodying purposes. All truly great achievements in history 

resulted from the actualization of principles, not from the 

3 

clever evaluation of political conditions. Only plants are 
pure pragmatists. The Causality which motivates man is an 


1 1. Spengler op. cit., Vol. I., p. 54. 

j 2. See post Ch. "History and Man's Experience of Morality for 
j| full Discussion." 

l 3* One may, of course, define all actuality as necessary and 
I then all events become functions of an inexorability. - 
1 See po3t Conclusions. 




a 

4 pxparlencs of freedom, not derived from the physical world but 

: ! J 1 

?| from a personal., mystic relationship to the Infinite. 

| Conversely tno man-of-truths, the saint, represents not 

% merely waking-consciousness. "To restrain blood, one must have 

i 2 

I blood” says Spengler and thereby refutes himself, What gives 



the majesty to Christ’s thou/£it and the driving farce to Mohammed 

is not their logical consistency hut their pertinency to the 

very basis of human longing. Why tc.3 Hus burned and Thy did 

Luther split the church? What is the real meaning of the 

triumph of Christianity? Because the time was ripe, Spengler 

would answer. Because at the time, the coming of the Messiah, 

tho end of the world, the longing for the brotherhood of man 

had obliterated the Classical world-feeling and thus each man 

expressed in conversion his own religiousness. Yet does this 

not mean that self-contained being is no more possible than all- 

pervasive becoming? Christ may have been like a child in a 

strange, remote world. Perhaps the aentry under the Cross heard 

3 

His anguished cry that God had forsaken him. Yet is was not, 
as spengler asserts, the sentry #io represented the facta of 
history but the man on the Cross. 

It might be maintained, of course, that if Christ had 
never existed, something like his beliefs would have triumphed 
in the form of the mystery cults. It Is In the "something”, 

—. . .... . .. _ ... \ 

1. See poat. Ch. The Sense of Responsibility. 

2. Spengler - op. cit. - Vol. II. p. 272. 

3. Spengler - Vol. II op. oit. p. 215. 
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liowever, wherein lies the difference between necessity and 
freedom, between a tendency and the creative act. No activity, 
no society ia without its motivations that are given in common 
experience and understood without affirmation. But equally 
common experience will not suffice to predict individual be¬ 
havior. Every event ia not only an effect but an Inner exper¬ 
ience. Yet the inner experience is not separated from the 
effect. Destiny may condition causality but equally the truths 
of waking-consciousness became the "facts" of history. 

And so we find that there is no real opposition between 

being and waking-being, only two connected modes of human exiet- 

1 

ence, the organic and the purposive , nothing but our original 
question In a different form: "What is this necessity that ac¬ 
complishes itself under the mode of freedom?" 


1* W. Y. Elliott - The Pragmatic Revolt In Politics - 




'3- e Development of the Culture. 


Spengler saw In his metaphysical antinomy the key to 
the growth and decay of cultures, the essence of their soul- 
lr-age, the basis of politics. Historical development consti¬ 
tutes an organic process. Its distinguishing characteristic 
the gradual assertion of the power of waking consciousness. 

She demarcation which distinguishes the relative predominance 
of the two possible world views is« that between culture and 
civilization, the former an expression of the eternal rhythm, 
the latter a manifestation of a continuously decreasing oosrale 
beat. 

Spengler envisioned existence as a biological process 
which attains meaning only with the emergence of the Cultures. 
Primitive humanity was engaged in a constant struggle for mere 
survival. The marginal nature of life left no room for profound 
ideation, only for a transitory religiosity dependent on Its 
supposed power of conjuring the linking, enigmatio dangers. 

Suddenly at approximately 3000 B.C. - there emerged the 
forms of the great cultures, organio beings with their own Inner 
conception of destiny. They brought about so fundamental a 
change that Spengler postulates a transformation in the human 
constitution. Henceforth man constructs hia world-image, his 
depth-experience no longer with reference to himself alone, hut 
as part of an experienced vfcole. The degree of Inter-relatlon- 
ahip of this experience and its lived significance character¬ 
izes common membership in a culture. 
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Each Culture constitutes an organic being with growth, 
maturity, old age and death. They awakeiin a moment of infin¬ 
ite longing, when the fear of death, the end of the world, the 
dark mystery of the universe oppress everybody's heart. Such 
was the time when at the birth of Christ, the Magian soul at¬ 
tained life, when the world was full of tales of a Messiah and 
the Classical soul was dissipating itself in Noo-platonism and 
the oriental mystery cults. Such was the moment when in the 
years 900-1000, the end of the world seemed near and out of 
the confused groping of the Merovingian and Carollngeen period 

(-Charlemagne as a "ray from Baghdad")- the upmrd-atrlvlng\ 

1 

soul of the Western (Faustian) culture emerged. At these 
moments, in the higher minds of the young culture, the environ¬ 
ment suddenly coalesces into a meaningful picture. All the 
problems and possibilities of the future history are already 
immanent in the formations of those early years, in the con¬ 
struction of its Grand Myth. 

Each culture begins with a great renunoiatlon, -the re¬ 
fusal to take over the symbols of the preceding civilization, 
the selection of its own appropriate representations. Even if 
outward manifestations of other cultures are adopted, the very 
selectivity and the content ascribed will be unique, solitary 
and essentially incommunicable to outsiders. The myth of each 
culture contains its image of the world, the essence of its 
longing, the possibility of its nature-knowledge, the basis of 

1. See post. 
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it 3 religion. All of the later history reveals a process of 
actualizing this idea and a fight against the forces that tend 
to dissolve it from within (waking-consciousness) and the mater¬ 
ial dangers of the environment. Since the "birth occurs in a 
nor, lent of oppressive tension, all early manifestations of human 
endsavor are in their essence religious. Natural science 
emerges only as a coneomltent of the gradual self-assertion 
of waking-consciousness. Spongier considers both manifesta¬ 
tions of the same phenomena. "World-knowing for the man of 

the higher culture ia a need seen as a duty of expressing his 
1 

essence." 

dhe Culture grows in a landscape and remains tied to it 

for the remainder of its existence. In the biological period. 

that precedes the historical era a peasantry develops that is 

close to the soil, and feels the rhythm of the oosmio beat. 

Out of the anonymous countryside develops at the beginning of 

each culture a feudal order whose essence is expressed in a 

customary ethic of which the frame of reference is not good 

and evil but good and bad and whose stigma attaches to vulgar- 
2 

ity not sin. Ibis aristocracy represents the world of facts 
and of the meaning of what ia about to happen. Eie peasantry 
ia history, the aristocracy makes history. 

A priesthood, too, appears horn out of the world-fear 



1. 

2 . 


Sspangler - op. cit. - Vol I - p. 99. 
See post. The Faustian Soul, 
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0 f tha early period, the mediator between man and the other 
that is felt as enigmatic. 'die style and influence of that 
priesthood depends on the symbol of the culture and its depth 
experience. The Faustian man, a lonely ego in a world of in¬ 
finite extent, whose God as the manifestation of omnipotent 
force is all pervasive, buffeted on all sides by the terrible 
fear of the devil requires a powerful priesthood and the pos¬ 
sibility of understanding forgiveness. The Appcllinian soul, 
in all essontlals almost the exact opposite of the Faustian, 
v.lth its feeling for pure presence, against the background of 
a Golden Ago, its passionate denial of infinity, of necessity 
felt the existence of a strong priesthood as a danger and none 
developed. The Magian cave-world, in which the divine pneuma 
hovers uneasily over man who might ever fall to the forces of 
evil and whose salvation consists in tha consensus of the 
believers produces a type of nation that is a church. 



The existence of the Spring-time culture represents a 
lived metaphysics, each of its manifestations a tentative grop¬ 
ing towards the knowledge it will have during its noon. But 
soon the harmony of the countryside begins to be disturbed by 
the emergence of towns. Initially merely market-plaoes-thougji 
primitive peasantry ever regards even technical mastery of 
nature with mixed awe and terror (f.e. blacksmiths) - they 
develop into places from which the countryside is henceforth 
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felt as environs. This Is the age when scholasticism appears, 
a presumption for the permanence of the world. 

The growth of the city involves the emancipation of the 
intellect. The liberated waking-consciousness begins the pro¬ 
cess of dominating the organio factor, until with the complete 

destruction of the great focus, a shapeless Caesarian rules all 
2 

problemation. Formerly knowledge was faith supported but with 

the growing assurance of its powers it beoomes faith controverted. 

ihe countryside fights a losing "battle against the city which 

represents the foous of events - in the political field against 

democracy, in the spiritual against nationalism, in the econ- 

3 

omlc against money. The spirit of the city is critical and 
practical. Life which used to be lived out of the self-evidence 
of its meaning develops into a calculation of utilitarian pur¬ 
poses. The great tradition itBelf becomes questionable. 

Spengler finds the same tendencies in the religious 
field. The political requirements of a growing oultrure had in¬ 
volved faith in the affairs of the world-of-facts. The ascetic 
spirit, that sees the purpose of religion in the negation of the 
life of this world, in the restraining of the blood, that opposes 
the timeless love of God to the love of the sexes, rouses It¬ 
self to a final effort." Reformation stands at the end, not at 
the "beginning^ of a religious development. But where the early 


1. Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 91. 

2. Note similarity of this concept to Plato's disintegration 
of the Republic, which begins with an assertion of a ques¬ 
tioning selfishness. 

3* Spengler - op. cit. - Vol II. p. 97. 
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ralls 1011 originated from the countryside, expressed the optim¬ 
um of Infinite longing and represented the pulse of eternal 
becoming, the Reformation Is the product of the oity, cold, 
■brilliant, austere. The bliss of the young Culture, the peace 
typified by the smiling Mary is irrevocably lost. Religious 
fervor- rises once more but It express® now the hard Intelligence, 

the "pedantic eostacy" of the Neo-Phythagoreans, Islam and the 
1 

Puritans. It holds on to its creation, a product of the deep 

inwardness of the city, with a sort of terror lest it prove 

2 

unreal and is therefore impatient, pitiless, unforgiving. Hie 



lived metaphysic of the early period has in the Independent 

3 

been replaced by a common devotion to a concept, a set of ab¬ 
stract and critical Judgments on the faith that la no longer 
experienced. Life becomes a comprehended mechanics out of which 
all Puritans develop predestination as a technical guarantee 
for the triumph of the elect. Another fifty years and rational 
criticism alone remains supreme. 

i . "• 

This leads to the age of the J<fega.lcpolIs., the worid-aa- 
city, the acme of a temporarily triumphant waking-consciousness. 
Hie countryside has long reverted to its biological state. It 
gazes on the strange creation of human art with uncomprehend¬ 
ing hatred. Suoh is the feeling of Dostojevski towards St. 

1. Spengler op. olt. Vol II. p. 30i. 

2. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 301. 

3. Spengler op. olt, Vol II. p. 302. 
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Petersburg, which he felt "could vanish one day with the morn- 
1 

Ii n g mist". All the thought and decisions of life are conoen- 

I 

| trated in the Cosmopolis. The spirit of the city is coldly 
| practical. Philosophy frees itself from Its dependence on 
| religion and submits the whole universe including religion, to 

I 

] epistemological criticism. "In the period of growth life re- 

I 2 

vcaled itself, the city-period has life as an object". It is 
symbolized by the deep spirituality of Pascal against the shallow 
utilitarianism of Mill. Life is no longer lived as something 
self-evident but becomes a problem of maximum happiness. Each 
culture develops at this stage its own mode of spiritual ex¬ 
tinction. 

The Appolllnian soul, its ideal pure body, with the 
opposition of Ent and Hon-Ent, its tragedy of the senseless 
incident huff sting man by the blind threads of lyche-,. with 
the hero’s only possibility consisting of the grand gesture 
develops Stoloiara, a purging of the soul of whatever is alien 
to it, 30 that It emerges in its pure statuesque bodlliness. 

The Western will-1o-powar, its expression ever a com¬ 
manding imperative, completes the materialisation of its soul, 

5 

by the mechanistic solution of Socialism. 

Philosophy in the great style is finished. No great 
6 i thinkers developed in the Classical after the Stoles, and 
Western thought has been stated in its final form by Kant. 


] 1. Spengler op. oit. p. 193. 

I I 2 « Spengler op. oit. Vol I. p. 365. 

J 3 * Spengler op, cit. Vol I. p. 341. 







All the 19th century accomplished was the mechanisation of 
hia concepts in the spirit of a utilitarian will-to-llfe„ 
Formerly profound thinking was associated with mathematics, 
now it becomes socio-political. The metaphysics of the Baroque 


develops into the critique of society of Hegel, Schoppenhsuer 
and Nietzsche. Dimly man yearns for a return to Nature. It 
is not the landscape of early Gothic, however, hut the con- 

‘J 

j ceptual definition Of Rousseau, the natural relation of Marx. 

j 

i Kant had a vision of the world as appearance or phenomena, hut 

1 

! to Schoppenhauor It Is merely a "brain-phenomenon with utilitar- 

I 1 

; lan connotations. Hie change from the tragic view to ths 

t 

i plebeian, from the felt Intuition of Goethe, from the inward 
1 - 2 
| necessity of Shakespeare, to the frog-perspective of Marx Is 



complete. "Poets "build hut no longer sing, shapes are called 

3 

into being not to he hut to prove something." The Darwinian 
theory of evolution, which Imports the Manchester School theories 
into the world of destiny and replaces the inward harmony of 
the Gothic with the mechanistic conception of Aims called pro¬ 
gress is the necessary product of that period. But every 
deeper thinker of the 19th Century Is Socialistic defined by 
Spengler as the Imposition of one's views on behalf of all "with 

attention directed towards that welfare of mankind that Goethe 

4 

and Kant never spent a moment's thought on." Frances of 


1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 393. 

2. Spengler op. cit, Vol. I. p, 368. 

3. Spengler op. cit, Vol. I. p. 156. 

4. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I, p. 370. 
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Assiasi and the Saints of the Culture'a youth could think of 
renouncing, the Socialist conceives only of distributing tem¬ 
poral possession. 


Art, too, haB become formless. Hi© early religious 
self-assurance, the great style which represented a rhythm of 
aelf-implementation is becoming ever l6ss well defined, the 
self-consciousness ever greater. To Michelangelo, Leonardo, 
Rembrandt, Bach and Beethoven the great style waa an aid, the 
schools of art produced a high average. It liberated the artist 
from struggling with form, enabling him to jour the essence of 
hla soul into the creation. But with Wagner and Pergamos the 
style is felt aa a hindrance. Everything becomes huge, ever 
more esoteric and abstract in the Western, ever more ornate 
and hovering in the Appollinian Culture. Finally the great 
style ia lost and instead of ideas there are continually new 
art-problems ooaoced out of an inwardly meaningless oreativeness. 
Instead of a school, the only criterion is taste. 


Natural-science had begun by dissecting the religious 
world picture, both a product of man's astonishment at the 
motion of his universe, both an attempt to dominate the inex¬ 
orability of fate. The intellect ever thinks that it has 
mastered truths of eternal applicability but it can not rest 
until every question has been answered and no riddle remains. 



Yet since nature is what man constructs for himself out of 

his depth experience, that which we are observing lives with 

1 

us in the process of observation. Moreover, every scientific 

result is the consequence of a method and the method presupposes 

a belief in its concluslvenesa • "Descartes meant to doubt 

2 

everything but certainly not the value of hi a doubting/ 1 2 3 No 
Western thinker would question the efficacy of empirical ob¬ 
servation, Just as no Magian scientist needs to invoke the aid 
of n miracle to explain phenomena not amenable to causal analy¬ 
sis. Thug there came into existence the Western science of 
dynamics with an assertive mastery over nature and the Magian 
alchemy which tends to wheedle its results from a substance 
which in the final analysis represents only a different mode 
of the. immanently divine. 

But after- a period of easy optimism when both critical 
philosophy and scientific research reign supreme the old 'en¬ 
igmas re-appear. That which had brought natural-science to a 

3 

maximum of inner fulfillment suddenly operates as a solvent. 

Each culture discovers that the ultimate questions are unan¬ 
swerable causally; the problem of motion remains unresolved. 
Force as the source or the cause of motion represents the West¬ 
ern dilemma, the perfect form of substance, the causality of 

its movement the Classical, The hypothesis grow progressively 

\ 

1. Spengler op. cit. Vol, I. p. 388. 

2. Spengler op. oit. , Vol. IX. p. 12. 

3. Spengler cp. cit. Vol. I. p. 417. 
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more abstract and inclusive the various fields of knowledge 
converge ever closer. In a moment of painful clarity it be¬ 
comes apparent that amidst all the abatruseness, the ever sharper 
definition of conceptual quantities, which moreover like the 
concept of Force determine the structure of the experiment a 

oriori, there emerges nothing but the myths of the spring-time 

1 

in modern form. Then in the grey light of the beginning civ¬ 
ilisation man realizes that the tension created by his waking- 
consciousness has become too great, that the quest for knowledge 
is without end and his tired soul plunges into the peace of the 
Second Religiousness, 

Yet where the early religion was the grand symbolism 

of an emerging soul, the citizen of the f^egalqpolis- -rith the 

cosmic beat in him ever decreasing clings deaperatedly to his 

cults, his Theosophy, his religious fads. In the Springtime 

reason wa3 felt as a support of faith, in the maturity faith 

was conceived as subject to critical analysis and an enlightened 

waking-consciousness sought to find its «mi position towards- 

life (Weltanschauung), but now faith alone is the criterion, 

'he flight from reason prevails, the belief that there is soma 

Eiystlc constitution of actuality aa to which formal proofs are 
2 

barren. 


\ 

As the Culture turns itself into a civilization and the 


1* Spenglep op, cit, Vol, I, p. 425, 
2. Spongier op, cit, Vol, II. p. 510. 
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| nasaes of the world-cl tj- seek to find release fron the polar- 

3 isles lr. their soul in Panem et circenses, In nigger-dances and 

i i 

\ sports, Caesarlsm emerges In the political organisation re- 

i 

i placing democracy which has become an empty shell and ending 

I 

-1 the dictatorship of money which is by now the real master of 

1 * 2 

5 political life. It represents the eventual trlumnh of the blood 

4 

1 of being, over the strained waking-consciousness of the Megapolls 

i 

'1 pure power, the coursing rhythm of ever-becoming re-assert them- 

I selves and despite traditional trappings, even because of them, 

I a formless fores permeates all aspects of political life. 

J Nothing, according to Spengler, can save the dying 

] civilization, Ihe sterility of all late man ensues, a meta- 

i 3 

j physical turn towards death, Ihc tragic symbolism which In 
1 Shakespeare could lift an Incident Into a destiny has In Ibsen 

'V 

j bocome the problemstion of social events, IVoman, whom the man 

I 

1 of the Spring-time culture conceives as the mother of his child- 

4 

-3 

\ ren constitutes for the Cosmopolitan a companion for life, an 

object for the blending of dispositions. Ho attempt, however 

J 

frantic can arraat the decline in population. Heither the 
; marriage la-wo of Augustus, nor the wholesale adoptions, nor 

•1 

the Incessant Implantation of barbarians, availed to chock this 

4 4 

process In the Hellenic world* 


] 1. See post Chapter; Politics, Economics, the Machine. 

1 2. See post Chapter: Politics, Economics, the Machine. 

) 3. Spengler op, cit. Vol II. p. 105. 

j 4. Spengler op. clt. Vol II. p. 106. 
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I 11 ',Vhen reasons have to "be put forward in a question of 

| 1 

1 life, life itself has become problematical.” The animal ele- 

I nent, the strained waking-consciousness has eaten up the plant 

?! 

j side and the drive into the future which binds together a ae- 



auence of generations into a purposeful organism is at an end. 
Ihe population returns to a fellah-type state such as the 
Egyptians at the time of the Romans and the Chinese and Indians 
today. Here all growth has ceased and the biological sequence 
of generations with millenia for time-span re-emerges. Waking- 
consciousness lias succeeded In stiffening the becoming, in 
petrifying the great symbolism. As In the living Culture the 
estate and race are In antithesis as the Impersonal and the 
personal, so In the fellah-state the opposition la between the 
mass and the caste aa the formal against the formless* The In¬ 
tellectuality, subtlety and dignity of this form world may ba 
considerable attested by the heights from which an Indian Brah¬ 
min looks down on a Westerner. But history has ceased for the 
Civilization. It has become an object for Cultures and peoples 

who will to be a destiny and the period of contending States 

2 

has left it physically and morally exhausted. 

"And so high history lays itself down weary to sleep. 

Man becomes a plant again, adhering to the soil, dumb and en¬ 
during, The timeless village and the eternal peasant re-appear 

1* Spongier op. cit. Vol II. p. 106. 

2. Spengler op. clt, Vol II. p, 100. 
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begetting children and burying in Mo ther Earth - a bu sj, not in¬ 
adequate swarm, over which the tempest of soldier-emperors pass¬ 
ingly blows* In the midst of the land lie the old world-cities, 
empty receptacles of an extinguished soul, in which a history- 
leas mankind slowly neats itself. Men lire from hand to mouth, 
with petty thrifts and petty fortunes and endure. Masses are 
trampled on in the conflict of the conquerors v/ho contend for 
the power and the spoil of this world, but the survivors fill 



up the gap with priraltive fertility and suffer on. And while 
in high places there ia the eternal alternation of victory and 
defeat, those in the depth pray, pray with that mighty piety of 
the Second Eeligiousnesa that has overcome all doubts forever. 
There, in the souls, world-peace, the peace of Ood, the bliss 
of grey-haired monks and hermits is become actual-and there 
alone. It has awakened that depth In the endurance of suffering 
which the historical man in the thousand years of his develop¬ 
ment has never known. Only with the end of grand History does 
holy, still being reappear. It Ib a drama noble In Its aimless¬ 
ness, noble and aimless as the course of the stars, the rota¬ 
tion of the earth, and the alternance of land and sea, of Ice 

and virgin forest uuon Its face. We may marvel at it or wo may 

1 

lament it - but it ia there". --— 

Spongier rejected the theory, that history revealed the 
1* Spengler, op. cit. Vol. II. p, 435. 
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causal Tforking out of rational plana. He substituted, a mor¬ 
phology of history, the world-as-exper-ience, evoked by images 
of compelling power and great inward beauty. Cultures are or¬ 
ganisms, their life-span, extent and death Implicit in the very 
problems of their youth. The soul of each Culture, a function 
of Its depth experience, constructs an image of the world which 
hinds it to the soil in which It grew, sets the limits for the 



possibilities of Its natural-science and religion, determines 
the problems that must be answered. Gradually the tensions 
created by the dominance of waking-being becomes too great, the 
form la lost, the Culture transforms Itself into a Civilization. 
Slowly, It stiffens and dies, returning to the biological ages 
that spawned It, Ita Inner meaning fulfilled, no longer the 
roaster but the object of destiny. 

Tet the brilliance of this picture and Its In many ways 
psychological depth, cannot overcome the difficulties Inherent 

in the underlying metaphysical assumptions which frequently fail 

1 

to meet our twin tests of consistency and relevancy. They fall 
Bhort of the former because Spengler never makes clear what 
exactly he means by Destiny or the experience of Time. In the 
tlologioal ages which precede the Culture and In the fellah state 
that follow waking-consciousness Is at a minimum. Does this en¬ 
during mankind represent the essence of the Destiny-experience? 
The life of the Culture constitutes a process of actualizing 

T-* See post Appendix A, Concepts of Meaning p. 












i the possible, all its manifestation profound symbols of its 

4 

view of the world. Yet the 3 oul of the culture, it 3 depth ex¬ 
perience, la given symbolic expression by making consciousness. 
It appears that everything which gives deeper meaning to the 
culture and lifts it above the level of primitive societies re¬ 
sults from an aware purposiveness, not e purely organic destiny. 
1 "The Culture had bound all forces in a strict form, lvow they 

I 2 

L 1 were released - and Nature broke forth", seems an admission 

I 1 that the creative aspect of growth reveals the construction of 
\*aking consciousness. 

Each Culture not only goes through similar phases of 
| youth, maturity, age and decline but its political and artistic 

I 3 

: „J embodiment at each stage is identical. This too is difficult. 

I 

| to accept. If each soul constitutes a counter-concept to the 

\ 1 

I 1 world and Its life-span represents the gradual realization of 

l :M 
r* 1 

I its Immanence, one would expect the historical development to 

r i 

] differ according to the vision of its environment and the Idea 

L 1 

; | attempted to be actualized, Though everything organic ha3 its 
r * periods of youth, growth and decay, these phenomena do not era- 

ri 

: ji body themselves in identical form. "Western History was willed 

r 4 4 

l j end Classical history happened" means nothing If we postulate 

f i 

• the necessity of a political development that has the same poli- 
I -| 5 

I * ticol organization at each stage. 


\ 1* Spengler’a definition of the soul - Vol I. p. 54, 
j 2. Spongier Vol II, op, cit. p, 418. 

^ Or morpologous as Spengler call functional Inter-relationship 
1 4* Spengler op. cit. Vol I. p, 125. 

J 5* Sponger ©p,clt* Vol II. p, 296, 
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Aa a matter of fact, Spengler Is hard put to find un¬ 
iformity, even between the Classical and Western Cultures, re¬ 
sulting in the definition of the Athenian poll as the Classical 
equivalent of dynastic feeling. But granting Spengler'a thesis 
of identical political institutionalization two conclusions 
seem inescapable. To begin with, reality aa an emanation of 
the Ego may not present totally different aspects to each cul¬ 
ture, but contain a modicum of continuity of problemstion. In 
thi s sense significance attaches not only to the newly adopted 
symbols, not only to the "Great renunciation" but also to the 
taking over of symbols and institutions and their recurrence at 
similar stages of development. 

1 

Furthermore, Spengler's empirical data Is confined al¬ 
most exclusively to the Appolllnian, Maglan and Faustian cul¬ 
tures, with contemporary periods in other cultures frequently 
merely postulated. The very possibility of making an analysis 
of the "soul" of a culture implies a degree of inner correla¬ 
tion. Hie divergences between the cultures may merely hide an 
underlying unity, expressing Itself in a continuity of problcm- 
ation. These problems emerge more clearly in Spangler's elabor¬ 
ation of the souls of the Culture. 


| !• On test of relevancy 
y Meaning. 


- Bee post - Ch. II The Concepts of 






Spongier - in obvious reliance on Kant - calls his 

philosophy a Copemican revolution freeing the study of history 

from theoretical misconceptions that had prevented the full 

realization of its Implications. Just as Copernicus liberated 

natural science by treating the earth as accidental instead of 

normative, so Spengler conceived his morphology as an analysis 

2 

of functional rather than temporal interrelationships. History 
represents the self-realization of the souls of Cultures their 
differences consequences of varying world-views. "Contempor¬ 
ary" means identical stages of an organic development. 

Yet what is the soul? Spengler finds his answer in 

the belief of every philosopher or scientist in the existence 

3 

of something subject to rational analysis. "ihe question of 

whether the forms of thought are ever approachable by thought,® 
which to the layman might appear dubious, is nevertheless held 
as an article of faith by every psychologist. Ihe barrenness 
of technical psychology results from the impossibility of con¬ 
ceptually dissecting the inwardly certain, of importing defini¬ 
tional notions into the world of becoming. No system can offer 

analytical criterion for such realities as Jealousy, regret or 

4 

artistic intention. 


1. In order to maintain the unity of Spengler’a development, 

I have placed all my oommants, post at the end of the section 
Magian soul. 

2. Spengler op. oit. Vol. I. p. 94. 

3 * Spengler op. oit, Vol. II. p. 311. 

4. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 299. 
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Spengler’a metaphysical antinomies reappear. Causal¬ 
ity can serve for the apprehension of phenomena only insofar 
aa nature is conceived as eternally possible. The soul, however, 



not a phenomena, hut an Image derived from the primary and 
continuing experience of life and death. Every free moving 
"being must understand the world around it as a condition for 
survival. The knowledge of the macrocosm as a technical and 
empirioal mastery is the World-as-Nature. But beyond the en- 
rlvonment, man divines the presence of a ”something other" in 
both himself and others, which by virtue of its physlognomlcally 
impressive powers evokes the desire to know and is anxiously 
pondered. Thus the notion of the soul arises, as an image of 
everything in man -which can never he causally known, as a 
counterworld to nature, as a mode of visualizing what will al¬ 
ways be inaccessible by the light-world, of the eye. 

The soul’s representation reflectsSpengler’s metaphys¬ 
ical scheme. Its Image is a myth pondered religiously by the 
spirituality that still sees God In nature and analyzed con¬ 
ceptually as soon as Nature comes to be observed critically^ 

Just as Time constitutes a counter-concept to Space, so the 

notion of a soul Is the inverse of the picture of the world. 

1 

"Every psychology becomes a counter-physics." This prevents 
an exact science of the soul, of universal applicability, since 
such an analysis is a function of the depth experience of its 

1. Spengler op. oit. - Vol. I. p. 301. 
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culture. The Apollinlan constructed its inner world as a group 
of excellent parts. The Western thinker conceives hia Image 
as forces of thinking, feeling, willing. The Magian psycholo- 
| gist views his soul as an airy substance (nepesh.,ruach) in con- 


| junction with U bodily substance, both deriving reality only 

1 

1 from an infusion of the divine pneuma. 

| 

| Spengler defines the image of the soul as the possible 

S 1 

1 and the World as the actual. Thus life Is the process of 
i actualizing the possible, the history of each culture consti- 
| tuting a ripening and deepening of Its soul-picture. This ac- 


-3 counts for the profound symbolism of all manifestations of activ¬ 
es! 

j ity of Cultures, and the complete lack of inner meaning of every 

\ 

| creation of both the primitive and fellah state. 

| Since the waking-consciousness arrives at self-knowledge 

1 

| through the experience and fear of death, the rites of burial, 
i the disposal of the bodies serve as profound indications of the 

i 

3 

~ depth-experience of the different cultures. Because all art 

•3 


1 la an expression of world-longing and all natural science an 

i 

.3 analysis of the religious world-picture, the grand symbolism of 
| the culture includes all their manifestations, with the proviso 

i that the maturity and decline will see a dirainuition of the 

\ 

j cosmic beat, its emanations over more uncertain and inconclus- 

\ 

1 ive until the inevitable approach of the fellah state at the 


; 1. Spengler op. cit. 


Vol. I. p. 54. 





end of the Civilization. 


The Classical or Appollinian aoul conceived of exist¬ 
ence as exhausting itself in a pure present against the "back¬ 
ground of the Golden Age. Its passionate denial of infinity 
came to expression at Its Inception In the great refusal to take 
over the form-world and architectural style of the Minoan world. 
Suddenly, about 1100 E.C., with liie emergence of the Mycennean 
culture great architecture oeased. The barrow for the burial 
of the dead - Is supplanted by the burning of the corpses. Wood 
replaces atone as building-material despite an abundance of 
quarries in Hellas. Existence consists of a denial of Infinity, 
an emphasis on pure being. Thucydides states in his "History 
of the Peloponeslan War" that before the year 400, his time, 
not much of importance had happened In Greece. 

Life, In the Apoollinian world constituted a spiritual 

1 

static. The Greek word for personality Is persona which does 
not express the concept of character but describes the public 
mien, the "gesture" of its carrier. The Ideal of the Classical 
was Cosmos, the perfectly defined, absolute Ent, in opposition 
to which space was felt, not as a challenge, but aa Hon-Ent, 
Chaos, the not-yet-formed. The self asserting Ego of the West¬ 
ern culture, or its forceful, all-pervasive God would have been 
squally alien to the Appollinian world-feeling. Man as a body 


1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. 1. p. 316. 







achieves reality through hia relation to other "bodies, with the 
Gods as the upper limit and the slave as the lower. This ex¬ 
plains Aristotle's statement that only a fool of a God could 

live alone amd makes the idea of an Athenian Robinson Crusoe 
1 

unthinkable. Hie Cods were merely perfectly formed bodies of 
more than average powers, though equally subject with other 
bodies to the blind working of Tyche. Zeus in the Iliad holds 
up the scale, not to determine, but to learn Hector's fate. 

The Platonic conception of the soul, as a sum of ex¬ 
cellent parts, with Reason In the Olympian commanding position, 
emerges as the classical image Just as its yearning for con¬ 
creteness constructed a scientific theory of static mechanics. 

The problem of the relation between the knower and the known 
Plato resolved as a matter-of-course into a passage of know¬ 
ledge to the recipient. Ills captives in tho cave were really 
captives, objects of the light from the common sun, not - as in Kant 

egos - imposing their forms on the world, not suns themselves 

2 

irradiating the universe. 

Hie Attio drama was a drama of the moment. Its heroes 
represent Euclidian bodies, struck in a position they did not 
choose, assailed by the blind forces of Pate, the Jealousy of 
the Gods, the sudden total negation of being, as the most 
terrible of experiences. What happens to Hamlet Is the conse¬ 
quence of a meaningful Inner development, but Oedipus Is the 

Spongier op. cit. Vol. I. p. 316. 

2. Spongier op. cit. Vol. I. p. 311. 





victim of circumstances that could happen to anyone. Hie 
Brand Gesture, which defines a being to other bodies, repres¬ 
ents the only possible course of action of the soma that is 
being gratuitously destroyed. Spiritual characterization was 
prevented by the searing of masks and the padding of figures. 
mde movement almost impossible. 

Classical architecture was ever forced to fight against 
the assertiveness of pure being, which it threatened by the im¬ 
plication of permanence inherent in building. This gave rise 
to the Classical temple, of extreme poverty of form, since the 
recognition of many styles would have been an admission of a 
type of infinity. Its columns of uneven spacing, ita accantua-- 
tion of beam and load, Its flat roof all served as a denial, of 
space and an affirmation of the exclusive validity of the present. 

Appolllnian art became a production of great feebleness of char- 

2 

acterization, but also of timeless evenness. 

Since Natural Science is the outward expression of the 

soul-image, the causal description of the religious view, a 

static mechanics resulted. Hi© human tendency to reduce its 

nature-picture to the minimal forms capable of intellectual 

manipulation issued in an atomic theory, of small, perfectly 

elastic bodies, of unpredictable motion operating through shook 

and cotintershook. Motion became not a spatial force but an at- 
3 

tribute of bodies. Thus the greatest creation of the Classical 


1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 325. 

2. Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 316. 

3. Spengler op. cit, Vol. I. p. 385. 
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ecientlflc mind was Euclidian geometry, the measurement and 
circumscription of concrete representations. 

This, too, applied to Classical political life. The 
feudal kingdoms of the Homeria period ever contracted their 
horizon until the polls were reached, a pure point of being, , 
where the Greek, a body among other bodies, could view his 
world from the Acropolis. This conception of a political or¬ 
ganization as a self-contained city-state, which made every¬ 
thing beyond the horizon strange and potentially hostile led 
to the struggle to sheer extinction which ever characterized 
the politics of Hellas. The only issue of these campaigns could 
he the razing of the city and the extermination or enslavement 
of the hostile populations. The ideal of each polls was autar¬ 
kies complete economic Independence, a minimum of intercourse 
with other city-states, a state of blissful present being, the 
utopia of Plato, Aristotle and all Greek statesmen. The anti- 
hlatorical instinct expressed itself in the complete spoilage 
of natural resources. The prudent, long-term policy of Western 

cultures were completely unknown. Surpluses when achieved was. 

1 

distributed among the population. 

Evan Home was merely a poll become immense. It dotted 
the Mediterranean with dependencies in poll-form, its fooua of 
attention ever the embodiment in a point, of regional existence. 
Thus Roma knew Alexandria, hut not Egypt, Even after oitizen- 
aMp was granted to all Italians, the oenter and meaning of 

1* Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 407. 
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events remained Rome. 'Hie idea of transferring the vote from 
Home to the residence of the citizen never occurred to any 
Homan statesman, 

Spengler f s conception of the classical soul reveals its 

essence as a negation of Time, just as its history was episodic , 

1 

of a great mass of detail but no inner relation. It clung to 
the coast of the Mediterranean in clusters of tightly organ¬ 
ized city-states, with no serious attempt to explore the hinter¬ 
land, To settle far from the coast would have meant to lose 
touch with home. Ihe immigration into the U.S., the lonely 

pioneering in the West, the explorations of a Columbus or Marco 

2 

Polo, all were beyond the possibilities of Classical Mankind* 

So the Appollinian culture grew in the process of actual¬ 
izing its life-symbol of pure bodily presence and so it died 
without knowing it throu^i its lack of historical perspective* 


!• No inner relation to the Classical Mind, 
2. Spongier op. cit, Vol, I. p 9 336* 
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Faustian Soul 

Spengler dates the history of the Western culture from 
the years 900-1000. At that time, the fear of the end of the 
world, the confused yearning of the Merovingian and Carolingian 
period, the dark groping of the migrations suddenly coalesced 
and the Western soul appeared, its essence a striving into the 
infinite, a passionate drive to overcame all limit, to lose 
itself In the quest for the eternal. Its representative for 
5»ngler Is the Faustian man, an integer of force, will and 
action-at-a-distance, a lonely ego In an endless void, feel¬ 
ing time as an expression of dlrectedness, projecting his 
determination Into all his activities. In almost every respeot 
this emerging culture represents the polar opposite of the 
Appolllnian, fha Greek Gods dwell on Olympus, "but Valhalla 


j 


I 4 

¥ 

i 


ir* 


ia nowhere, a nyatlc resting place, with Ita disharmonious Goda 

1 

and heroes the very symbol of solitude,” 


iU 

ini 


f/i 


i 




The Faustian Culture, too, made Its great refusal. It, 
too, was faoed with the symbols of a Civilization Inwardly dis¬ 
connected and ever remote. Though, the West took over the Maglan 
religion of Christianity, it remodeled those concepts to fit 
tiio dynamic yearning In its soul and replaced the theology of 
the substantiality of God and His modes, by ita passionate 
assertion of the Father-God, Force itself, constant activity, 


not capable of embodiment In a shape comprehensible by the human 
2 

nindf Yet the whole longing of the young soul, its feeling of 


!• Spengler - op. cit. Vol I. p. 186. 
2. Spengler - op. cit, Vol II, p. 209 
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Care, the determination to prevail extending In time "both In¬ 
to the paet and Into the future over many generations, coal¬ 
esced in Its specific creation, the Mother Mary. Her crowning 
in Heaven was one of the earliest motifs of Faustian art. She 
became the light-figure in blue, the smiling dlapansor of Grace, 
finally culminating in the festival among the English Benedic¬ 
tines of the Immaculate Conception, ■which completed Eer dis¬ 
embodiment. 

Yet Shis world of purity, bliss and happiness Involved 
at the sane time the counter-creation of the early Gothio - 
the realm of the Devil, wbb throughout Mary’s world of Infin¬ 
ite understanding, was lurking In the background ever ready, 
to tempt, to lead astray, to destroy the soul. Only the late 
condition of his culture prevents Western Man - according to 
Spengler - from understanding the terrible fear that then hung 
over humanity, of stumbling Into the abyss. There were witches 

sabaths and black magic, night feast on mountain-tops and charm- 

1 

formula. A pitiless, constant war had to be waged against 
the prince from Hell and his fallen angels. "Wretches confessed 
to witchcraft, sincerely Imagining it to be true and inquisi¬ 
tors with tears in their eyes sentenced them to the Pyre, for 

2 

it was Hell, not death, that humanity feared.® 

This explains the sense of guilt that permeate aU Gothic 
longing. The cathedrals rose ever more pleadingly towards heaven, 

1. Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 279. 

2 . Spengler op. cit. Vol II. p. 293. 
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the vaulting turned into hands folded in prayer and little 

telp came to man through the stained windows into the seml- 

1 

darkness of the naves. Man was a lonely Ego, lost in the in¬ 
finite, with the po7/or3 of darkness-all-around. "For Magi an 
nan heaven was impending, hut to the Faustian heaven was infin¬ 
itely far.” There arose the ever finer differentiation of 

notions the desire to lose selfnesa, the universal, cry for the 

2 

j Grace that unbinds the will. 

To be able to will freely is the highest desire of .. 
Faustian transcendence. The sacraments elevated into dogma by 
the La teran- Counall of 1215, mean in their deepest significance 
‘ the unbinding of the will. The transformation of the meaning 

j of the altar sacrament into an assertion of free being results - 

\ 

; the conception of the one who sacrificed himself to insure for 
| 3 

; his own freedom to will. 

The sacrament of Contrition represents the noblest man- 
i ifestation of the Faustian world-longing. Baptism one receives 
b 7 virtue of one's humanity, contrition is the recognition of 

1 

the uniqueness of the personality, which alone determines the 


value of the aot. Each man can search only his own oonsoience. 
lhe release and bliss given by this sacrament constitutes one 
of the profoundeet creations of all religious effort, a release 
from the dark clouds of unresolved doubts that ever remain In 
the big crisis of life. The Insecurity resulting from the decline 

1. Spongier op. cit. Vol I. p. 290. 

2 < Spongier op. cit. Vol II. p. 292. 

3 * Spongier op. cit. Vol II, p. 293. 
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of this sacrament caused the Mary world of light to fade out. 

1 

Only the world of the devil remained. "The concept of the 

n 

I priesthood of all "believers. Is one to which a few strong aouls 

m 

| can win through, but only as the part of priesthood that in- 
I volves duties not powers, for no man ever confesses to himself 

I 2 

I vrith the inward certainty of absolution." So the Faustian 
yearning for release from its longing, for an expression of 
its conviction that "tout comprendre o’eat tout pardonner", to 
overcome the inner warfare within its soul, calls on its con¬ 
temporaries instead of tha Infinite a3 Judges and priests. Thus 
i3 born the auto-biographical art of Rembrandt’s self-portraits, 
of Bach's and above all Beethoven's music, each a confession 
of a tortured soul seeking release. But in this tension, too, 
the concern with the Ego causes a loss of the felt unity of the 
universe, a symptom of the beginning of the "Late" stege of the 
1 Culture. 

Urns arises the Fauatl&n feeling that evaluates the act 
with reference to the doer not the deed, the psychology that 
sees forces of willing, feeling, thinking striving for domin¬ 
ance in a dynamic cosmology. 

Faustian art, too, is an embodiment of this yearning 
for Infinity. Though its early manifestation was architectural, 
stone with its affirmation of “the body could never serve as the 
final expression of the Western soul. Michelangelo passionately 


I 1 


i« Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 294. 
2- Spengler op. oit. Vol II. p. 295. 
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fought with its limitations, each of Ms creations a battle 
frozen in stone. But only the advent of perspective painting 
began to give release. One 3tands before a Greek frescoe, hut 
one sinks into a Rembrandt painting. Hie depth-experience of 
the Western culture, which experiences everything as mere centers 
nf gravity in a spatial dynamics is expressed In the Western 
perspective which directs the position of the spectator and pulls 
him into its space treatment. But the true Western art, that 
represents the eternal straining of its restless soul is that 
of contrapunctal music. This completes the disembodiment of 
space,,expressed the upsoaring drive, filled the cathedrals in 
Each and burst beyond into space in Mozart, Kaydn and Beethoven. 

Eut vdth Wagner, size is no longer the inward repreoentation 

B 

of greatness hut the dissimulation of its absence and Just aa 
Pergamos, it heralds the end of the great tradition. 


| Faustian natural-science represents a mere mirror of 

i these tendencies. What la felt as God In religious experience, 

| becomes the concept of all-pervasive Force in physics. Where 
3 the Appollinian world-feeling consists of a passionate assertion 

} of the hodiliness of Its objects, the Western soul tends towards 

1 

1 a denial of all substantiality. Space itself is felt aa a 

1 

I force, expressed by Newton as gravity and stated by atomlo 
I 3 

] physics in the form of quanta of energy. Natural science 


Spengler op. clt. Vol. I. p. 241 and p. 330. 

Spengler op. clt. Vol, I. p. 291, 

Spengler op. clt. Vol. I. p. 385. 


i 
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be comes ever more esoteric and abstract, dissolving In its 
hypothesis all sense-experience of phenomenal reality. The 
infinite space of the universe postulated by astronomy, the 
endless geological periods are not empirical observations, but 
a resolve of the soul, that considers the recognition of limits 
a denial of its existence. It is the spirit that motivated the 
invention of gun-powder - action-a-distance and discovered In¬ 
dependently by the Chinese, whose destiny idea is comparable 
to the Western, at a contemporary stage of development. 

This is tho mentality that produces dynasties a3 the 

objects of reverence, the embodiment of Its feeling of Care, In 

1 

the political world. Cabinet diplomacy, the determination to 
master space, the travels of Spanish and Portuguese explorers, 
the pioneers of the American West, the drive for records of any 
sort all are emanations of the Faustian will-to-inf ini ty. The 
immense practicability of the West, that views the whole world 
£3 a working hypothesis, and Its great symbol the machine as 
a perpeteum mobile represents the assertion of Mastery over 
nature which appears In metaphysical shape in the Kantian forms 
a priori. 

The Faustian will-to-power expresses the Inner need of 
a Culture that recognizes toleration only as the non-interfer¬ 
ence with a field of activity, which ever attempts to Impose 
its views on behalf of mankind. This accounts for the loneliness 


1. See post Chapter "Politics, Economics, The Machine®. 







of Faustian man, of which Lean on the Heath buffeted by man 
and Nature, and Hamlet are the tragic exponents. Where the 
lament of the hero expresses the essence of the Appollinian 
dramatic intention the inner distance of Shakespearean heroes 
ia unbridgeable. 

The ethics of the great deed which in Gothic times was 
felt as an inner experience in one’s fight towards God, is trans¬ 
formed by the plebeian morale of the late culture into a Right- 
to-work. This is Socialism, which seeks to Impose its views 

on behalf of all and which will soon press its concepts to the 

1 

ultimate Faustian conclusion - the Duty to Work. The ethical 
force of the West contains always the imperative, ever the "Thou 
shalt". 

This then is Spongier's representation of the Faustian 
soul a boundless drive towards infinity, a will-to-power, a 
longing of a lonely ego in a boundless space that has lost its 
bliss with the Reformation and its God with the Enlightenment. 

In the years of autumn and approaching decline its major efforts 
will lie in the technical field before the advent of mysticism 
and Caesarism will stifle all Intellectual activity. But Just 
because Western man represents a transcendent view of history, 
he is eminently fit to write its morphology. The Classical 
could not encompass such a view. Its tragedy was the senseless 
incident. But the culture of Shakespeare, who lifts the inoldent 

1 • Spenglor op. cit. Vol. I. p. 372 - Written in 1918. 
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I I Into a token of destiny, can view manifestations aa symbols 
I 1 end can Judge them not by their truth, but by their ever- 
|;V| changing truenesa, their aptness in the flux of eternal beoom 
I 1 ing in Tdiich it will be the fate of his culture, too, to die. 
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Pneudo- 


n In a rock-stratum are embedded crystals of a mineral. 


Clefts and cracks occur, water filters In and the crystals are 
gradually washed out 30 that In due course only their hollow 
mould remains. Then come vulcanic outbursts which explode the 
mountain; molten masses pour In, stiffen and crystallize out 
In their turn. But these are not free to do so In their own 
special form. They must fill up the spaces that they find 
available. Thus there arise distorted forms, crystals whose 
inner structure contradicts their external shape, stones of one 

kind, presenting the appearance of another kind. The miners1- 

1 

ogista call this phenomenon Paeudomorphosls". 

Historical pseudo-morphosla Spengler defines as the 
process in which an alien Culture hangs so heavily over the 
birth-plaoe of a young Culture, that the latter can not attain 
its own Inner development. ItB spirituality is foroed into 
strange forms, which are Infused with new meaning, hut at the 
same time serve to stifle the Inner drive of the Culture*s 
Youth. Such Cultures can only look on the strange form with 
all-consuming hatred, spending their latent creativity in half¬ 
hearted efforts, ever ready to burst through the fetters in a 
violent orgy. 


Such ■■ for Spengler - was the case of Petrine Russia 


1 , 

i *■» Spengler op. clt, Vol II. p, 189, 
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which accepted a dynastic form of government In imitation of 
a Culture from which It was inwardly remote. Only the form¬ 
less power of the early Romanovs could have succeeded In guiding 
this young soul, which felt the large cities as effervescent 
Illusions and which remained a peasantry longing for the soil 
no matter how large the cosmopolia. lhua there developed no 
aristocracy that embodied a destiny, only a senseless aping 
of alien praotioes, Ihe intelligentsia grew up as an adjunct 
to the Court, ever bent on discovering problems that were not 
felt against the background of a peasantry that mixed a hatred 

for the alien form that was stifling the culture, with a dis- 

1 

gust with its own overgrowth. Dostojsvaki, the peaaent, and 

Tolstoi, the man of Wes tern society represent this opposition* 

’’The one could never In his soul get away from the land, the 

other. In spite of his desperate efforts, could never get near 
2 

It". Tolstoi is the spokesman of Petr Ini sm - even In hla 
denial. His rejection of sooiety la intellectual, his hatred 
of property based on economics. The very Inability to shake 
off the West leads to his hatred of all existing forma and he 
therefore becomes the true precursor of Bolshevism. For Bolshe- . 
vlsm is merely the rebellion of the lowest strata of the Petrine 
society, that has ever talked about Christ, hut In ita heart, 
nsant Marx. It represents the final debasing of the metaphysical 


1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 194. 

2. Spengler op, cit. Vol. II p. 194. 
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the social and becomes thereby a new form of the Pseudo- 
1 

inorphosis. 
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Dostojevski 1 3 the true enemy of this upheaval repres¬ 
enting in hia soul the future of Russia. All agitation about 
social reform, all technical schemes for world betterment re¬ 
main equally meaningless to him. Just ae Christ, he would 
have felt no difference between working for one's own material 

benefit or the mere social betterment of others. For how can 

2 

Communism aid the agony of the soul? Thus Dostojevski em¬ 
bodies the destiny of Russia, the victim now of the last stages 
of its Pseudomorphosi3, the forms of which are ever filled 
with the deep spirituality of the boundless plain and which 

will be swept away Just as its predecessor, without hatred, by 

3 

the inner logic of the actualizing of the Russian soul. 


So it was with the Kagian soul which grew up in the 
forms of the Classical after Actium. All the mystlo longing 
of that East, where strange tales of a Messiah were current, 
which felt the existence of an immanent God, a Yahwe, Ahuramadza 
Marduk-Baal with the certainty of . an apocalyptic fulfillment 
had to realize itself In the West In the forms of the Classical 
cult. The Appollinian gods were deities of places, bodies of 
the sensuously near. Each locality possessed Its divinity to 


Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 195. 

Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 217. 

Attention Is drawn to the description by Bedell Smith of 
Christmas mass in Moscow. - B. Smith - My Three Years in 
Moscow. 


1. 

2, 

3 , 
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which homage was due. This explains the altar to the unknown 
{jods, which Paul aa a child of the P3eud.0-m0rph.03is misunder¬ 
stood In a monotheistic sense. This was designed for god 3 not 

'mown hy name whom the foreign sailors at the great seaports 

1 

worshipped. < lhus Classical toleration could extend to all 
sects that made no claim to exclusive validity and any trans¬ 
gression of these limits resulted in the intermittent persecu¬ 
tion of the Stoa In Athens and the Christians in Rome. 

This explains, too, the change of world-feeling Implied 
by i ;he universal law of reason of the Stoa and the mystery- 
cult 3 typified hy the cult of Mithras. Formerly the god whs 
conceived as adhering to the place of worship hut now a commun¬ 
ity of any two believers constituted a church. The Spirit of 
God hovering in the above, ever ready to descend Into his elect 
is the universal production of this age. Only the Incomparable 
symbolism of the person of Christ* representing the very essence 
of the opposition between fact and truth, Time and Space, History 
and Causality distinguishes Neo-Platonism, Mithraism and Chris¬ 
tianity, A Maglan nation is a consensus of believers, Yfhen 
Constantine recognized Christianity as the official religion, 
he did not acknowledge a cult but established a new community. 

But long before, the spirit of the East had permeated Roman 
institutions, symbolized by tho transfer of the capital to 
Byzantium and the Divus cult, which made the Roman Emperors 

Spengler op. cit, Vol fl I. p« 404. 
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the first Caliphs. 

Yet the spirit of the West was that of a Civilisation, 
cold, highly conceptualized. Hie direction of Christianity 
under the guidance of Paul, who preached in the cities, remained 
ever aloof from the apocalyptic feeling of the countryside In 
the East. Hie attempt of conceptually defining the Logos idea 
led to the violent secession of the Monophysitea and Nestorians. 
And when Islam appeared it was greeted as liberator by the spirit 
yhich recognized its own inner essence and spread with the rapid¬ 
ity of a soul that was robbed of its youth and feels its time 


is limited. 


-03- 


H he lilaglan Soul 

Spengler's symbol for the Maglan world image is a 
cavern, filled with dim light. In the uneasy tensions of wak¬ 
ing consciousness, the opposition of becoming and being, that 
the Classical conceived as beam and load, and the Faustian felt 
as force and Mass, consists for the Magian of an unsure sway¬ 
ing of substantial realities. Up and down, heaven and earth 
are substances that contend with one another in a cosmos re¬ 
vealing the Divine. Death is not the end of life but a death 

substance that struggles with a life-substance for the mastery 

1 

of man. Out of this basic yearning,with man the theater of 

battles between the powers of darkness and evil, emerges th© 

Concept of God the Divine Mediator who transforms this 3tate 

2 

from torment into bliss. 

Man consists of a soul and body, both different modes 
of the same substance deriving their reality and participating 
in the light only through the infusion of the Divine Pneuma, 
which serves as the condition for the heroic deeds of a Samson, 
the holy wrath of Elijah, the enlightenment of Solomon. Ibis 
Infusion of the divine into the bodies of the faithful, binds 
the community of believers into a consensus and makes it at one 
vdth the enigmatic power above. 'Thus man as body and soul be¬ 
longs to himself alone. Eut at the same time he contains some¬ 
thing else, something higher, an emanation of God, which 


|J 1. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 237. 
. \ 2, spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 236. 






precludes error but also makes totally meaningless a self - 


asserting Ego„ Y/ill and thought are not pr line-phenomena, hut 

1 

already manifestations of the divine in Man. 

God ia immanent in every manifestation of phenomenal 
appearance, the one Cause immediately underlying all visible 
workings. Magian science concerns itself with apprehending the 
substance which appears in only different modes in actuality, 
vith purging it of its "foreign" element, with alchemy. 

Time, too, is cavernlika. The thrusting outward into 
infinity of the Faustian soul, develops into the divine plan for 
salvation, into the essence of which any inquiry constitutes 
profanation. The llagian soul, first identified the story of the 
trorld with the history of Man, into inexorable stages of world¬ 
beginning, world-development and a world catastrophe, which 

2 

contains the sanction of the moral history of humanity. The 
operation of the autocratic will, precludes not only individual 
causes and effects, not only obviates the concept of the miracul¬ 
ous but also denies any necessary relation between sin and pun¬ 
ishment, any claim to reward for virtue. Man’s reality consists 
of his participation in the divine pneuma, which after its in¬ 
fusion allows only will-leas resignation (Islam^realgnation) 

I into the mysterious working out of God’s plan. "Magian man re- 

! 3 

ceived Grace, tut did not acquire it." Job ia the Magian Pauat. 


I ll* Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 235. 

§ j 2, Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 240. 

|,J 3 Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 241. 
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Three emanations of the divine occur, God, the Tvord of 
God, the Spirit of God, The consensus of the faithful, imbued 

vlth the Spirit of God, is beyond the possibility of deception, 

1 

M lily people can never agree in error” , said Mohammed. Hals 
oxplains the early church-council, which the West In Its re¬ 
valuation of all things Maginn, transformed into a political 
concept for the limitation of a dynamic Papacy. The Ood-as- 
y;ord represents the substantial infusion of the divine into the 
sacred texts- This form of Revelation is the rule In the Magian 
religion. The only change that an unalterable Koran permits 
is commentary, loading to the development of an exegis with 

mystical und e meaning 3 , the Halaka of which the Gospels In 

2 

early Christianity and the Talmud of Judaism are examples. 

It follows that a separation of Church and state is Im¬ 
possible In the Magi an culture. The consensus Is Itself a church, 
its law in the sacred book the only idea of nationality open to 
the believers. But also the development of a strong priesthood 
Is precluded. Man stands in direct relation to the divine In 
so far as he participates In the pnouma and beyond that nothing 
avails* The true priest of the Magian culture is the hermit, 
the true bliss of Its religion ecstacy when the soul Is at one 
?dth God and the dark forces of materiality are defeated. 

Yet until the coming of Islam this Kagian world had to 
live under the forms of the Classical which It gradually 


--- — 

I 1* Spengler op. clt. Vol a II. p. 245 e 
1 2* Spongier op. cit „ Vol. II. p. 245 





Infused with it3 own spirituality, The pillars of the temple 

4 

1 Eioved inside the mosque, a cupola replaced the flat roof, giving 


the impression of space, hut a apace enclosed in the cave. Into 


; It a window in the roof let the dim light that, reflected from 
E I the cold-ground walls, created an atmosphere of fairy-land un- 
i reality j the scene for the operation of an omnipotent, ever— 

I 1 

) present God« Such waa St« Sophia and the Pantheon in Home. 

4 

| ftls, too, la the world of Spinoza, whose cauaa sui, represents 

1 

\ the immanent Deity and to whom Inner certainty was the only 

i 

) criterion of knowledge, the geometric method representing merely 

* 

z 

1 a manlf es tation of Western Paeudomorphosia . It is the world 

4 

] that Christ knew and that Faustian religion can scarcely com- 

; i 


m i 


l prehend. It petrified around 800 and since the Crusades ha a 


i persisted In the fellah-atate of unchanging dogmatism and creat- 
^ 51 ive impotence. 


m 


m 


1 Spangler's metaphors on the forms of the soul are deeply 

suggestive and yet they rest on an intuition striving for absol¬ 
utes, ever expressing itself in the crisest possible manner. 

S ; 31s evocation of the souls of the cultures is of a persuasive- 

<e A 

t ; ness that makes abstract criticism appear dogmatic. Still one 

I-1 

| i must aak whether he was not describing tendencies. Instead of 

!- ii 

^changeable relations, Achilles Is hardly a body, placed in 
a position he did not choose, nor does the Iliad assume con¬ 
stancy of personality. Indeed the very essence of its tragedy 


1 . 


Spangler op. elt., Vol, II. p, 229 







consists of the efforts of a man to master fate, to exact con¬ 
ditions from this world and of the final acceptance of his 
humanity, his recognition of limits. Polybius, moreover, wrote 


a philosophy of history that compares favorably with many 
l creations of the n histopical" Faustian Culture, and the scheme 
of which is very similar to Spengler*s concepts of gradual, in- 

i 

^ evitable degeneration. Spinoza, may be a produot of the Maglan 

J 1 

soul, but Friedrich has characterized him with equal persuaaive- 
;! nesa as a product of the Calvinist concept of pre-destination, 

sT'f 2 

1 hie conatus God*s sanction to the "elect". The idea of a con¬ 

i'! 

{ 5 gersu 3 represents perhaps an emanation of the Maglan soul, but 

C a 

!'V 1 

i ' not exclusively so. The history of the Law of Nature in West- 
[ era philosophy demonstrates the pervasiveness of his oonceptj 

P 

Rousseau’s General Will reveals its theoretical application 

tf? 

O to politics. 

P 

|ii Ulus the eloquence of the soul-images Is nevertheless 

8 

m unable to hide the faot that alternative explanations of equal 
H conviction are possible. This does not disprove Spengler'a 
|4 concepts but it does oast doubt on the inexorability of a devel- 

M 

opnent which constitutes a function of these soul-images. 


] Spengler considers the Interrelationship of cultures, 

a 

] except for Pseudo-morphosis of only incidental importance. It 


| U. Friedrich - Inevitable Peaoo - p. 143 et. aeq. 

| For my brief analysis see post Ch. "History and Man 5 s Exper¬ 
ts | ience of Morality". 
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vjas an accident that the Spaniards landed in Mexico, but in¬ 
ward necessity that the Maya Empire oollapsed, since it already 
had reached the fellah stage. The adoption of Christianity 
by the west represents but an inoldent, a symbol which was then 
necessarily infused with the specifio Qothio religiosity. Tot 
such a a trio t separation seems untenable. It can hardly be 
maintained that this outpouring of spirituality was not itself 
influenced by the forms which it used. The auperixnposition of 
a ripe dogma, of the universality of law on an essentially 
primitive community, undoubtedly permeated the later history 

of what was so significantly calledj "Holy Roman Empire German 

1 

by Nation". Spengler himself has shown how the forms of 

language determine the structure of cognition, the meaninglesa- 

2 

neaa of the equation S® i? gt unless expressed In words. How 
much more strongly must the transfer of a high legal tradition, 
a profound philosophy have affected a nasoent culture? 

Similarly, the dynamic stage of each culture seems to 
involve a radiation, of its influence, in art, religion, and 
political form over neighboring sooietlea, as Eduard Meyer and 
Toynbee show. Conversely the border regions are never free from 
foreign influence particularly during the periods of decline. 

The British influence cm India has proved of significance 
regardless of the adaptation which parliamentary government 
®ay eventually receive. The infusion of new meaning into es¬ 
tablished forms can not be equivalent to original creation. 


1 * Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 113. 










To be sure, at times, Spengler recognises this* Ho 
speaks of the effect of Christianity on a soul already pre¬ 


disposed to reverence. He regrets the shackles put by Class¬ 
ical mathematics on Western science until Descartes„ He ex¬ 
presses gratification about the fortuitous circumstance that 
freed Western painting through the loss of almost all the class- 
ical frescos art. But -what does fortuitous mean in such a con¬ 
text? Is it not a recognition of the interrelationship of 
cultures, an admission of a continuation of certain forma which 
moreover in turn condition their user? Spengler fails to ex¬ 
plain Just what factor underlies any continuity of ideation or 
how the selection of symbols is accomplished. 
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Politi cs, Economies, "Hie Machine. 

The metaphysical opposition between becoming and being, 
the assertion of the ultimate supremacy of Time over Space, 
form the basis of Spongier* a political theory. Just as the 
development of the culture constitutes an organic growth char¬ 
acterized by the gradual dominance of a waking-consciousness 
doomed to self-destruction, so politics exhibits an eternal 
conflict between blood and concept, tradition and dogma. Ihe 
ageing of the Culture Is accompanied by the decline of that 
surcnes3 of political form which signifies a mature organism,* 

Mere interest replaces the earlier subordination to an all-em¬ 
bracing Idea, money supplants tradition as the motive-force. 

At each stage, however, the race aspect of life triumphs over 
its causal representation, first In the victory of economics 
over abstract political systems and finally In the emergence 
of the naked power of Caesarian. 

Spengler considers politics as the essence of life, 
manifested in a will for survival. Its criterion self-assurance, 
that allows only the choice between victory and ruin, not be¬ 
tween war and peace. He distinguishes two aspects In the des¬ 
tiny side cf life, the preserving and the mastering. They are 
symbolized by the separation of the sexes. The woman Is history 
and represents the life of the race; the man makes history. The 
^oman accepts only with difficulty that other history which takes 
ker sons from her and the man ever experiences a conflict of 
d utlea between the public and the private manlfeetationa of 
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Deatiny, tho sword and. the spindle side of "being, the State 
or the Family emanation of directional Time. 

Property, too, as a trait of race, belonging to History 
and reduced to a concept only with the advent of the Cosmopolis 
exhibits this duality. It is expressed in the twin attributes 
of possession: Having as power and having as booty. From the 
feeling of power stems conquest, politics and law; from that 
of booty derives trade, spoil and money. Ibis explains the 
superiority of money over dogma in the constitutional struggle 
of the early civilization, but the emergence of money as the 
dominant form in turn heralds a decline of political vitality. 

Spengler argues that all success in history, war and 

2 

"in that continuation of war by other means called politics" 
has been the product of unities that found themselves "in form" 
A being is in form in the same sense as the term is used in 
sports. V/hen athletes are in form the ease of their perfor¬ 
mance hides the difficulty of their acts. A style, that has 
become second nature, signifies an art period "in form". A 
political unit is in condition when its tradition breeds a high 
average, enabling it to dispense with the great men, whose in¬ 
cidental appearance frequently does more harm than good by the 

. \ 3 

void their death leaves in the flow of events. 


Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 327. 

2. Spengler op. olt. Vol. II, p. 330. 

3- Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 444 - See also T. S. Elliott: 

Motes towards a Definition of Cultures. 
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gi The components of a Culture attain "form" as a people, 

j| Yhich grows to inward greatness only against other peoples, 

§§ & people is in form as a "State", representing history at rest, 
p Since it belongs to Tine a mere description of constitutional 

j§ 

ST! provisions can not explain the state* s essence, the real ex- 
|U presslons of which are those conventions and practices of 'which 

|*c4 

|y tbs constitution is all the more silent for their being taken 


ml for granted, 

IfS 

wm 


World history for Spengler is 3 tate-hlstory and not 
m class-history. Political leadership belongs always to a small 
\yk minority possessing the instinct of statesmanship and repres- 

m i 

i- : i enting the nation in the struggle of existence* Hie more 

|t 

r'.| naturally the internal arrangements of the state have developed, 
[13 the surer they adapt themselves to crisis situations- ihe inner 

Iff 

y constitution of a nation must always aim at readiness for the 
|5 outer fight* Ihis involves the management of internal opposi- 

y tion h7 tho ruling stratum in such a fashion that the energies 

§1 

! ; ! of the nation do not exhaust themselves in party conflicts and 

1 2 

M treason not be thought of as a last resort. Foreign polidy 

Ll la the ultimate criterion of domestic fitness* 


I The private and the public aspect of tho dp 3 tiny-idea 

I are uymbolissed In each culture by a peasantry which is history 
| an 3 a society which makes it and comes to consciousness of it- 
| self only against the background of a peasantry, A society 


]' Spengler op* ait. Vol. II p. 369* 
Spengler op. clt* Vol. II p. 367* 







II nrzanizes itself as Estates of vhich. only two have symbolic 

m 

ft significance. Nobility and Priesthood constitute Spongier 1 s 

i'i ■ 

E'i gvnbols for the antinomy of becoming and being, Destiny and 

m * i 

l*< Causality, Tima and Spaoe. Hie nobility represents the coo- 

jP 

|f| n ic f the eternal flow of events, the exclusive validity of tho 

pi rjeed. Its educational ideal is training (Zucht), acquired only 

jfe'1 -by living in an environment and a customary ethics YThich bases 
M 2 

j itself on its self-evident existence not on its truth. 

tel 

gv| The priesthood serves as the mediator to the enigmatic 

|£-”3 

I’f and constitutes the symbol of the eternally possible. Its adu- 

pi 

• J cation consists of shaping (Bildung), dependent on studies, and 

W% . 

f'-3 amoral of eternal validity. A ripe nobility exhibits finished 

[ | living, the highly developed Priesthood that dignity of bear- 

11 

r | ing which denies mere actuality aa unessential. "Celibacy 

t 

is 

p'i excludes the priesthood from history and its character indel- 

i$ 3 

t-u lbllia from time." 

|| Hue early political organization of feudalism bases 

Itself on the Estates, its hierarchy of orders viewing the kind 

t.| merely as a primus-interparos. Hie ruler possesses subjects 

2 1 only in so far as they owe allegiance to a vassal of his. Pri¬ 
ll 

[jvate law serves as the bond of union; a customary ethics, 

|stresses honor and loyalty. Hie two sides of property are 


\ |1* For an analysis of this: inconsistency see post - "Conclusions" 
| | the outpouring of a soul. 

• 1 2. Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 341. 

[ P* Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 337. 
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her8 united. ihe Norman conquests, though consequences of a 


dynamic world-feeling the outpouring of a soul that felt the 
infinite as challenge were nevertheless managed with prudent 
calculation typified by the Domesday hook of England and the 
financial arrangements of Frederick 2nd. 

Politics, as every manifestation of existence, Spangler’s 
scheme exhibits the gradual dominance of waking-consciousness. 

Iho idea emerges that life is not merely to be lived but in¬ 
volves a task as well, ihe writ that should run through the 
whole realm expresses the claim of the State, the care of which 
extends to all and in whleh the Estates represent merely func¬ 
tional parts. This evokes a violent resistance by the old feud¬ 
al orders, subdued only with the aid of the hascent Third 
Estate in the First Tyrannls, the time of the Abasalds, the 
Fronde. After this victory the affinity between Estate and 
State, implicit in the ability of a nobility to live an idea 

develops into the dynastio state which exhibits a purity of 

1 

form that constitutes the maturity of the Culture. Feudal 

unity is overcome by national, and the fact of rulerahip 

2 

elevated into the symbol of sovereignty. The Faustian feel¬ 
ing of Care finds its profoundest symbol in the dynasty which 
actualizes the unity of a sequence of generations. It produces 
Cabinet diplomacy of strict rules and masterly conception, the 
very embodiment of aotion-at-a distance, of a will-to-power 
I asserting itself in a planned manipulation of force-relations. 


for disousBion of this inconsistency see ^ ConclU8lon8 ,, , 
Spengler op. clt. Vo.l. II, p. 378. 
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The development of tho nation-stato le a symptom of 
the emerging dominance of the cities. Th© city spirit is prac¬ 
tical , valuing objects by their utility, incapable of living 
a tradition. The unity of the Third Estate results from its 
opposition to the political dominance of the nobility. The 
age of conceptual controversy about liberty begins. Freedom 
for the emancipated understanding of the city is always free¬ 
dom "from" something, the ever finer subtilising of what should 
be an inner experience. In the Baroque, the First Tyrannies 
political controversy was the manifestation of the pulse of 
breeding, but the Third Estate constitutes merely a community 
of waking-consciousness in the educated, whose numina are 
systems elaborated with an eye to their inner consistency, 
without regard to their pertinency. 

But ” the effects of truths are always different from 
1 

their tendency 11 . Abstract money appears divorced from the 
value of the land* Its concern with freedom Is merely as a 
tool for achieving political dominance. It does not ask public 
opinion but attempts to form It. Its Interest is not the fran¬ 
chise but electioneering, not the party-membership but the 
party machine. The power and booty outlook separate In the 
nobility, as do cult and learning In the priesthood. The his¬ 
tory of all n Lato Cultures" exhibits a ceaseless struggle of 
sicmey against law, of Intellect against tradition. But money 

Spongier op. cit. Vol. II. p. 401. 
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belongs to the world of facts, and intellect to the realm-of- 

truths with the inevitable consequences, "Intellect rejects - 

1 

money directs" characterizes the last phase of each Culture. 
Ihe tragic irony of this period resides in the fact that the 
theorists of freedom are in the final analysis only assisting 
money to he effective. At the end of this development stands 


tfapoleoniam. 



Spengler finds in England the laboratory in which both 
aides of 5hird-E3tate politics, the ideal and the real, grad¬ 
uated. Here the Fronde triumphed and so the bourgolsie could 

grow up in the strong forms of the First Estate, which dls- 

2 

armed it with its inner superiority and never allowed train¬ 
ing to be substituted for breeding in the development of its 

tradition. Basing its actions on the self-evidence of England's 
3 

greatness, it substituted the absolutism of class-delegation 
for the absolutism of the State, which in Britain never attained 
the symbolism of an inward idea. Its plaoe was taken by 

"society”, as the symbol of the nation being "in form" under 

/ 

the class-regime; a word which in the French rationalists be¬ 
came the vehicle for the expression of their hatred of author¬ 
ity, In England, however, authority was well-defined. It 

1. Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 402. 

2. Spongier op. cit. Vol. II. p. 444, 

3. Spengler op. ait. Vol. II. p. 392. 








resided in the Parliament, which aa a creation of the Baroque 

embodied the cosmic flow of the Culture's maturity and there- 

1 

fore had music in it. The genealogical principle was repres¬ 
ented by the upper stratum of society, which divided itself 
according to the relative predominance of the power or the 
booty outlook, into a "respectable" and a "fashionable" party. 
! 3iough the State's care for all was replaced by a frank asser¬ 
tion of class-interest, the organization of the major parties 
was such that they represented all effective members of society. 
The Parliamentary style represented the British equivalent of 
Cabinet diplomacy. 

On the other hand, there never occurred any confusion 
of the Intellectual concepts and practical politics. "The 
successful utilization of the bourgeois catchwords in politics 
presupposes the shrewd eye of a ruling class for the intell¬ 
ectual constitution of the stratum liiich intends to attain 

3 

power, but will not be capable of wielding it when attained. w 
Consequently in England the generations of "free" opinion was 
moat highly developed by the press Gnd political campaigns as 
well as Parliament, were systematically managed. 

It was different on the Continent. There the two sides 
of liberalism-freedom from the restrictions of soilbound life, 

!• Spengler op. ci'c. Vol II, p. 403. 

2. Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 392. 

Spongier op. oit. Vol. II. p. 403. 
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fraedom of the intellect for all criticism end of money for 
any business w/'tivity, opera ted as solvent of all fora. There 
the distrust of authority felt by the Third-Estate ■was so 
great that it was ready to resure its freedom by means of a 
dictatorship. This represents the panic felt by any multi¬ 
tude that no longer feels itself "in condition”. The waking- 
consciousness of which lias so dominated the destiny aspect 

that it is ready to salvage its inner cohesiveneas by submission 

2 

to an authority that would never be tolerated, if legitimate, 

Ihin is the essence of the second Tyrannia, of Alexander, of 
flap ole on. The self-evident basis for new oreativeness has dis¬ 
appeared and naked power becomes the criterion for success. 

Out of the depths of the Megalopolis, emerges at this 
stage, in Rome, In Paris, a formlaas mass, that expresses it¬ 
self no longer as mere opposition to traditional valuea, but 
Is the very embodiment of nihilistic power - to which various 
languages attach equally contemptuous labels? Canaille, Poepel, 
Mob, its Influence Is out of proportion to its numbers, sine© 
it is always presont, forcing Its way Into the forefront of 
events, overshadowing all political activity by Ita threat. 

Tie bourgeoisie henceforth risks its Inner adhesiveness at any 
moment, both because of Its smaller effective numbers, the ab¬ 
sence of a positive guiding idea and the Inferiority of its 
3 

termination. The fear of the mass causes a turn by the 


I 1 * Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 404. 

S-. i 2 * Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p, 405. 

I | Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 400. 



{bird Estate at the beginning of each Civilization to a Con¬ 
stitutional monarchy of which the most extreme form is the 
Republic. Here in the Estate-state, the British model could 
be copied to advantage. 

Two inner contradictions ever harassed the nineteenth 
century parliamentary state, however; the genealogical prin¬ 
cipal of such strength, that it' saw in the state an embodiment 
of a dynasty that no longer existed and the cold intellect 
that only recognized the perfect form of government. This 
again symbolized the opposition of Time, Space, becoming and 
being. "While in England the parties were distinguished by 
their possession of different though" well-tested inodes of 
Government, on the Continent the criterion was the direction 
towards which the Constitution was to bo changed-tradition or 

theory.” In this contest it was forgotten that foreign policy 

1 

la the ultimate standard of Inward fitness. TPhe domestic and 
diplomatic service developed* in opposite directions and the 
real victor of the dilemma was abstract money. 

This Involves the reason for the decay of democracy. 

The Third Eata-te attains political effectiveness as a party, to 
vhich one adheres because of agreement with its conceptual pro¬ 
gram, but to which one does not inwardly belong. Only the 
bourgeoisie is "in form" as a party. The aristocracy, though 
as a defensive action it may thus constitute itself and n,. 


Pi 1. 5 


pengler op. cit, Vol. II, p. 414, 
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13 values and does not count and therefore merely adopts literal 

|5f5 

ps/ nsethods as a mode of survival. The Marxists, also forced into 
lK bourgeois forms exhibit a continual conflict between their will, 

i'i 

ft' which is of necessity outside constitutionalism and Is defined 

B ' i 

| j by Spengler as civil war and I to appearance. But the growth 
Ip of party entails the eventual degeneration into interest groups, 

fe 

tel the reason for the cohesiveness of the bourgeoisie having dis- 

|| 

; i appeared with the elimination of the political eminence of the 
M First Estate. For democracy to work as intended by Its the or- 

isi 

kk ists requires the almost total absence of interested leader- 

IS 

Pi ship. Yet a tendency that has once embodied itself in politic 

i 

ffl cal form not only motivates parties but becomes its tool. "At 

&-H 

S I flr3t parties came into existence for the sake of the program. 

II 

fci lien they are held on to defensively as a tool for power and 

H 

y booty. Finally the program is forgotten and the organization 

m 2 . 

K; exists for its own sake." This Spengler calls Caeaarlsci, the 

P 

f,1 dominance of formless power. 

m . y 

g| Thug the rights of the people and the influence of the 

LJ people inua t he sharply differentiated, according to Spengler. 

H 

!f1 Indeed, the influence of the electorate varies inversely with 

H 

>t| the degree of universality of the franchise. The people’s 

F-f 

l 1 fundamental right of choosing its own representatives i® in 

5-1 

fc I practice denied, for 


K 3 . 

1 1 x * Spengler op. cit. Vol. II p. 461. 
‘ u | 2. Spengler op. olt. Vol. II p. 452. 
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every fully developed organization recruits Itself, The effect¬ 
ive control of politics reverts to the party leadership, the 
limit of its capabilities determined by the availability of' 
money. For money emerges as the dominating force in the final 
stages of democracy, Elections require funds, and public opin¬ 
ion must be made amenable by campaigns. In this phase, free 
formation of public opinion Is impossible. The Press becomes 
an independent force manipulating minds by the constant repeti¬ 
tion of party-slogans, suppressing hostile or financially In¬ 
effective criticism by its Conspiracy of Silence and forestall¬ 
ing the possible adverse effects of occasional books by review- 

2 

ing them. 

This Is magnified by the particular dynamism of Faustian 
nan, rho already In Scholasticism achieved a Trilled unity that 
allowed no hostile criticism. This state it ever strives for, 

Tie dictatorship of the party-machlnes supports itself on the 
Press. Election campaigns become civil wars fought with the 

ballot, "To preserve the form even If It contradicts the ad- 

5 

vantage”, forms the theoretical basis of democracy, but this 
is exactly what the non-Eatate finds Itself incapable of doing. 
Gradually the feeling grows that the Constitution contains no 
effective guarantees and the rights that tho Grandparents died 
for, cease to be meaningful to the descendants. People become 
tlr&d of the gleaming concepts and turn to the release afforded 


1- Spengler op. cit, Vol. II. p. 456. 

?• Spongier op, cit. Vol, II, p, 461. 

5. Spongier op, cit, Vol. II. p. 416, 
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by the Second Religiousness, The political form-world haa 
been thought to completions and Destiny begins to reassert 
itself over dogmatic causality. The West has produced no pol¬ 
itical theorist with an ability to reach the souls since Marx* 
Democracy then represents not a summit of achievement but an 
inevitable stage on the road from Napoleonism to that of 
CaGsariam, which for the last time concentrates in itself all 
that remains of blood, of dynastic feeling, of the Idea of the 
State* 


The period of Caosarism is preceded by an age of gigan- 

1 

tic conflict, the "period of Contending States" lasting from 
Alexander to Ceasar in the Classical and beginning with Napo¬ 
leon in the West* This epoch exhibits in the crassest shape 
the opposition between the great form and the great individ¬ 
ual* The loss of the felt relation to the cosmic beat opens 
opportunities for private individuals who will have power at 
any price and who as embodiments of force can shape the destiny 
of a Culture, The great tradition, which made genius dispens¬ 
able, there is replaced by great fact-men, whose accidental 

appearance can elevato an era into an epoch and whose death 

2 

can cause the total collapse of all their enterprise. To be 
aura, the transition period from the Culture to the Civiliza¬ 
tion also had its phenomena of pure force-Napoleon or Alexander* 


1* Spengler op a cit, Vol* II* p. 418, 
2. Spengler op, cit* Vol, II, p* 410, 
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But there was always the strong tradition of the Baroque at 
its hack and the pulse of being had not yet completely died out, 
Tne Culture had bound up all forces In a strict form. But with 

the appearance of Napoleonism, they v/ere released - and in time 

1 

Nature broke forth. ‘Cabinet diplomacy had been conducted 
within definite rules. The wars of the 18th century consisted 
of the maneuvers of small armies under well-understood condi¬ 
tions, But the era preceding Caesariam replaces the absolute 
state with a battling society of states. This is the dawn of 
the great individual beginning in the Classical with Hannibal 
and in tho West with the World War. 

Wars become ever more violent and uncompromising. Until 

the beginning of civilisation the technique of War had always 

2 

been subsidiary to the development of craftsmanship. But now 
the requirements of continuous war or potential war require 
the subservience of all mechanical means to instruments of des¬ 
truction and largely condition technical progress by Its assumed 
fitness for military operations. Universal military service, 
maaa-charges dominate battles that would to contemporaries of 
Frederick the Great have appeared madness. 

The ruthlessness of the peace-conditions matches the 
expenditure of force. Starting with Napoleon tho conventions 
of 18th century warfare began to be violated. Only tho physi¬ 
cal restrictions tend to limit the exploitation of military 

1* Spongier op. ctt. Vol. II. p. 418. 

Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 420. 
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! Spengler op, clt. Vol. II. p. 422. 

3 2 * Spengler op. clt. Vol, II. p. 422. 

3 - Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 430. 



successes. The Treaty of Versailles deliberately avoided 

final conditions of peace, enabling the victors to modify their 

2 

demands with the changing-situation. 

Imperialism is the inevitable product of Civilization 
an outward thrust to hide the inner void. After the formless¬ 
ness of the early conflicts, the most self-assured power, 
emerges as the dominating force. The vacuum created by the 
collapse of all Inner meaning has such strength that it does 
not matter whether a people wills to assume this role. It Is 
seized and pushed Into It. Rome did not conquer Its Empire, 

It condensed Itself into that form and despite ScIpio T s aware¬ 
ness of the dangers Rome could not escape Its destiny. So it 
will be with the West* The power centers will become ever 
fevrer, the tensions ever greater, the wars more violent. Bio 
great foci of power will decide the fate of continents until 
Caesarism In Its political form will supervene and life grad¬ 
ually slip back into biological periods* 

In the souls of thu people, arises at this ©tag© a 
great desire for peace. Every civilization knows the cry for 
reconciliation and universal understanding* But the loglo of 
the age of Caeaarism will not allow it, n The Hague Conference 

of 1907 was a prelude to the World War; the Washington Confer- 

3 

once of 1922 will have been that of others. n A civilisation 


y 
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does not permit a people to choose ita mode of life, judging 
it by its fitness for the struggle. In thia ta3k whatever re¬ 
mains of old traditions, representing the organic facltbrs*. 

such as the U.S. constitution, acquires tremendous force and 

1 

can bring about historical results of great magnitude* 


Money at the beginning of this period permeated public 
life. Economics, the activity which belongs to the spindle- 
sida of being, its mere preserving aspects, la the primary 
mode of thought in the young Coamopolia. Ethics becomes social- 
engineering. "Property is theft" representing the ultra-material¬ 
istic conception of the thought? n \7hat shall it profit a man 

2 

if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul," But 

money is merely a form of thought, ordering all activity with 

reference to itself. Like all problems of the Culture it will 

reach a state of absolute inner finishedneaa, no matter how 

powerful its present manifestations. Ihe dynamic economics 

of the Faustian Culture, symbolized by double-entry bookkeeping, 

a pure spatial analysis of an economic condition and in which 

3 

the true values are production and work not as mistakenlv 

4 

assumed gold, has reached the limit of ita inner possibilities. 
Just as at the time of Diocletian, thinking in terms of money 


s , 

3 i * Spengler op. clt. Vol. II. p. 450. 
3 2. Spongier op. clt. Vol. II. p, 344, 
1 3. Written In 1918, 

4 * Spengler op, clt, Vol, II, p. 493. 
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w ill gradually cease and the force of law, the power aspect 

1 

of becoming triumph over the mere acquisitive aide« 

fhia,Spengler believes,may be the fate, too, of that 
urime- symbol of the West, the Machine. No other Culture has 
constructed Its relationship to the macrocosm, in such macter- 
ful fashion, or achieved such a thoroughgoing revision of its 
environment. The working-hypothesis ever exhibits the Faustian 
attitude towards the universe. Work and deed are the great 
ethical concepts of this Culture, Kant’s categorical impera¬ 
tive a command of activity. But technical knowledge will be 
of no avail, to a soul that has lost Its necning. If the best 
young minds of the future will no longer see life’s purpose in 
practical pursuit and withdraw Into mysticism, if the succeed¬ 
ing generations become obsessed with the Satanism of their 
creations, then nothing can stop the decay of this prime aymbol, 

e creation of the intellect and not of pure labor an Marx 
2 

supposed. 

fills will be the stage of pure Caesariam, the formless 
force, which whatever its outward trappings will depend on the 
personal power of its possessor. 'The huge citizen-militia la 
replaced by the chief’s followings, private armies whose des¬ 
tinies depend on their leaders as in the time of Caesar, Pompey 
and Octavian. The real focus of events becomes the Megalopolis 
iu vvhich wars of infinite bloodiness because of their private 


1 Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p* 196, 
| 2, Spengler op. cit. Vol. II. p. 344 
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y nature herald the beginning of the final contest for power. 

fei* 

|Z ^u Q victorious Caesarian will then constitute the last attempt 

m 

1ft vj't the powers of the blood, doomed to petrification because 

FI * * 

t] the fire in the soul of the Civilization has long died out, 
ft Its outward manifestations are mere appearance, People’s 

IP 

rights take the place of the scepter and crown in constitu- 

g| 

If tional monarchy, Ihey are carefully paraded for the multitudes 

pi 

m to hide their total lack of real meaning, With power without 

g§3! 

P4 tradition as its last manifestation, with waking-consciousness 

fMi 

€\ defeated by itself, the Civilization turns itself Into a fellah 

mi 

state where time is meaningless, and history at an endi 
111 ,f And bo the drama of a high culture-that wondrous 

i ■ 

world of deities, arts, thoughts, battles, cities - closes 

iif-! 

fe with the return of the pristine facta of the blood eternal 

pl y*- * 

. that is one and the same as the ever-circling cosmic flow, 

n 

.v- .J 

g. Bie bright imaginative Waking-Being submerges itself into the 

Sji 

igr * 

|| silent service of Being, as the Chinese and Roman empires tell 
|§ U3« Tims triumphs over Space, and it is Time whose inexorable 

P 

fl movement embeds the ephemeral incident of the Culture, on this 

Bi . 

|i Planet, in the incident of man - a form wherein the incident 

M 

E.,1 life flows on for a time, while behind It all the streaming 

!J 

| | horizons of geological and stellar histories pile up In the 
light-world of our eyes. 

m - 

!|| tT For us, however, whom a Destiny has placed in this 

15 and at this moment of its development - the moment when 


gfct ttoney is celebrating its last victories, and the Caesarism that 

F- - ?i 
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ia to succeed approaches with quiet, firm step - our direction, 
billed and obligatory at once, is set for us within narrow 
limits, and on any other terms life is not worth the living. 

Ke have not the freedom to reach to this or to that, but the 
freedom to do the necessary or to do nothing. And a task that 

historic necessity has set will be accomplished with the indiv- 

1 

idual or against him.” 


I Spangler’s metaphysical dilemma perinea ts his political 

0 

4 

i theory, vriiieh contains many similarities with the Platonic con- 

1 

f ception of degeneration as the consequence of a Iobs of tradi- 

1 

j tlon and the dominance of selfishness. Hie Estates represent 

€ 

4 the quintessence of creativity embodying breed and training 

1 

| and thereby become the foci of world-history. Yet Just how la 

| 

2 this creativity accomplished? Hie Nobility symbolizes pure 

Qt 

| becoming and the Priesthood typifies waking-consciousness. 

1 

* Since the essence of the former is comprised in living a des- 

8 

■\ tiny and that of the latter in confining Itself to the world 

I 

|j aa eternally possible expressed by a withdraw®! from history, 

| it is difficult to see what constitutes Spongier 1 s criterion 
| for ascribing equal symbolic significance to their appearance 
1 as estates. If the Nobility does nothing but live a destiny 
I It cannot be creative. If the Priesthood represents mere waking- 
I consciousness it docs not possess any characteristic symbolism. 


\ 1 1* Spenglar op. cit. Vol. II, p. 507. 
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Acaln, if religion Is a construction of waking-conscloueness 
one should expect Its early manifestations to be hesitant, un¬ 
sure of themselves, attaining ever greater inastery of form 
tfith the emancipation of the waking-consciousness in the devel¬ 
opment of the Culture. In fact, exactly the opposite Is true 
in Spengler's scheme. Ihe period of greatest religious creative 
force occurs at the beginning of the Culture and Caesarian 
finds religion Just as all other problemation devoid of any 
symbolic significance. 

Ihe nobility as the prime estate appears unable by it¬ 
self to achieve that inner purpoaiveness which Spengler con¬ 
siders the outstanding characteristic of the State. Indeed the 
State comes into existence only over its opposition. If the 
symbolism of the state finds its expression in an idea* which 
transcends mere becoming, it seems evident that this idea is 
a function of waking-consciousness not of an immanent destiny. 
Moreover, a a Spengler points out, the Magian cultures articu¬ 
late themselves almost exclusively through the symbolism of a 
Priesthood, with the nobility playing a subsidiary role. 

Ihe conclusion appears- again,.despite many striking in- 
zlghto, that the strict separation of becoming and being into a 
postulate of alternatives has no standing in reality. Doth are 
merely tendencies, the relative predominance of which, character¬ 
izes inodes of world-experience. 

j Purposiveneas without an organic framework is meaningless. 


See post Ch. n Th© Sense of Responsibility”. 
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Puro existence describes an animal state* All creativity re- 
cuires waking-consciousness, but effective leadership will take 
Into account the unconscious factors of motivation* It must 

be admitted that in many respects Spongier acknowledges this. 

1 

In the chapter on mathematics, he explicitly affirms the inter¬ 
relationship. The confrontation of Pilate and Christy of pro¬ 
found and compelling beauty, contains a poetic Implication not 
only of the opposition but also the connection of these aspects 
of life. But ever the temptation to 3 hock and the approach to 
history as a machine perpetually reproducing new manifestations 
of power, which man is impotent to influence, gains the upper 
hand and leads to the elaboration of the opposition between 
lime and Space, Destiny and Causality, the World-aa-Hiatory 
and the V/orld-as-Nature. 

"Luther was the creation, not of Intellectual necessity 
2 

but of destiny.” It would be better to say that destiny embodies 
itself in intellectual necessity. Political conduct reveals 
not just an inexorable immanence but a process of becoming con¬ 
sciously evaluated. Luther was consequently more than the 
creation of historical necessity, but the shaper of a tendency, 
the inspiration of a dimly felt longing. Life reveals not 
merely activity, but purposeful activity. Politics la not a 
simple problem of living the organic immanence, but of recog¬ 
nizing the possibilities of the situation. This recognition. 


Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p. 54. 
Spengler op. cit. Vol. II, p. 2S5, 
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pea? . 

E'4 Conclusions 

jp Spongier^ philosophy of history reveals all the im- 

K1 plications of his metaphysical assumptions. The forms of the 

I ?reat Cultures emerge out of the stream of nameless humanity, 

I] their whole life an effort to actualize, their immanence. Ihe 

I I 

| ' directedness of existence, the experience of destiny soon 

I cone into conflict vrlth waking-consciousness, however. Stif¬ 
fs ] 

g ; led >3y a rationallsn that recognizes no myater3.es. Ideation 

ip- * 

*t\ the great style ceases. In religion, in politics, in art, 
t \ formlessness rules a humanity which can find refuge from the 
| * tensions in its soul only in mystery cults, in panem et circenaes 

I -i 

F-‘ and in 3llent resignation to political Caesarlsm. Aa the oosmio 

a? q 

I; teat gradually decreases the Culture turno itself into a Civil- 

I * 

| : ization amidst e series of cataclysmic wars. Finally, with 

'p_ 4 

g. waking-consciousness defeated by itself, the powers of the blood 

l-i 

f reassert themselves, life reverts to the fellah state of creat- 
f - ive impotence. the Civilization oetrlfies and dies. 

H 

| | Despite the poetic imaginativeness of this philosophy 

f l and its many startlingly accurate predictions, our analysis has 
f 1 revealed serious difficulties. 'Ihe opposition between waking- 

N 

[ l consciousness and becoming, between Time and Space, History 


I ) an d Causality expresses but .does not reaolve / the dilemma of the 

I' J ' 

{ I experience of freedom in a determined environment. Spengler be- 

1 | Sieves that history reveals an inexorable destiny, its triumphs 

1 i 

i 1 consequence of an almost unnnnsolous participation in the 

i | 

| If P-ocesa of becoming* But much of his data disproves these 

1-3 
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p“i contentions* If each culture constructs its ovm linage of the 
IT v or Id and spends its existence in an attempt to actualize it. 

If 

Ijfc then the biological sequence of generations attains symbolism 
I” only through an inward' experience. But since experiences are 
unique and necessity can govern only the general, we find that 
P the specificity of each culture is & function of freedom, not 


f 


;; a blindly-working organic lmmanenoo. Destiny requires waking- 

Ip* 

consciousness to actualize its possibilities* 

On the other hand, if the life of each culture represonta 


?! an effort to actualize its prime-symbol, one would expect the 

t§ 

m 

■jj historical development of the culture to vary as much as their 

Is 

\0> 

1 symbolism* Spengler, however, has postulated an identical pol¬ 

ls 

? itical institutionalization at comparable stages of existence* 

I? iiia leads to the conclusion^ , that the cultures may not repres- 


3 ent as self-contained organisms as Spengler suggests. The very 

J 

*$1 possibility of making an analysis of another Culture *3 soul 


3j indicates, moreover, a degree of inner relationship compounded 

1 

; j oy tho fact that Spengler seriously examines only the Faustian, 

ft:j 1 

j Appolllnian and Kaglan Cultures. 

Spengler *3 denial of the Interrelationship of Cultures 

* * snd their Inability to ever understand each other’s symbols Is 

thus refuted by hia approach. If the symbols of another Culture 

eusc always remain lnwerdly remote, it la diffioult to see what 

1'overns the continuation of any ideation. If, however, moBt 

fti 


I | For more oomplete analysis see ante discussion at end of 
previous section. 
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;ultures begin by taking over foreign symbols then It can hardly 


be as 


serted that these forma did not condition their users. Though 


Christianity may have been adapted to fit the needs of the Faus¬ 
tian 3 oul, the whole history of the West was permeated by the 
particular spirituality of this well-organized institution, 
vlth Its heritage of the Greeco-Koman tradition. The infusion 
of new meaning into old forms involves a different process than 
spontaneous creativity. 

Spengler's political theory contains similar inconsis¬ 
tencies. It proved impossible to reconcile the metaphysical 
postulate of alternative modes of behavior with a political 
symbolism expressed In Estates. The nobility as the represen¬ 
tative of an inexorable destiny appears to have no scope for 

creativity and the Priesthood, as the exponent of pure waking- 

1 

consciousness lacks symbolism. Spengler's difficulty derives 
from the resolution of tendencies whose relative predominance 
cirnracterizes modes of world-experience Into incompatible alter¬ 
natives. He forgot that the World-as-History and the World-as- 
Hsture are merely symbolic) representations of possible apprehen¬ 
sions of reality, not objective attributes of existence. History 

and Causality represent types of analysis concerned respectively 

2 

*ith noumenal and phenomenal occurrences. This doeb not prove 
thoir opposition, however. It merely indioates levels of 


! *• Ihese arguments are presented at considerably greater length 
at the end of the respective chapters, 
a See post Ch. History and Han's Experience of Morality for 
| Complyte analysis. 
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| meaning for events which cars be understood only as a unity, as 

i 

1 destiny purpoalvely evaluated, as history consciously lived.. 

1 

P Purely analytical criticism of Spengler vrf.ll, hov7ever, 

1 1 

'4 never discover the profounder levels of his philosophy. These 

U reside in hig evocation of those elements of life that will ever 
tie the aubjeot of an inner experience, In his intuition of a 
;; mygtio relationship to the infinite that expresses personality, 

4 SDengler’s vision encompassed an approach to history v<hlch - 

1 

whatever our opinion of his conclusions-transcended the mere 

y 

’1 causal analysis of data and the shallow dogmatism of many pro- 

c%| 

sp 

'% press theories* No discussion of internal structure can inval- 
; idate the force of Spengler*s description of Christ’s journey to 

I 

J Jerusalem or the dramatic quality of the exposition of the dilemma 

f'4 

"j in Mlohelengelo’a soul. After all has been said, the convlotlon 

i 

iff remains that Spengler ha£ found a poetry in life which rises 

§§ the/ 

5 . above barren systematization of its manifestations. 

ia 

S3 5 * 

gf To be sure, such an approach presents dangers. The 

Wi 

I:j latent antl-lntelleotualism may well lead to a cult of sheer 


In any philosophical discussion one must sharply distinguish 
the philosophical assumptions from their argument. A refut¬ 
ation of the latter may merely mean that the metaphysical 
postulates are capable of stronger supporting formulation. 
Logic can aid in evaluating internal consistency and rele¬ 
vance but la no test for the metaphysical assumptions whloh 
can be analyzed only by utilizing another set of assumptions, 
not an objective standard of validity. It la possible, there* 
fore, to offer different explanations for all of Spengler^ 
symbols of soul-Images without refuting the concept of the 
soul of a culture. (See Appendix A - The Concepts of Mean¬ 
ing)., 












-, 0 ^er, of which recent history has seen many examples, But the 
fact that certain arguments if pressed to an extremity involve 
unacceptable consequences does not necessarily disprove their 
validity. It indicates rather that in the ultimate problems 
of life Man must find the sanction for his conduct within him- r 
self, not in technical solutions. Every event is not merely an 
effect but also an experience * As an effect it is subject to 
causal determination; as an experience it contains the meaning 
of freedom and the essence of personality, This accounts for 
the unsatisfactorineas of ethical systems such as Northrop’a, 

•vvho conceives values as approachable by mere methodology, Xfc 
*733 not, after all, Spinoza’s geometrical method that lod to 
hi^ ethical concepts but his inner attitude which a priori dir¬ 
ected the method. 

It wh 3 Spongier 1 s nerit that he understood this, as well 

as the underlying unity of all manifestations of human endeavor, 

though his poetic imagination caused him to overvalue the realm 

1 

of necessity and underestimate the purposive element. Perhaps 
the most serious criticism to be made against Spongier consists 


Dante has illustrated, in perhaps the only way possible, the 
interdependence of reason and inner experience, causality 
and grace. On the climb to the top of Mount Purgatory, he 
has absorbed the essence of human wisdom* Henceforth only 
an inner experience can conduct him. When Beatrice appears 
he turns for guidance to Virgil, but reason is here powerless, 
lust as Plato’s Idea of, the G-ood, just as Kant’s experience 
of freedom, the final attainment of human transcendence, i© 
a matter of inner illumination not technical manipulation. 

See post for full development of this idea. Ch, "The Sena© 
of Respon3ihili ty”, 
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of his uneasy swaying between the world-as-experience, 
which la the only approach to an apprehension of purpos¬ 
iveness and his vision of It as mere repetition of power- 
phenomena. He constantly stresses the uniqueness of ex¬ 
perience and yet finds in history no more than the general¬ 
ity of phenomena. The totality of man's longing can not, 
however, achieve a sanotion through a mere cataloguing of 
appearances, but must attain meaning through the specifio 
in Man's experiences. Spengler attempts to resolve these 

difficulties by his emphasis on the historical rather than 

1 

the moral aspects of existenoe. He Is ever concerned 
with an evaluation of the elements of success, which really 
represents a manifestation of a will-to-sya tern from a 
pragmatic rather than an ethical point-of-view. This em¬ 
phasis on success leads to that strict separation of History 
and Causality, of which the person of Christ constitutes 
not a proof but a contradiction. But no truth is without 
its historical tendency and every effective oonduot im¬ 
plies Borne normative element. 


1. See foot note Vol. II. p. 216. "The method of tho 

present work la historical, It therefore recognises 
the historical, as well as the antl-hlatorical aa a 
l'aot. The religious method on the other hand looks 
upon itself ao true and the opposite as falsa. The 
difference is quit© insuperable 
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Vihat else Is the meaning of Canossa, where not 
even dire political necessity availed to turn away a sup¬ 
plicant supported by dogma, hut who was reduoed to that 
position,at least in part, by the very strength of the 
moral sanction cf the church? 

On the other hand, Spengler's attempted pragma¬ 
tism makes the charge of Pessimism largely inapplicable. 

Pessimism in the ethical sense iniDlies the exiateno© of 

1 

standards. spengler, however, makes no more claim to 

embodying moral principles in his analysis of politico than 
Machlavelli. On the contrary, again like Kachlavelli, one 
can easily detect a preference for the lived metaphysics 
of an earlier time, when longing and life embodied itaelf 
In more virile forms. Spengler conceives himself in tho 
role of a physician, who by informing a patient of the 
incurability of cancer, does not advocate it as a way-of- 
life. 

1. The problem might be raised whether pessimism is not 
the condition for ethical progress. Certainly the 
assumption that this is the best of all possible 
world does not lend itself to an attitude of purpos¬ 
ive morality. 
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To "be sure, an acceptance of his conclusions and the 
recognition of the transitoriness of existenoe, nay -well lead 
to a kismetic resignation or a complete unconcern -with any¬ 
thing except material conditions of suooess, But this la only 

!| one tendency implicit In Spengler. Ita acceptance conotltutes 

§§/ 

the revelation of a personality rather than an invalidation 

| ,: of Spengler's position. No neoessary connection exists he- 

m 

l | twaen permanence of existenoe and moral conduct in the hla- 

B§ 

tt torical realm, any more than in private life. Ethics can not 

gj 

Fi ts derived from a purpoalveneas of the universe revealed In 

|f 

h| phenomenal appearances. That certainty of action la not given 

|| 

|j toman. On the other hand, the recognition of limits, that 


t 






: one is man and not God, may in nations, as in individuals. 


serve as the hasie for ethloal criteria and the conoept of 

1 

the moral personality of mar. 


I Spengler states at one point that the West Is composed 

j of Kantians who do not lenow how Kantian they are. It Is oer- 

1 

I j tain that he, too, has followed Kant's position to Its ultim¬ 
ate conclusion. All phenomenal appearance requires for ita 
cognition not only forms Imposed by the human mind, but those 
Tei 7 forms are funotlons of particular cultures. They do not exhaust 


r ■ 


See post Chapter "History and Man's Experience of Morality", 
Ch. "Hie Sens© of Responsibility" for full development. 
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_|j* theaaelvea In establishing patterns or phenomenal knowledge, 

|fe tut Include all manifestations of human activity, including 

j those nuraina specifically excepted by Kant: our knowledge of God, 
freedom, immortality and morality. 


If F«nt conditioned all subsequent metnphysics it is 
certain that Hegel is immanent in most of the philosophy of 


SI 

§! 

If 

|y history, no matter how passionate the denial. His concept of 
. i history as the manifestation of the Idea in time and Nature as 

If 1 

i the representation of the spirit in Space was adopted by Speng- 


p : 


j|l in anything more essential than formulation from the self-real- 


3 ler vri tli but minor modifications. Hie destiny that Is our ex- 

'! 

1 perience of history differs neither In Its inward necessity nor 




kation of the Spirit. For Hegel 1 s rationality was not, af ter 
all, Kant f s pure reason but had as its ultimate criterion actual¬ 


ity. 


Darwin, too, be he ever ao derided, is implicit in much 


Hi of Spengler. The theory of evolution may well be no more than 

a working hypothesis, particularly adapted to the mentality of 

|-| 19th century England and logically replacable by a catastrophe 

I concept. Nevertheless, its primary test of physical survival 

I I is repeated by Spongier as the criterion of fitness in his 

2 

Id - as - Hi s t ory. 


Hegel « The Philosophy of History p. 72* 

Spongier*s striking counterpart is Vico*a philosophy of his¬ 
tory, which however is never mentioned in "The Decline of the 
West 11 . Vico, too, saw in history a cyclical recurrence of 
civilizations, their growth exhibiting discrete phases of 
activity. The occult wisdom of the early stage bases itself 
on a religious experience. But as the mystery of life dis¬ 
appears, reason becomes dominant. The philosophical wisdom 
of the Culture 1 a maturity expresses the claims of a ration¬ 
ality fully conscious of Its power. !Jo stage of development 
can be maintained, however. The necessary realization of a 
Culture's Immance follows an inevitable pattern. Vico Is 
taus the modern precursor of a systematic cyclical theory ox 




R3 Scholarly criticism of Spengler has been sporadic and 

frequently besides the point. Sabine’s brief summary is a tirade 
end not an analysis. V. S. Yarros confines himself to charac- 


f 


srlzing Spengler as the apostle of the new pessimism citing 


m 


14 




i 


ft 


in opposition the "progress" achieved in sooial legislation end 

2 

political liberty by Western man. The article suffers from 
having been written on the eve of the most demoniac outburst 
of tiia "progressive" West. 

The most profound analysis is probably that of Eduard 
3 

I'ejer, who^ though accepting many of Spengler’a conclusions, 
opposes to the concept of the organic culture of definite ex¬ 
tends and fixed duration, that of overlapping culture-circles, 
those capability of absorbing alien influences as well as their 
possibility of different development is manifold and whose de¬ 
cline is a result not a cause of excessive involvement in imper- 
4 

ialiatic ventures. Unis a purposive element of choice is im¬ 
ported Into Spengler’s development, its fatedness the result, 

5 

at least in part, of human volition. 


Is Spengler a determinist? This question is not as ab¬ 
surd as might appear from a cursory reading of his philosophy. 


i 1* Sabine - Western Political Thought p, 705. 

| 2* Open Court Vol. 47; 253, p. 8 June 1933. 

1 3. Schroeter - "Der Streit um Spengler" presents primarily an 
I analysis of conflicting points of view. 

‘ 4’ Eduard Meyer - Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes - Curtis 
| Verlag, Berlin. 

I | 5 * Though, of course, it can be argued that this volition is 
w | itself a function of destiny. 



D I 


Determinism. Is, after all,aflexibla concept. Freedom can never 


pf Bean unlimited choice, nor determinism plantlike dependence, 

EfcpHg 

|P * n y manifestation of the problems of necessity and freedom, 
g constitutes a question of the relative weight of tendencies 
rather than a crass assertion of inccmpatihles. Spengler took 
E tills into account, thou^i his Enthusiasm leads to a formulation 
£s that seem 3 to negate his theoretical awareness. Incident and 

ii 

« destiny are the differentia which represent the opposition. 

jpj 

|8 ihe historical direction Yfcich is fixed and unal terahlo, inea- 

gri capable as death-constitutea Destiny, Its embodiment in actual- 

® 1 

fg ity, however, depends on Incident. It was an Incident that 

igj' 

& Columbus discovered America as the agent of the Spanish rather 
||> than the French throne and that thereby the style of politics 
a® of the next centuries was set by Madrid instead of Paris, But 

£?f 

It was a destiny, that the late period of the West should aeoom- 

t plish itself through absolutism to a Revolution, That this rev- 
\ olution occurred In Franoe was an Incident, but It was a Destiny 
that Rapoleonism should, accompany the turn of the culture Into 
a civilization. There are personal Incidents when a great man 
|y such as Kapoleon concentrates the whole meaning of an epoch In 

m., 

k.j nlnself and thereby accomplishes In a few yearB, what under 

* „ 

\ l we Impersonal Incident of an epoch it took the Classical 

1 , 2 

4 Cecades to achieve, Tne Inner logic of events is fixed, 

§fjj 

E -“ general tendencies of the development determined, but 


Sr’- •: 

% 


tF' Spengler op. clt, Vol. I. p. 139 et eeq,. 
|4 2< Spengler op. clt, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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; | its incidental appearance is the result of the self-assurance 

§fr| 

E ana the work of people who can live a destiny rather than suf- 

§£1 1 

iri, i t i 

pj fer it. 

Itei 

gj Hi is leads to the dilemma inherent in all philosophy 

Id of history that stresses the organic aspect as a postulate of 

1.1 action: the connection between the necessary and the possible* 

ggj 

1 1 xt is a problem which Kant too considered and failed to solve 

j|j 

completely. In order to establish the validity of his oate- 

xfM 

p gorical imperative as a foundation of eternal peace, Kant was 

E -;| forced to demonstrate the possibility of its application. But 
| his oroof of feasibility became a die turn of necessity and seems 

I * 2 

|J to negate the moral basis of the categorical imperative. 
j| Similarly Spengler concluded by posing the alterna- 

>4 tives of doing the necessary or doing nothing. Yet this is 

gf 

m 3ie description of a psychological state rather than a guide 

tel 

M 

g to action. Just aa the pleasure principle in psychology it 

If 

ascribes a definitional motivation to past action but is total- 

i 

m 

S3 ly useless aa a standard for the prediction of future 


i 1. This refutes the argument that Spangler'a later work " Bie 
i House of Deci3ion n repreaenta a logical inoonalBtency. 

; Ho merely describes in that hook the possible lines of 
| actions open to the Western Culture in its present stage 
'1 of development. 

j 2 ' See poet. Ch. History and Man's Experience of Morality. 
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events. Man may ever dosire to do the no ce a a ary or pleasurable, 
if in vax’ying the fields of activity and thou^i the emphasis 
nav be on either tho moral or material aspect of life. However, not 
the postulate of necessity but the content ascribed to it con¬ 
stitutes die real criterion for motivated activity. Spengler’s 
only standard for a necessary action is its success. Apart 
fpon the fact that this represents no aid whatever in thy really 
crucial personal or political decisions - for what makes them 
problematical Is the existence of difficult alternatives - lie 
offers no standard for what he means by success. Christ died 
on the Cross and his mission to Jerusalem was a miserable mom¬ 
entary failure. Was his action, therefore historically un¬ 
necessary? Huss was burned in Constance and Luther split tho 
Church. Whose action embodied necessity? Was Luther possible 
without Huss? Some day, Protestant Christianity may disappear 


Tne difficulty of tho pleasure principle derives from the 
hedonistic implications of the word in everyday language. 

For what is really meant by the pleasure principle? The 
psychologist counters arguments that most persona are In¬ 
capable of striking a rational balance between various 
possible sources of satisfaction with an assertion of the 
unconscious factor of motivation. Since it is a faot that 
nany persona commit acts vhlch are actually painful, the 
psychologist finds refuge in a balance of greater and 
leaser pain. But what he is really saying Is that every 
action must have a preponderance of motives for its per¬ 
formance and he is thus describing motivated activity - If 
not merely activity - not pleasure. Of course, a scientist 
has a perfect right to adopt any definition suitable (see 
Appendix A) provided that he stays within the conventional 
meaning of his terms. Moreover the equating of pleasure 
and' motive is. really no help at all for it merely shifts 
the main problem from a definition of motive to a defini¬ 
tion of pleasure. It is never clear whether actions result 
from pleasure or whether pleasure Is that form which actions 
result and in the final analysis both conceptions must bo 
uaod. The same argument holds for the "necessity concept." 
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m from the face of the oarth. Will that reduce Luther to a mean- 
ill j n „i esg incident? Moreover, since history is itself a function 
HI 0 f the soul-image of a Culture and its awareness a result of 

m 

|§| Its symbolism, it appears that Leatiny and Incident, necessary 
!| r . n c] accidental are merely transitory manifestations of a part- 
M icular depth-experience and not applicable as a guide to actlv- 


3 Two misconceptions seem to he involved in the problem 

m 

U of necessity as a sanction of conduct: a confusion of the doer 

M * 

fl end the action, and of the intent rith the tondancy. TTo activ¬ 
ist 

I 1 ity can in retrospect be proved to have resulted from free vrill- 

£ j 

II the fact of action indicating a preponderance of factors on one 

pi 

!■ side- Tn this view all actions are determined. On the other 

: B. 4 

m 

I l hand only deeds embodying the logic of history are necessary. 

|J 

r |Hop can one reconcile this dilemma? 

§1 

y The intent and the tendency of histoi-ical figure are rad- 

t&J 

m . 

ri Ically different, aa Spengler frequently points out. Of what use 

y 

bhithen is a rule to do the necessary? V7herein lies the mystery of 

II 

• results totally Incommensurable with intention end yet dependent 

PiN 

i ] f or their appearanoe on such willed activity? 

hi ^ 

V: The greater the interval between the event and the analy¬ 

st • 

_ 3 is, the more determined does the act appear, as TOlstoi already 
| 1 

. jespliasized. With the passage of time, all the manifold possib- 
| jJitiea that accompanied performance are forgotten and only the 


^ Ibis toi - War and Peace - Epilogue. 
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action remains, a testimony to Its Irrevocability. Man, des¬ 
pite Hume, can never imagine anything totally out of his Trane 
of reference and the detailed historical development that might 
>xeve ensued. If, Tor example Rlchileu had not int erf erred in 
die 30-years v/ar, Is beyond the acupe of even the ribs t pon 1:tc 
historian. 

Undoubtedly, the frustrated soul of a suddenly tradl- 
toonlesa Germany In the 1920 T s cried out for something to hold 
on to* But none of Hitler’s lieutenants, aa evidence abundantly 
shows, could have unleashed the demoniac forces that were event¬ 
ually produced by the Fuehrer. Yet Hitler’s fate hung on a 
thread many times. Ever some little Incident saved lain, always 

in the minds of the chief actors there existed meaningful al- 

1 

tenia hives. YFha tever our view of the necessity of these events 
today, the key question Is In how far necessity could have 
served either as a guide to action or for the prediction of 
events in 1933. Similarly Spengler 1 a analysis of the British 
political development contains many challenging observations. 

Me has not explained, however, why It vras the Fronde and not 
the State v/hlch triumphed In the 17th century. 

ihis demonstrates the essential characteristic of his¬ 
torical necessity. No matter what we may think of Its compell¬ 
ing quality. It ever appears to man In the guioe of freedom, 
i lisre always seem to exist alternatives, between which one can 


1 ^ See Gisevlus - To the Bitter End. Vol. II. Chapter i. 



choose, and without such alternatives life would he un thinkable * 
2iis ia perhaps the profoundest meaning of the union of the 
categorical imperative with historical necessity in Kant. Necess¬ 
ity* us a guide to action Is useless, even for a pragmatist, 
fre number of historical figures who died believing themselves 
to have failed* and yet represented the future of their culture 
ia legion, as ia the number of those whose pinnacle of tempor¬ 
ary success merely served to hide the historical hollowness of 
their position. 

!ttie question of conceptual historical necessity can b© 
safely left unsettled then for It la prejudged by our experience 
of freedom. Freedom ia not a definitional quantity, but an 
Inner experience of life as a process of deciding meaningful 
alternatives. Hula, it must be repeated* does not mean unlimited 
choice* Everybody is a product of an age, a nation, and environ¬ 
ment. But, beyond that, he constitutes what is essentially un¬ 
approachable by analysis* the form of the form* the creative 
essence of history* the moral personality. However we may ex¬ 
plain actions In retrospect* their accomplishment occurred with 
the Inner conviction of choice. 

This Is not to say that Spongier*s view of the develop¬ 
ment of the culture through youth* maturity* to decline and 
3eath i 3 without merit. To life belongs death, in history, as 

I This, however, can not serve as the ultimate reconciliation 
of this inconsiatency in Xant. See post Ch IV "History and 
Man’s Experience of Morality." 
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g in individuals. No culture h^s yet "been pemnent, no striving 
fy completely fulfilled. It is not given to ran to choose his 

g|g 

fpj a ge, or to the statesman the condition of his tine. But the 

il 

If form taken by the particular period, the meaning given to life 

la the task of each generation, Man con find the sanction for 

Kb* 

US 

p* 1-^5 actions only within himself, not in the discovery of pur- 

p ’ 1 

M poses in phenomena. It la a responsibility correctly seen 
IS by Kant as a dutrv since even inactivity postulates an absolute 

ft 2 

Il norm. 


2| And so we come to the final problem in Spengler that 

fl of Youth and Age. Can one asoribe organic periods to Culture a? 
fU In how Tar 13 the analogy to organic experience valid? It seems 

Iff 

|g certain that to nan the problem of age la closely tied to a 
Hf physiological state. After a certain period of life th© know- 

rl| 

||j ledge of a limit becomes ever more definite, the inexorability 
US development in the light of one's past inevitable. Ihe know- 

|ei| 

r I ledge of tlie transitorineas of existence is responsible for much 
[| insistency In action, and gives rise to the tragedy of the man 

IS* 

il who unis t live out an essentially meaningless belief, only to 


t § 1* On this point see also Schweitzer "The Philosophy of Civil- 
t _ I ization" p. 271 et. eeq, 

•| | For full discussion of these generalities see post Ch. 

I I "Ihe Sense of Responsibility 71 , 
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,five content to his past. This Is the drama of Rubashov in 
'•■par’snesa at Noon* 1 , and of Ivan Karamazoff -who confesses, not 


indeed because ha committed the murder, but because the crime 
Sj was implicit in his previous life, -which, could acquire meaning 
§| only through this sacrifice. 

Yet age is not exclusively a physiological state. Life 

% 

1 exhibits an eternal recurrence of problems, the settlement of 

I 

| each conditioning and weakening the ability to respond to others. 

It la a dilemma in which abstract argument can not go 

1 

much further. Hie physiological analogy is not tenable with 
I ] cultures, yet the exlstenoo of civilizations may be conceived 
as a succession of dilemmas. Toynbee correctly analyzed the 
challenge and response element, but turned It Into a mechanis¬ 
tic method for material salvation. It appears, that the solution 
3 of each problem takes away something of the ability to experience 
I its inner meaning, gradually lessening the intensity of the 

1 response. The League of Nations was a dream, the United Nations 

1 

| is merely a technical olearing house, perhaps therefore of 
1 longer duration as Its inner idea is dissipated. Ageing in a 


1 


1 Culture may well be the gradual solution of the problems lmman- 

2 

lent in its existence, their death a form of disenchantment. 
Abstract argument can give no aid, because the fact of existence 
[forcea a position towards life regardless of the state of the 
1 Culture In which one lives and because the very certainty of 


m See 


post Ch. IV. Hie Sense of Responsibility for limitation 
of a theory of action, which attempts to derive its attain- 
ability from phenomenal reality. 

[ ' Se o post. "Hie Sense of Responsibility" for Development 
°f this Concept. 
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transitoriness can enable man to give a meaning to hia existence, 

v : \ 

p| All the Cultures Spangler treats have disintegrated. It 

HI of no avail to charge pessimism. Immortality can not b© 

m 

achieved by postulate. But behind the physical decay that seems 
J||| .foe- lot of everything existing emerges a level of meaning which 
M enhodies a type of attainable permanence. In Its death eaoh 
I j culture bequeathed forms to the succesaor which! whatever Speng- 
1,1 ler’s assertion, were the condition precedent to all siibsequonfc 


l i problemation and the foundation of future great-nose. 

m 

1 r -i Mommsen has stated It well: n We are faced with tho end 

l ’ of the Roman Republic. For half a millenium we observed her 

If 

ruling tho countries of the Mediterranean. We have seen her 

N’ 

3 collapse in politics, in morals, in religion and in literature, 

I 

Vk m 

i 'not through the violenoe of external events, but through a 

; ^ 

gradual inward decay. The world which Caesar found, oontalned 
|:j nuch of the noble heritage of past centuries and an infinite 

nf 

t ’abundance of pomp and glory, but little spirit, still less taste. 

IN 

; j Above all, the Joy had gone out of life. It was indeed an old 
jsorld; not to be made young again even by the genius of Caesar’s 
. I patriotism. Ihe serenity of the dawn can not return until dark¬ 
le 1 nasa has set in and night has reigned supreme. But nevertheless 

l |be brought to the Borely harrassed peoples on the Mediterranean 

I 1 

: | a tolerable evening after the sultry noon. And when in good 

t m 

rjtlnie, after long historical night, the day of new peoples dawned 

r 1 

i a saln and young rations in free self-fulfillment began to move 
l | to>! arda new and higher goals, there were among them quite a few 
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I' 1 in which the seed strewn by Caesar had horn fruit and which owed 

im 

^n, as they still do, the distinctive character of their nation- 

S8B 1 

p alitj-" 

Perhaps this is the only imuior tality a Culture haa 
1 : ;J a right to require* 


p|| Thus Spangler’s philosophy of history, with Its challeng- 

14 h j 6 in.tuitions and hroad vistas represents an attempt at the 

ri 

| * resolution of the enigmas of existence. He clearly realized 
| 1 the necessity of an explicit metaphysical foundation for the 
L 1 apprehension of Hiatory-as-an-Intuition. 

L j 

1 Though his philosophical assumptions do not always stand 

up under analytical criticism, and chough alternative interpre¬ 
tations can he offered for some of his data, Spangler's poetio 
imagination pointed the way towards insights of profound and 

l | compelling "beauty. The worla-as-experlence represents a con¬ 
i’ i 

| j 9tructIon ’which takes full cognizance of the organic factors of 
f j existence. There is considerable merit in his articulation of 

II 

t | the two possible modes of cognition and existence. Destiny and 

; i Causality, Time and Space. The interdependence of religion and 

I a* 

[ j natural science constitutes a poetic vision of great depth. How- 

|S7er, Destiny can not merely consist of vegetation and all activ- 

| i . 

I j^ l 7 implies purposes. No mere assertion of necessity oan relieve 


j Theodore Mommsen - The History of Rome - Vol. VI p. 614. 

I (German edition - Verlag der Y/eidmannschen Buchhandlung), 
1 My translation. 
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a culture from the responsibility giving own meaning to its own 

1 

existence. Whatever the tragedy of life. Its content constitutes 
the creation of an Individual soul, the reaction to its imman¬ 
ence contains the essence of personality. 

Spengler thought that he had r-esolved this problem by 
a postulation of alternatives. But at each aspect of his phil¬ 
osophical exposition, this dilemma has accounted for lack of 
consistency and inability to account for a wide range of phen¬ 
omena. It is strange that a Transcendentalist should have found 
no deeper meaning in history than its mere manifestations. 

And ao the poetic beauty of Spongier 1 s psychology pre¬ 
sents a challenge for other minds and new approaches. ihe 
dilemma of the relation of necessity and freedom remains, to 
guide our quest for the meaning of history, the purpose of life. 


1* See post Ch. "The Sense of Responsibility" 
A "The Concept of Meaning." 


Also Appendix 



HISTORY AS AH EMPIRICAL SCIENCE 
Toynbee 







t 1 


Introduction 

Toynbee attempted to transcend Spongier 5 a metaphysical 
limitations by an assertion of purposiveness. Hs argued that 
history did not reveal cm organic process, continuously and 
inevitably reproducing n e w m a nifestations of power but a willed 
development of responsive growth, its fatality a testimony to 
nan's failure, not to a tragedy of unavoidable death. 

History, in Toynbee's schema, exhibits a constant al¬ 
ternation of dynamic creativity and static torpor. The embod¬ 
iments of activity are civilizations, beings of "the highest 

1 

order and self-contained", which alone constitute "intslli- 

2 

Eible fields of study." They do not represent organic enti¬ 
ties with determined life-spans, but merely a relation, the 
connon field of action of their component political communities. 
Their life presents a succession of problems, each a challenge 
to undergo an ordeal. If the successful response creates an 
overbalance which in turn presents itself as a challenge, then 
the civilisation grows through a dynamic rhythm of continuous 
problemati on. 

This is accomplished under the guidance of a minority 
shich leads the uncreative majority by mimesis, a social drill, 

B-nd the charm of its inspiration. Yet creativity contains its 
cvn nemesis in an idolatry of past successes and mimesis is / 
doomed to break down be@ftua® of its mechanicalness. The creative 


Toynbee op. oit. Vol. VI. p. k5» 
hi 2< Toynbee op, clt, A Study of History Vol« I. p. 57* 


I a 


v m 
I hi 
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sinority, asnaing the rift in society, turns itself into a domin¬ 
ant minority and rules by force, She uncreatlve majority and the 
barbarians beyond the borders secedo, forming the internal and 
external proletariat a The rift in the body social parallels a 
schism in the soul from the tensions of which a universal state 
appears the immediate solution. But an unsuccessful series of 
rasponsea has doomed the civilisation. Its inner meaning is, 
hot/ever, salvaged by the higher religion which tlie internal pro¬ 
letariat creates on the ruins of the collapsing universal state. 
After a violent interregnum the universal church becomes the 
chrysalis from which a new society may spring by the process of 
&ppar entati on-and- of fill ati on • 

The approach of the study which bases Itself on "the 

1 

wsll-beloved method of making an empirical survey" leads 

Toynbee into innsr contradictions. An empiricist will always 

to faced with the validation of those normative concepts, for 

which history offers no necessary proof, and phenomena no uni- 
2 

VBfaal rule. The formulation of historical laws implies a con- 
caption of necessity, not to bo evaded by a mere postulation of 
parposiveneas. Against a background of twenty-one civllationa 
that either have collapsed or exhibit all the symptoms of decay, 
challenge-and-reaponso, with its accompanying doctrines of 




Toynboe op. cit. Vol IV 
As Kant shows* 


P_ ?.6l 








t i 
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\vithdrawal-and-return becomes not a negation or inevitability, 
•but its mechanis tic description. Moreover, an empirical sur¬ 
vey has a tendency to consider mere surface phenomena as equi¬ 
valent, since the inner interpretative meaning must constitute 

1 

a metaphysical resolution. 

Toynbee compounds this by imposing a normative pattern 
on a comparative study of civilizations, all of v/hich are con¬ 
ceived as philosophically contemporary and functionally equiva¬ 
lent. A Platonic identification of political action with ap¬ 
propriate types of souls results and an affirmation of a aupra- 
nundane plane of history that embodies the true fulfillment of 
existence. 

It will be our task to analyze the validity of an at¬ 
tempt at finding solutions to problems of Inner experience in 
the causal manifestations of life. We must determine the degree 
of reality that can be ascribed to analogies from mythology or 
tho New Testament. This will bring us face to face with our 
basic enigma; Does history or life exhibit a master-plan the 
understanding of which offers a key to the dilemmas in our 
floula or doss the solution reside in an inner reconciliation? 

Jcuat we look outside or inside ours elves for a motive force to 
apprehend the essence of history as a guide to action?- Can 
a metaphysical pattern be utilised in a study that professes 
^ find its proof in the first instance in empirical data? 


^ See post Appendix A "The Concepts of Meaning", 
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JietaphjslcH* 

Every philosophy of history must sooner or later face 
y.a problem of what constitutes the motive-force of directed 
life. Spangler had opted for an organic immanence that ruled 
I all happenings* Toynbee could not face the dilemma in this 

I 

I fora. Ho argued that life presented a aeries of challenges, 

! the response to which revealed a personality and whose solution 
vras therefore unpredictable. Yet this assertion of freedom 
8 clashed with his empirical data that indicated almost certain 
p decay fGr each civilization. 

‘H Toynbee tried to solve this difficulty by considering 

M history as the realization of a divine plan, in which "the". 

if 

m - - 

§4 Besds town are separate seeds, each with its own destiny, but 


all of one kind, and sown by the same Sower in the hope of 

2 

attaining one harvest," Growth and decay merely hide an under- 


§§ lying unity through which God reveals Himself to mankind. Life 
| presents an alternation of activity and decay, of integration 
RS and differentiation. While events seem superficially recurrent. 


history actually operates in the fashion of a wheel, the circular 

3 

notion of which serves aa the condition for progress. 


h Toynbee’s netaphyaical doctrine is nowhere explicitly stated. 

In order to give it tho moat complete presentation I have 
utilized Dante's philosophy, which seems closest to the implied 
concept of Toynbee and applied it to the concept of Transfig¬ 
uration which Is the key of Toynbee’s cosmology. 

® 2, Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 305. 

3« Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 34 






2 i 6 disintegration of civilisations merely exhibits the condition 
for a higher experience, for the vision of the a upra-mundane 
renlity which Ib of and beyond this world, the City of God, 

1 

which emerges out of the ashea of the human City of Destruction. 

This la the conoept of transfiguration which transforms 

the events of this world Into incidental appearances in a divine 

Bcheme, and which considers truo peace that inner state of 

blessedness which comes with the recognition of limits. Yet 

how can God's realm be in this world and not be of it? What 

2 

i3 the relation of God's immanence to Hia transcendence* 


Dante has poetically resolved the philosophical problems 


1. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 167 

2. Toynbee answers the problem with two eimiles, one geometric 
, cal on the nature of the relation of a square to the side 

of a plana of a cube, the other geographical based on a 
temporal auperimposltlon of successive layers of settle¬ 
ments on the Berne site. Neither are completely satisfactory. 
The geometrical simile merely proves the feasibility of 
constructing such a relation, not its existence. The geo¬ 
graphical analogy Illustrates the truism that every physical 
object Is part of a larger whole. Toynbee op. cit. Vol. 

vi. p. 159-162. 
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raised by Toynbee, Man participates in a divine plan and in¬ 
sofar so he is Clod's creature is incapable of greater perfection, 
yie cognition of the first intelligence {aelf-evidence of cer¬ 
tain axioms) and the affection for the first objects of desire 
[the pure love of God) express the divine imprint. But Man is 
also fallen from Eden. He has tasted the fruit of good and evil, 
a sin both because of its timing and the overstepping of limits, 
Man's fall has been so deep, the corruption of his nature so 
extensive that unaided he would he totally incapable of trans¬ 
cending his fallen state. Humanity attains the possibility of 
Grace only through the majesty of Christ's sacrifice. It's 
existence reveals an unceasing struggle for the self-realiza¬ 
tion of a Will corrupted by desire. Reason, "the virtue that 
2 

counsels", constitutes the agency by which the will la deter¬ 
mined into its proper direction. 

The potentiality to love God expresses Man's true essence, 
the ralsdireotion of this feeling contains the fatedness of ex¬ 
istence. Inward blessedness exhibits the reflection of God's 
love and that of all true believers and serves as the condition 
for immortality. Yet this love can not achieve the full impli¬ 
cations of its immanence in the mundane sphere or by merely 
rational conditions. Only Paradise sees the complete union of 

'■HI, Desire and Reason. Hiere everything coalesces in the all- 

3 

embracing Love of God. This is true meaning of Piecarda Donat! 


1 I* It must he repeated that this represents my construction 
of the spirit of Toynbee's metaphysics, 

Dante - Purgatory - Canto 18. 

Dante - Paradlao - Canto 3. 
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ic* 






Yjfroae symbolic appearance in the Moon expresses both Volition 
and Necessity and to whom Dante *a rational query regarding the 
justice of degress of bliss appears essentially meaningless. 

•ftiat, too, is the import of the ability, peculiar to the blessed, 
of reading each other's thoughts. In Paradise, indeed, the _ 
"virtue that counsels" has become superfluous, at least in its 
directing connotations. Knowledge la now Instantaneous, belief 
no longer subject to either buttressing or argument. Every¬ 
thing merges In a total unity brought about by the radiance of 
an all-lllumlnatlng Grace. 

This exhibits the assumptions of Toynbee's metaphysical 
doctrine, which suffers from an overly utilitarian argumentation 
and a lack of explicit formulation. God's love, identical with 
that of Man's love for Him, expressed in the feeling of brother¬ 
hood constitutes the condition for the experience of transfigur¬ 
ation, the connecting link between mundane and aupra-mundane 

1 

reality. The conception of transcendence is given symbolic 

expression by Christianity in God, the father, the aspect of 

immanence in God, the Holy Ghost. Christ, the Son of God, who 

sacrificed himself to attain blessedness for his own, represents 

the connecting link to the human heart, however great the logical 

2 

difficulty reason finds in the Trinity. 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol, VI p, 164 though it must be said that 
Toynbee can do no better than derive God's love by a syllogism. 
Toynbeo op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 162. 
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Hi3 metaphysics enable Toynbee to Impose a normative 

pattern on historical events. He validates the attitudes to-- 

r;ttrds life which characterise a die integrating civilisation 

1 

TiTterm!" of Christian theology. For this reason the Stoics•... 

philosophy of Detachment violates the Imperative of the brother** 

2 

hood of Mail baaed on God's love,. Therefore Socrates' death 
loses meaning since it represented a futile reaction to the 
schism In the Hellenic soul and attempted to transfer its field 
of action forward on a merely mundane plane. Till a , too, explains 
the moral sanction implicit In such statements aa the "crlralnal- 

5 Ij. 

ity of militarism 0 , the "greater treasure rejected by the Jews", 
whose Inability to accept Christ doomed their civilization. 

Toynbee's metaphysical assumptions permeate'his concept 
of a culture's growth. Primitive humanity represents a Yin 
state of integration, the condition precedent to a further ad¬ 
vance in the divine scheme of things. The creative minority 
contains the Saints, in whose soul a spark of the divine has 
kindled a response and who constitute the "virtue that counsels" 
in Dante's terms towards the uninspired majority. Men's fall 
from Grace has resulted in that perversity of human nature which 
prevents direct illumination, forcing recourse to a mimesis 

„ 5 

I doomed by its mechanicalness. At the end of this development 


|Sao Post. 

42. Toynbee op. clt. Vol. VI. p. 132. 

j?« Toynbee op. clt, Vol. IV. 

g|ln Toynbee op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 2[}_5 

;|^ See post for further dependence on Dante 1 
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|5 gtandfl the City of Destruction* a testimony to Man r s present 
|| inadequacy but also a token through its creation of a universal 
gjj church of potential fulfillment. 


ra Toynbeej howevar* did not merely attempt to probe deeper 

IS layers of meaning than Spongier* but conceived himself in the 
ly tradition of the British Empiricista. He asserted that History 
|l revealed its immanence to the application of the proper method- 
I f ology* to the patient classification of data. Such an approach 


r] however* is totally inconsistent with Toynbee’s philosophical 

i 1 

|| basis. A mere empirical analysis of history is impossible f the 

m 

If regularity observed in phenomena constituting a metaphysical 

pji 

M assumption of order* An empiricist is unable to find purposive- 

11 

§*| 

13 nesa in history* since all regularity implies at least the 

§H 2 

y receaaity of constant conjunction, A historical "law” always 
denies the unique experience or the creative act* reducing both 

II 

5 | to agents of an inexorability that constantly produces new sur- 

gsl 

H face manifestations of success and power. 

tm 

E3 

•J For success constitutes the final lesson that histori- 

r 

? J c al phenomena teach Man. Each accomplished fact, each surviving 

I'l 

f | Political organization testifies to a method of prevailing, 

|| 

t Represents an answer to the pragmatic query: "What works?" A 

N. :; 3 

L 1 aer ^ collection of historical data - though it can never be con- 
gj s true ted free from the metaphysical postulation inherent in 

¥ f 


-l 1 ' See post "The Concepts of Meaning". 

| 2 ' Kuma - An Enquiry on Human Understanding. 
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selectivity - will always represent a negation of freedom and 
an assertion of determinism. The alternatives that accompanied 
the willed performance are forgotten and only the deed remains 
a testimony to its fatedness. Failure constitutes the only sin 
known to history in an empirical and pragmatic approach. 

Toynbee, hovrever, does not succeed in constructing an 
edifice based on empirical considerations. His conclusions are 
precisely what one would expect in the light of his philosoph¬ 
ical assumptions and theological convictions. A pragmatist 

should have been careful about a method that yields an answer 

1 

so obviously in line with his preconoeptions. Nobody better 

2 

illustrates the nemesis of the "ego-centric delusion," than 
Toynbee who castigates it so violently. Love is not immanent 
in historical data, hut constitutes a resolve of the soul. His¬ 
tory is not a hook designed to illustrate the New Testament, 
nor do Christ’s sayings embody truisms for "successful" conduct. 
But the superimposltion of an empirical method on a theological 
foundation, with data conoeived aa proving moral validity in¬ 
stead of the postulates deriving from a transcendental exper- 
! * 

lenca yields precisely this result. It never becomes clear 
whether the Pharisees are condemned because of their failure 
to recognize Christ’s moral superiority or because of their lack 
1 of political perspicacity in failing to respond properly to the 


Particularly as Toynbee refuses to accept the Race Theory 
of Material Progress because it fits in with preconceptions 
of age. 

Toynbee op. clt. Vol. I. p. 153. 

See post - Conclusions. 





I T ;cvo of the future® Similarly Toynbee sways uneasily between 

B rejecting militarism for its ethical deficiency or its "auicid- 

glnoss. !t 

|j§ A normative pattern for the evaluation of laws derived 

j§ endrically represents a logical Inconsistency® Ths connection 

||' . ~ " “ ' “ ~ -■ ..~ - --- - - — - — 

g| between moral action and material success can not be found in 

g§ rsanipulatory* technical laws and led Kant to the postulation of 

|S 5 

m God as the guarantor of the s uranium bonum* Empirical analysis 
E coniDare3 phenomenal raanifestations end seeks a recurring pattern® 

S 

|1 Value judgments concern themselves with the Inner moaning* tho 

yh 

M nounena of existence * the consequence of our experience of 

pj | 

freedom® 

ft It is impossible to find a guarantee for the realiza- 

m 

|j tlon of religious faith in the appearance of historical phenomena* 

i 4 

M Such a guarantee would reduce ethics to rules of prudence® A 

if 

[3 violator of the moral code would In this view be not a knave* 
but a- fool® Freedom Is not achieved by the mere assertion of 
m a purpoaiveness that it3elf becomes but a manifestation of his- 
f J tori cal law* classifiable as a ia6 ehani otic technique for bless- 
H eluo3 3. The salvation of Boris and the growth and decay of 
I I civilisations are not connected by a causality denoted by im- 
| j nodiate reward and punishmont® Hie wheel of existence may util- 

K 

| : he its circular motion to progress along virgin ground® Yet 

| j so civilisation has yet succeeded In tills endeavor and decay has 

11 

I | triced their advance, even in Toynbee's terms* And so the very 


t 1 i Toynbee op. cit, Vol, IV. p. 3^5* See also post conclusions, 
| -j,* 5oo post for Criterion (Appendix A). 

f. ic ' oo noat« Ch« III story and Mon's Jjtj.orlence of Morality. (Kant 
l V-> noot. Ch. The Sense of Responsibility* 








-onception of virgin ground constitutes the longing of a soul 
iie hope of a fulfillment, for the attainment of which. we mu 3 
i 0 o>c into ourselves and not attempt to coax it out of history 
jy conjuring its phenomena. 
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310 M^^l:?§„§?d_Gc 503 la_of _CivllizntlonB 

Two strands of thought can be distinguished in Toynbee's 
jg philosophy. The biological approach regards history as an ovolu- 
p {ionary process, its recurrence of growth and decay a testimony to 

fan's efforts to turn himself into.Supe rman. . This v ie w domin ates 

P* Toynbee's analysis of the genesis of civilizations and their growths 
B Tho theological conception sees in history the realization of a dl- 
|p vine plan to teach Ban tho essential meaninglessness of temporal 
P success. All typical attitudes towards life fail, save the rocogni- 
f| tion of the supra-iaundane plane of reality which denies tho substen- 
Uj tiality of all wordly endeavor^ This Is the tendency of Toynbee *s 

I 

m analysis of the breakdown of civilizations and their diaintogration* 

i 

Sp Toynbee*o postulation of freedom is therefore deceptive© The 

f'l 

biological approach reduces GhallengQ-cuid-Reaponso to a mechanistic 

p 

Sxi [ 

& description of the immanent Elan Vital. Tho theological view considers 

y curpo3iven6sa merely God's tocl to teach nan his impotence on the 

P-"| 

j nundano piano. This ie compounded by the empirical method which moves 

if 

II eith groat patience through a vast amount of historical data* But 

I 

|1 data belongs to the post and is therefore ruled by necessity. Free- 

ft' 

|| dor,, on the other hand, can not be derived as attribute of reality 

i 

I only through an inward experience. History's purpose represents 

I I 5 metaphysical assumption not a necessary conclusion from historical 

1 

fj events* 


PI This becomes very noticeable In Toynbee's analysis of the 

§ | tWaaig of civilizations. Challenge-and-Response, the interaction of 
I J ‘-see and Environment la conceived as tho key factor In a civilization's 
| I dvth. But this theory becomes a meaningful assertion of purposlvc- 
| only if the analysis concerns itself with tho Imponderability of 

u History and Musi's Experience of Morality (Font) 
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tna response. This ia precisely what an empirical method can not 
do, however# Its chief concern Is not the uniqueness of the res¬ 
ponse hut the generality of the challenge# Toynheo carefully class¬ 
ifies all possible challenges, conceived as qualitatively equivalent 
and varying only in intensity. This, however, reduces Challenge-and- 
Response to but a restatement of the Environment theory. These are 
tho problems raised by this phase of "The Study of History." 

Toynbee's philosophy of history begins with a query? What 
ere the smallest meaningful entities which a historian may study? An 
examination of England's past leads Toynbee to the conclusion that 
every nation belongs to a larger unit which sets the frame-work for 
Its endeavors. Consequently civilizations, not states, are the social 
atoms with which a philosophy of history must concern Itself. For 
this reason, too, relations between states have a completely different 
import than contacts among civilizations* Relations between states 
represent the mechanism of a Society's growth. Contacts among civ¬ 
ilizations revonl the process of apparentation-ond-affiliation by 
chich new civilizations rise on the ruins of tho old* Toynbee dis¬ 
tinguishes only two completely independent civilizations among his 

2 

tsonty-one specimen. 

Toynbee considers the civilizations intelligible fields of 
study because they are the representatives of the evolutionary rhythm 
that premoats existence. Here his biological approach comes to full 

! Q x?re33ion e The dynamic activity of civilizations is but a prelude 
to a now level of integration which in gqod time will serve as the 
^ « — — _ 

*» ooa post ^Conclusions"® 

^ Toynbee op. clt* Vol® I. p. 1?1- 'Ihe Egyptian and the (Andean 
| civl 15.actions aro the unrelated civilizations® 
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I 

y juspina off point for* a fresh advance* Their common task aonea aa 

m J 

| the condition for the comparability of civilisations* For this ro&- 

I 

8 son a Tovnbeo rejects the vlow that any one civilization car represent 

I 

$ 

| m ultimate stage of development,, This assumption derives from the 

k* 

jg 

| fiQ o-cantrio delusion which equat es the influence of a civilization 

I .... - .. 

I in its growth phase with the total maonlng of history* It reflects 

el 

I 

| on attitude which considers its point of observation as normative In— 

§§ stead of accidental* a method discarded by the physical sciences 

1 

sines the Copemlcnn revolution* Moreover* the integration of the 
H irorld into a Western pattern is confined to tho economic and por« 
gg haps the political piano * The contributions of the Syriac civil¬ 
ization to Western ideation* the edifice of Chinese philosophy* the 
profundity of Sumeric astronomy all testify to levels of achievement 
g| which make the attribution of ultimacy to any one civilization 
| neaningleas* 

I Tombeo therefore-disagrees with the periodization of history into 

ip 

| ancient, medieval and "modera 0 Civilizations do not reveal stages of 
I m uninterrupted progress but a common effort* tho success of which 
|3 can be judged only by the attainment of a now level of integration* 

Ml civilizations are consequently philosophically contemporary* 
j|| Coaparod to the life of the earth, the difference in age between civ- 
§g| Hi sat ions becomes negligible, tho youth of tho species in term of 

P i 2 

pi Ms own time-scale apparent* 


‘J1. Toynbee op, cit* Vol, I. p* l6o« See obvious reliance on 
Kant and oven more pronouboedly on Spongier, 

H 2 « Toynbee op, cit, Vol* I* p. 17 (For Toynbee »s assumptions 
as to the ago span of the earth* 
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|| Uie uncertainty about the outcome of the evolutionary 

If process prevents an evaluation of the intrinsic merit of civil- 
B izatlona. This is compounded by the insignificance of any 

Q 

m * 

H achievement compared to the common goal, Toynbee utilizes 


I I the analogy cf a one-way street to Illustrate the philosophical 
§1 equivalence of civilizations. The direction of the street 

forces dynamic activity and prevents reversing or even stopping 
1 the vehicle. Nevertheless none of the twenty-one civilizations 
gif T/hich have entered the thorough-fare has succeeded in passing 


pj out by the further exit. Fourteen have reversed in violation 
gg of the rule and seven exhibit various stages of breakdown, 

61 The furthest points of penetration lie ao close together that 
W an evaluation either absolutely, or in terms of distance from 

I the exit, becomes a philosophical Impossibility, 

Civilizations tbus represent intelligible field3 of 
study and geni of a species in an evolutionary process. Their 
m 

gf relation in time constitutes an aspect of the deepening of 

i b a 4 

M religious ideation, but does not result in successive stages 

n 

y of a uniform advance. They are philosophically equivalent, 
l| functionally contemporary and allow a comparison for th© deter- 
Igiaination of the laws governing historical processes. 


If the civilizations represent geni of a new species. 


I y* 'ibis statement from Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p, 175 is in 
| | flat contradiction with the whole tendency of Vol, V end 
i | Vol. VI. See conclusion for discussion, 

I Tnis assumes that Toynbee is aware of the goal and presents 
| I „ another inconsistency in an empirical scheme, 

| 1^ -byrib e© op. cit, Vol. I. p. 176 see alao post for discussion 
i ill i °f this inconsistency. 

I ^ See post. 
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yhflt accounts for their genesis? Toynbee endeavors to locate 
a principle which distinguishes primitive societies and civil¬ 
izations in order to find a clue for the solution of this prob¬ 
lem. He rejects the view that the possession of institutions, 
or the articulation of the division of labour, can serve as a 
criterion. These occur in very elaborate form in all typos of 
'Historical existence. Toynbee finds the distinguishing feature 
in mimesis, a generio feature of social life, defined as Vl the 
acquisition through imitation of social assets which the ac- 
quisltors have not originated for themselves and which they 
night never have come to possess if they had not encountered 

and imitated other people in whose possession these assets were 

1 

to be found.” Mimesis is a social drill, its direction towards 
the past characteristic of primitive societies, its utilization 
for new creativity the mark of civilizations. 

This raises the question whether the difference between 
civilizations and primitive societies is permanent and funda- 
aental, Toynbee's metaphysical assumption of cyclical progress, 
determines the reply. Since all existence exhibits not only a 
process of growth but testifies to a mode of evolutionary sur¬ 
vival, civilizations can represent merely the most recent stage 

2 

of historical development. The transformation of Sub-Man into 
“an, which must of necessity have occurred in a social environ¬ 
ment, is postulated by Toynbee as having been accomplished 


Toynbee, op. cit. Vol. I. p. 191. 

’iVhich in this view becomes almost indistinguishable from 
biological processes. 


• • rL- ' \ * 
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1 

under the aegis of primitive societies. This testifies to 
& level of dynamic creativeness for surpassing any achievement 
of the more recent species of civilizations. 

The present static condition of primitive societies is 

therefore deceptive. It does not exhibit uninspired torpor but 

tho last stage of integration. Mankind's task is likened by 

Toynbee to the climbing of a mountain of vast extend, surrounded 

by ledges. The exertion required for climbing its steep sides 

issues forth in a feverish activity that sometimes produces 

strength sufficient for reaching the next ledge, but more often 

results in a loss of the grip and a drop to the death on a lower 
2 

level. The limitations of the human vision confine it to 
scanning only one perpendicular and one horizontal surface. 

'die exhausted figures on the ledge are therefore frequently 
mistaken for paralytics and the climbers as the apprehension 
of activity. But reflection will reveal that the figures on 
the ledge could hove attained it only by prodigious efforts and 
that many lodges below must be strewn with the corpses of fail¬ 
ures of a previous dynamism. 

The difference between primitive societies and civiliza¬ 
tions is neither fundamental nor permanent then, but the acci¬ 
dent of a time and place of observation. The present static 
condition of primitive societies merely calls to mind past motion, 
]ost as the activity of civilizations will cease when Man has 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol, I. p. 192. 

; Note correspondence of this picture with Dante's Mt, Purga¬ 
tory. 






! oeen turned Into Superman# 

Toynbee's biological approach overrides any mere postu¬ 
lation of purpoaivenesa* History Is an evolutionary process 
j; erating by alternate 3 1 ago a of inbgration and dif ferentlation# 

Hra genesis of civilizations testifies to a mutation from the 
static condition to creative effort 0 This holds true oven In 
if cases of apparent a tl on-and-affiliation. With respect* to the 

If internal proletariat, tho dominant minorities are static by 

|| definition. Tho secession of the Internal proletariat reveals 
H tho dynamic reaction which changes the torpor Into activity and 
H the integration Into new differentiation. The births of civil- 
m izations form particular beats of a general rhythmic pulse of 
jjj the Universe* 

Tills explains tho nature of tho genesis of civillza- 
S tions but not tholr particular appearance at a definite time, 
p what are the factors that lift these entitles out of the 3troam 

| of humanity? What aocounto for tho long Interval of Yin bofora 

fi the climb up the precipe commences? True to his empirical 

I . 

y rieuiod Toynbee examines all possible causes before drawing conelu- 
ijaions. He finds the negative factor which retards activity In 

if 

' I tns via inertta fl the "cake of custora"^ the Inherent tendencey 
[f towards stability. 


|1< Toynbee op. clt. Vol. I. p. 19^ 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 20lj.« Note the similarity of 
“1 ■ this oonoept with Spengler and Its Inconsistency with the 
1 onphaais on pare volition. 











rhis serves as the foil for the creative act, the condition 
* u o be overcome "before differentiation can set in. 

Two obvious alternatives present themselves as the pos¬ 
itive factors. The mutation can he postulated as the consequence 
of some special quality of the human beings who have succeeded 
in making the transition. The change may, on the other hand, 

be attributed to a specially favorable constellation of onvi- 

1 

ronnental conditions. Neither hypothesis is tenable accord¬ 
ing to Toynbee, 

» 

Race is a construction of human prejudice, another facet 
of the ego-centric delusion, for which nc scientific criteria 
cau be found. Its general acceptance in the Y/est, derives from 
the Protestant concept of pre-destination which considers mater¬ 
ial success an-indication of divine sanction and ascribes an 
insuperable deficiency to all disbelievers. It Is reinforced 
by the racial theories developed from de Gobineau, whose primary 
concern had not been the validation of natural phenomena but 
political polemic. Against the self-evidence of the first as¬ 
sumption, can be set the fact that race feeling represents a 
relatively recent Western phenomena. In the medieval period 
fc'ie potential equality of all humanity constituted a corner- 
store of popular belief. Moreover, no connection can be estab¬ 
lished between the pigmentation of the skin and the creative 

2 

tendency that Issues Into the Yang state. An empirical survey 


}' Toynbee op. nit. Vol. I, p, 208. 
8t Toynbee Vol. I. p, 227. 
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1 indicates that all races except the Negro race have at one 

M iG or 1 another produced a civilizations The aimile of the 

1 

1 clirsbora on the precipe proves, however, that this deficiency 

I 

S nP(;( i n ot be inherent but may result from the comparative Youth 

hi 

of uha species® 

The Knvironmantal theory Tares no better© Its only 
conclusive proof, according to Toynbee, would involve on ex- 


|| cnination of all conditions that are claimed to be conducive 


1 to tho genesis of civilations and a determination of whether 


gp they tvero so operative wherever they occurred* Such an empi- 

I rical survey will reveal a wide variety in the geographical or 

£ 
f 

| climactic conditions that attended the genesis of eivilisa- 

i 
i 

8t fciona, Thoxigh the Egyptian and Sumerio civilizations developed 

fg in a river basin, not every river of similar extend - such as 

1 

|the Colorado river- has produced a civilization® Again though 

I 

§ 

I the Eurasian and Arabian ateppes have produced nomadism, the 

| 

|| American prairie and the Argentine pampas have not served as an 

ip 

if obstacle to the birth of civilizations* 

jj If both the race end environmental theories are dis- 

|| credited what does account for the genesis of civiliza- 
potions? Toynbee finds the solution in a combination of the two 


| r |h For a discussion of erapirical proof by simile see Conclusions< 
Toynbee op« clt* Vol® I. p* 255* For a discussion of th§ 
concluaiveness of such a proof see Conclusions „ That these 
environments night yet produce civilisations is indicated 
by Toynbee*s assertion that the Hinoan Is land-Empire was not 
^opeated in Indonesia® Recent history may have demon¬ 
strated tho weakness of this argument* 
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fuctorc* Race, while not Itself the cause, represents the 


ilfestation of an immanence that the philosophers call Elan 


gf Vita 


1 and the mystics God. The Environment, again constitutes 


gg ^ omnipresent obstacle thwarting this force and-challenging 
M it to battle. The interaction between Race and Environment, 

|H ool and the Devil exhibits the plot of the Book of Job, of 
jp bathe's Faust, of life and of history. 

ip?| 

y The genesis of civilizations is not due to one factor, 

IA tut to several. It results not from an entity but a relation* 

m 

m The interaction that causes the Yin state to change to Yang is 

g| 2 

I,| the heme of much of the profoundest mythology. An encounter 
H between superhuman entities constitutes the plot of the theo- 

i 3 

ll logical versions as well as the scientific assumptions* The 

iga 

n 

g encounter between Yahwe and the devil is the story of Genesis, 

m 

repeated with the seme inherent meaning in the New Testament as. 

|| foe pattern of Redemption* The catastrophic impact of stars in 
!| apace serves aa the matrix on which physical science constructs 
|! its image of the origin of the Universe* Both accounts agree 
pin conceiving the encounter as a rare and unique event with con- 

L' -1 

gj sequences of unimaginable portent. 

H The plot begins with a perfect state of Yin* The perfect 


{ i 1 - loynbee, op* cit. Vol* I* p. 270* 

|. | 2# Tor the validity of conclusions from mythology see Conclu- 
? 1 alons. 

t | 3 * Note the reliance of this argument on Spongier 1 a me taphysi® 
l 1 cal postulate* 

| Toynbeo op. cit. Vol. I; p* 274* 

\ | v * The operation of challenge-and-responso ia described at such 
| length because it is central to Toynboa’s argument and will 

J le utilised to illustrate limitations of his mothod - Sea 
post conclusions* 







Knowledge of Faust, the perfect goodness of Job, the perfect 
innocence of- Adam and Eve can change into Tang only through the 
intervention of an external agent* It Is the task of this fac¬ 
tor to supoly the Inner creative farce wi 111 that stimulus most 

1 

lilce to evoke the most potently creative response. This es¬ 
sentially expresses the function of the climactic factor in 

2 

certain variations of the environment theory. 

In Mythology the Intrusion of the Devil into God’s 
realm supplies the impetus for the transition to the Tang state. 
The Lord and Satan make a wager vhich is then tested on a human 
agent, Faust, Job, Adam, represents those clvllizatians on the 
ledge vho have just attained their feet and commenced the climb 
’dth a full awareness of the dangers of an ascend that brooks 
no stopping and in which death represents the only alternative 
to the achievement of the next level. However, mythology and 
theology make the attainment of the ledge inevitable, the win¬ 
ning of the hot by the devil out of the question. 

Does this mean that God has cheated the devil and bet 
v/ithout risking anything? That would negate the essence of the 

I 

encounter and could not therefore produce its vast consequences. 
Tojnbee replies that the Devil’s intervention suffices to 
disturb the equilibrium but can not achieve a new level of In¬ 
tegration. God who has been yearning for an opportunity for 
fresh creation but could find none In the perfection of Hia 


^ Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p, 273. 

This contradicts previous approach to that theory. See post 
Conclusions. 










p previous effort, is hot enabled to restore the equilibrium on 
|| s new and higher plane. In this act of creation, no demon can 
participate. 

I On the mundane plane, the human protagonist constitutes 

I the theater for this activity and hi a ordeal accomplishes it¬ 
self in three stages. Hie first stage finds symbolic express- 
p ion in the assault of the tempter and changes the state of Yin 

i| to Yang, from harmony to discord, from rest to motion. 7/1 th 

iji 

§J awareness of the fatednoss of a course from which there is no 

If 

rotum, begins the second stage, the crisis. The momentary re- 

S'-'j 

(J bellion at finding, oneself but a tool in God’s hands is trana- 
y cendod by the peace of reconciliation. This enables man to 
|i| achieve victory through defeat, peace through suffering, Man 
resigns himself into God’s hands and thus reverses the rhythm 

gi ° 

L| a^ain - from motion towards rest, from storm to calm, from Yang 

y back to Yin, God stands revealed not as a hard taskmaster, nor 

! the cause of suffering, but as the all-embracing Love which made 

2 

tiie new level of Integration possible. 

Toynbee’s positive factor then, that explains the gene- 

n 

|j ala of civilizations and the emerging differentiation is the 

f.I relation of Challenge-and-Respcnae, Life presents a series of 

N 

■ ; problems, each a challenge to undergo an ordeal. No calcula- 
' hon, however prudent of quantitative phenomena can serve for 
I , prediction of historical events. For nobody can know the 


I |Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 284. 
| Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I, p s 298. 
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® «unknown God", the reaction of the protagonist when the ordeal 
actually occurs. 


Despite this analysis of the imponderability of the rea- 


1 ponse, Toynbee engages in an extensive analysis of the hia tor- 


nl ically effective stimuli to determine the range of possible 

| 

M responses. An examination of the genesis of civilisations leads 


| to the n law T ’ that their birth results not from unusually easy, 

| but from difficult environmentsfrequently in response to changes 

I 

in climate (f.e. the Genesis of the Egyptian of Sumeric civil- 

j 

111 isation). Though, at first blush, the related civilizations 
I do not seem to constitute a reaction to an environment, closer 
?! roflection indicates that their response is not to the physical 

I 

^ tut to the human environment. Hie internal proletariat's will 

il 

?! to secede testifies to the dominant minority's will to repress, 

£23 

m 

y the final breaking away to the intolerability of the challenge, 
H Moreover the geographical location of the affiliated oiviliza- 

i 

ticn usually presents a greater stimulus than the physical locus 
3 of the parent civilizations. Both the physical and human ©n» 

~| vironment, then,oan provide the challenge that attends the gene- 


| als of civilizations. 

Hie intensity of the response represents a function of 

&e severity of the stimulus. Ease ia inimical to civiliza- 
2 

tlona, Hie stimulus of hard countries led to the superiority 


I ^ Toynbee op. cit* Vol. X. p. 302. 

J|^ Illustrated by examples from the Odyssey, Capua, Roman Cam- 
| pagna. For limitations of this methodology see post "Con¬ 
ig elusions." 
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pf -,r Brandenburg over the Rhineland- of the Yellow river basin 

5 

| over that of the Yangtse and the triumph of New England over 
its rivals in the colonisation of North America® 

Dynamic activity testifies to tho direction of mimesis 
K towards the future achieved by breaking of the "cake of custom"® 

Itv': 


m 


•SOT 


this reason new ground provides a stimulus by the removal of 


p the weight of tradition® 

The stimulus of blows end pressures accounts for tho 
rejuvenation of many political entities* for the virility of 


§ border provinces« France underwent a regeneration through the 

iff 


IS military catastrophy of I 87 I 0 us did Prussia under the impact 

gg 

pi of .Tona and Austerlitz« The dominant position enjoyed by border 
§1 provinces within tho civilizations results from the tempering 
they undergo In the constant challenge as guardians of the 

S na r 'Sh03® The history of the growth phase of the Holy Roman 

Enpire exhibits a continuous shift of the center of gravity to- 

P- 

2 Garda the border regions* its decline a reversal of that ten- 

^ jW *1 

|I danev* Neither the Ottoman nor the Austrian Empire survived 

m ’ 

gj the relaxation of their mutual pressure in the contest for the 
PH Balkans* 

Thus Toynbee distinguishes responses due to the stimulus 

of hard countries* to the stimulus of new ground* and the stimulus 

iri 

of blows end pros sure s® 

If an increase in the severity of tho stimulus yields 


j . | 


|^« Toynbee op® cit® Vol® II* p* l 66 « For a discussion of 
Toynbee*s data see post Conclusions® 


i 

^ 0 
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g n correspondingly successful response, con this process Toe con- 
11 tinned indefinitely? Toynbee denies this and postulates an 
Hf optinmn challenge defined as the Golden Mean, of siifflcient 
Si.intensity to elicit the maximum potential of creativity, though 

I I not so oppressive as to be stifling# The n Law 01 Compensation 11 
l expresses hie mechanical formulation of this principle^ It 
I states that an excessive challenge by either tho physical or the 
1 human environment must be compensated by an alleviation of the 
| alternate factor# Such was the case of Switzerland and Holland* 

| both of which mastered a prohibitive physical environment in ex- 

W- 

|| change for the lessening of the human pressures® 

|j The concept of the Golden Mean raises formidable problems 
jj in methodology# For how is a challenge proved excessive? The 
| unsuccessful response to a particular challenge may merely 
| indicate a ladk of inner reactive ability# Toynbee offers two 

m 

3 

g* Approaches. An excessive challenge can be proved by a relation 

|. 

in threo tonne, of which. In comparable conditions, the Golden 
j| «o»n of severity produced the optimum response, Toynbee's second 
Kproof examines the abortive civilizations which collapsed soon 
§|tpon attaining birth under the fonnidableness of their 

challenges. Thus tho Far Western Civilization of the Celtic 


P* For a discussion of tho essential meaninglessness of this 
1 adaptation of an Aristotelian concept see post Conclusions, 
Toynbee op, clt, Vol, II. p, 27 I 4 .. 

Toynbee op, clt, Vol, I, p, 290, For Illustrations see p, 
291 - 522 , '[his argument, of course, does not really resolve 
the original dilemma, since all terms mutually define each 
-,m other. 






B 

a.ff 

5ji 
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Fringe experienced a brief bloom -which for a time Indicated 
that the style of Christianity might be set from Ionia instead 
of Rome. Irish missionaries ranged far over the Continent and 
Scotua Sregina represented merely one example of brilliant 
Celtic learning. Yet the dual challenge offered by the super¬ 
ior discipline of the Roman Church and the impact of the Scan¬ 
dinavian Voelkerwanderung was too severe. The Synod of Whitby 
(A.D. 664) settled the issue and led to the isolation of Ireland 
from the rest of Christianity. The invasions by the Horsemen 
had hardly been overcome when Henry II invaded the Celtic fringe 
aith Papal sanction. These two successive blows presented a 
challenge of such severity that an effective response proved 

lrroosaible and thus the Far Western Civilization, Those Incep- 

1 

tlon was so promising, proved abortive. 


The conoept of challenge-and-response represents an af¬ 
firmation of purposiveneBS in history. Its distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic is the oreative imponderable that prevents the pre¬ 
diction of the reaction to the ordeal. The level of Integration 
j- | of Yin la disturbed and the dynamic activity {Yang) of Tfaloh 
suffering represents Man’s lot, leads back to the inner recon¬ 
ciliation with Cod and the recognition of His Love. 

Thus Toynbee’s metaphysical assumptions find expression 
In his doctrine on the genesis of civilizations. But the initial 
dilemmas remain unresolved. The empirical method imposes a 
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succesa patteim vhich makes the recognition of God 1 a love da- 
oendont on the new level of integration achieved on the higher 
ledge. But no civilization has yet managed this precipe and 
the assertion of the purpose of history as an inner reconcilia¬ 
tion represents a metaphysical resolve* not a data of history* 
The immanence in all activity of the Elan Vital makes challenge- 
nad-responso, little more than ihe mechanism of an Inexorable 
immanence* Moreover* the pragmatic approach results In an 
analysis of response almost exclusively in terms of challenge, 
which represents at heat a refinement of the environment theory. 

Empiricism and noumensl experience continue as logical anti- 
1 

uonies, Tims God* s purpose is derived syllogistically from 
a normative pattern based on Toynbee’s conception of a fair 


wager. 


Toynbee’s distinction between discrete phases of Yin and 


Yang raises many problems. If Integration represents organic 
being and Yang purposive creation* must those two stages operate 
successively? Life never seems to exhibit perfect states of 
either absolute Integration or absolute differentiation. It 
appears likely that the static condition of primitive societies 
reaultg from the same ego-centric delusion that considers one 
civilization the acme of all achievement. Similarly the dynam¬ 
ism of civilized life does hot represent a purpo 3 iveness that 
completely transcends tradition* the organic factor. 


See post Gh. History and Man’s Experience of Morality (Kant). 








Spongier resolved the problem of necessity and freedom 
v- postulating alternative modes of behavior, in separate realms® 
History was ruled in its main tendencies by an immanent Destiny 
not to be influenced by human volition® Toynbee, on the other 
hand j argues for successive stages in an evolutionary, biologi¬ 
cal process ruled by mimesis* But is this social drill not 
baaed on a uniformity in history for which no warranty can be 
found in empirical data? It seems that drill ia hardly a pre- 

poration for the creative individual whose appearance ia con- 

1 

calved as of “almost unimaginable rarity a n These are the 
problems to consider in the subseau3nt development of Toynbee*s 
philosophy. 


i. 

I. Toynbee op, cit. Vol, III. p. 272 
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- V,o C-rowth_of_Glvilisationa « 

Tho growth of civilizations in Toynbee 1 s scheme does 
fc;iot exhibit an immanent Inexorability, but a process of inoreaa* 
T : n g self-determination, with b re ale-down the penalty for an-un- 

f successful response® Just aa the genesis of civilisations re¬ 
sults from the reaction to the challenge of disequilibrium, so 


if/ 


Krror/th reveals asaeries of successful responses to recurring 


jp challenges# The loss of the oapacity for successful response, 
§^ 0 *the appearance of an excessive challenge, mark the stage of 

S 

fi breakdown. The difficulty of uniting the metaphysical as sump- 


Ki tioaa with the empirical method reappears , Toyhbae'a criterion 

I 
§ 

§3 for growth is e the realisation, the transfer of the field of ac- 
H tion from the macrocosm to raicracoBm, Toynbee the theologian 

|ascribes this to an inward state# Toynbee the empiricist can, 

ii 

6 however, find it only in a physical extent that perforce be- 

! 

CQT333 its own environment, Similarly, Toynbee sways between 
i~ considering breskdwon the oonsequence of a deficient response or 

j&B 

P of an insuperable challenge# The incommensurability of the realms 

ago? 

M of theology and biology appears in every aspect of Toynbee's analysis, 




a 


Once the genesis of civillsationa has been accomplished and 


tB the dangers inherent in birth overcome, must their subsequent dev- 

1 

j aiopnant follow a uniform pattern? Does evory civilization, whioh 
avoids being abortive, exhibit identical symptoms of growth? Toyn- 
kflo denies the necessity of uninterrupted growth and distlnguieh.ee 
| ■* third, specimen of tho genus, the arrested civilisations as an 
j ^lustration# All the arrested civilisations have been petrified 


I 1 ! response to a challenge of such severity that its solution 


1 '•! i, 


?oynbee op, cit, Vol# Eli, p. 3 
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ill rcaulred a tour de force® The entire strength of the society was 

tea fel 

Ip squired for responding to this oppressive stimulus, a task achieved 
E only at the price of pegging the civilisation at a level of lnflex- 
p; ible readiness for os® crisis® 

fc Such was the case of the Polynesians who had responded 

1 10 the challenge of the Paciflo Ocean with an intensity Just 

jg 

Insufficient for the attainment of an equilibrium. They succeeded 
g in crossing the vast spaces but never with any margin of 3afety* 

p 

§1 until tha tension went slack and their civilization degenerated 
IS on the forgotten islands of the Pacific® 

i 

fi This. too. is Toynbee’s conception of the history of the 

I 

ft Jionada whoso existence results from a successful response to the 

I 1 

;p recurrent challenge of desiccation* The drought forces the 
H cultivators of the soil to either withdraw to more fertile 
H regions or to launch themselves on the inhospitable and steppe, 

Pnj longer the domestlcators of plants, but of animals. M an! - 
jj featly the latter Is a higher art, more comparable to Industrial- 
lisa than to agriculture. It substitutes the Indirect utilize- 
|j tion of vegetation for the planting of crops. By means of grazing 
jp oiiiaals the sparse produce of the Steppe Is transformed Into 

a 

Rfood and clothing. This involves a Division of Labor and a 

[ hierarchy of specialization articulated Into the nomad, 

1^3 animal auxiliaries ( the dog, camel, etc®) end the herds 
of cattle® The survival of the group depends on a finely 


1« Toynbee op. nit® Vol. Ill, p« 12® 







tempered adaptation In an environment -which, leaves no margin 

f or lax discipline and severely limits the range of possible 

1 

responses • 

The explosion of the Nomads into settled areas results 
from a further increase In the.severity of the environment, des- 
troying the narrow balance of survival. Alternatively, the 
nomad may be pulled out of the steppe by a vacuum in the neigh¬ 
boring Society. The transformation of a Nomadic community from 
a master of the Physical Environment on the Steppe to a lord 

of the human environment of a civilization constitutes the super- 

2 

lative challenge of this stage of development. The Nomad at¬ 
tempts to respond to this stimulus by treating hia human sub¬ 
jects as he would his cattle and changes from a herder of cattle 
to a herder of men. This was the reaction of the Avars who 
collected their Slav prisoners into flocks and placed them in 
a vast semicircle around the Hungarian plain. 

But while the composite society constituted by the Nomads 
and their flock represents the most efficient mode of survival 
on the steppe, their division of labor the condition of every¬ 
body's survival, the Nomad aots as an incubus in an environment 
of fields and cities. The organization of society into Nomada 
a nd indigenous human cattle is economically unsound and para¬ 
sitic. From shepherds keeping their flocks, the Nomads turn 

!• These passages are presented at auoh length because they 
represent the happiest examples of a suooesaful use of the 
ij empirical method, as well as Toynbee’s practical applica- 
s tlon of Challenge and Response. 

| 2, Toynbee op. oit. Vol, III. p. 22. 
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into drones exploiting their working-"bees. This accounts for 
Ite empherability of Komad empires established on a base of 

n 

H sedentary people, Hie virtues that led to the Nomad's early 

it 

13 successes, self-reliance and physical toughness, atrophy in an 
a environment that no longer pro vides the Qfigflaaajy stimulus. Ihe 

f3 degeneration of the conquerors is paralleled by an increase in 

I'I 

la stature of the sedentary settlers to whom the existence of 






foreign domination constitutes a constant challenge, Hie end 
of Nomad empires la like their beginning, violent, sudden, total. 


a 


I- 


m 


11 


Some Nomad conquerors such as the Osmanlis, succeeded 

§1 in the tour de force of loosing a lasting empire on a sedentary 

1 

\ population, but only at the price of arresting their own civil¬ 
ization. Catapulted out of the steppe into the Balkans by the 
pressure of the Mongols, the Osmanlis’ political beginning was 
auspicious for they provided that universal state, which the 
Balkan offshot of Orthodox Christianity had "been unable to 
achieve for itself. Ihe duration of the Ottoman empire was, 

however, the result of a successful response to the extraordln- 

1 

ary challenge constituted by the human environment. The 
Oaaanlls remembered that successful utilization of animal flocka 
depended not only on the relation of the shepherd to the herd 
I hut 0 .I 30 on the employment of animal auxiliaries, the dog, hors© 
and camel, fhis lesson they applied to their Balkan Empire. 
Instead of animals they took advantage of human auxiliaries, 
recruited forcibly from their Christian subjects. The employment 


p] 
% ■' 
I? j 


ll Toynbee op. oit. Vol. III. p. 27. 


II 
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0 f slaves as soldiers and administrators, the Janissaries in 
the Ottoman case, has been the tour da force by which all suc- 
t | ceS3 fiil Nomad Empires over sedentary people have maintained 
U themselves. Ibis response had two consequences- By excluding 
the Osmnnlis from any adminiatratlvo and political responslbil- 
|j ity their moral fibre degenerated, in the absence of any effee- 
li tive stimulus. The Janissaries could maintain their efficiency 
|| only as long as their numbers were email, in itself a tour d© 
force. Eventually the loss of public spirit by the ruling 
1 Qsuanlis led to a dilution of the Janissaries and the arrested 
civilization represented by the Ottoman Empire expired as the 
"aide man of Europe" in 1916. 

Thus the history of Nomad Empires illustrates the manner 
in which civilizations become arrested, through tho excessive 
challenge of either the physical environment, such as the steppe, 

or the human environment exemplified by the impact of sedentary 

1 

^ populations. 

Two corollary conditions characterize arrested civiliza¬ 


tions, caste and specialization. Survival in a severe environ¬ 
ment is purchased only at the price of that proficiency in one 
excellence which stifles creativity in all other fields. The 
Centaur,, the man grown to the horse, represents the outsider’s 
?iew of the Nomad raider. It contains the symbolism of ±he re- 
to animalism which constitutes another facet of the ar- 
? 23tea civilization. Their reactive ability has become 


j 1, For other illustrations see Toynbee op * cit. Vol. Ill p« 
22 - 79 . 
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54 concentrated on one challenge, which 1 b indeed mastered, hut 

gg§j 

1=1 ffliich first reduces and then prevents the proper response to 
§M the inevitable new challenges inherent in existence, Utopias* 
tfi hy definition attempts to neg societies at a certain level, 

|-4 

H exhibit most clearly this tendency towards caste and specialize- 


M tion- 


Th-G arrested civilizations thus disprove both the uni- 


fonuity of the civilisations' development as V7ell as the necea- 

M 

li sity for constant growth. 


'3 If growth Is not the necessary concomitant of a civil- 

a 

• | Ization's existence but depends on a balanced response to a 
|§ series of challenges what la Its nature? Toynbee again bases 


fi ilia answer on mythology. Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound, contains 
f| his symbolic representation of the conditions attending growth* 
jgj Having attained dominance over Olympus, Zeus ia chiefly concerned 
fgj with maintaining his mastery* Any change can merely detract 

iSI 

|| from the absoluteness of hi3 power. Yet Zeua did not aohlevo 

||t 

|1 his eminence unaided. Hia Titanic ally Prometheus, the appra- 

|| 

|j hen3ion of creativity, the embodiment of the Elan Vital, works 
O constantly for progress against arrest, represents thought 

m 

w *f 

a5&in3t ^ orce# amoun ^ of physical compulsion can avail to 
■ I wreat Prometheus' secret from him and In the end there Is recon- 

I 1 illation. Zeua admits the creativity as a condition for hia 

L3 1 

I 4 0im survival. He had not been what he seemed. 


A > Toynbee op. cit, Vol. Ill p. 117. See a discussion of this 
method of utilizing mythology see historical proof see post 
Conclusions, 





Toynbee sees In Aeschylus* trilogy a poetic chronicle 
Hellenic history# Just as Zeus avoided the fate of the 


tea tr-roo 


ted civilizations hy being galvanized into activity 


gp j-- prpaethous so Hellas * growth testified to a series of 
fi successful responses to recurrent challenges# Tire first chal- 
pIon >;e, offered by the barbarian highlanders evoked the response 
of m&otary over the brigands# This victory decided that Hellas 
should be a world of cities and agriculture, not of villages 
and paaturelands# The limit of maximum density of population 
supportable by agriculture proved to bo Inelastic, however# The 
hiltliusion problem served initially as a stimulus for overseas 
expansion# But the impact of Hellenic imperialism evoked the 
raaction of greater unity among the Mediterranean peoples and 
set an effective limit to Creek colonization# 


This challenge of overpopulation was finally solved 

1 

ty Athens, which became the "education of Hellas"# Under lta 


; j 1« It is doubtful whether Pericles meant his reference to 
I Athena as the education of Hellas in an economic sense, 
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guidance Greek expansion was transformed to indirect methods, 
flith commerce and production the key methods of continuing sur¬ 
vival. Aeschylus’ triology serves ua a testimony to the inten¬ 
sity of the Athenian response. 

Growth - in Toynbee’s scheme - stands revealed as a pro¬ 
cess of successful responses to recurrent challenges. The optimum 
challenge is that which provides a stimulus for a response that 
carries the civilization "beyond the point of exact balance - 
the condition of the arrested civilization - into a continuing 
disequilibrium. , The step from genesis to growth exhibits a 
repetitive, recurrent rhythm in which equilibrium constitutes 
breakdown. 

Growth represents one aspect of the process of evolu¬ 
tion, accomplishing Itself through ever greater self-articula¬ 
tion and progressive mantery over the environment. Yet what 
criteria exist for eva lira ting the growth of a civilization? 

Does mastery over the environment mean the external relations 
o' the civilizations or its inner self-determination? 

Increased control over a civilization’s human environ¬ 
ment expressed in terms of geographical expansion Is rejected 


IV1 Toynbee as a criterion of growth. Expansion seems to exert 
■ j 6 stifling effect on the ability to respond creatively. The 

fZ* - 

p= j 

l 3 °at archaic forms of Christianity exist in the Catholicism of 
& |«uebec, the Coptic church of Abyssinia, the Fundamentalism of 
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it 




r* 


the Mississippi basin. Bis n law" that geographical expansion 
retards social progress further explains the philological phen¬ 
omena that the most archaic forms of the language usually occur at 
the furthest distance from their origin. 

Wh y should the era of greatest e xp ansion coincide wife._ 

‘he period of decline? Toynbee argues that the "social radia- 

2 

tion" obeys the same law3 as llght-v/aves. During the period 
of growth a civilization emits its influence in a ray of uni¬ 
form consistency, with cultural, political and economic manifes¬ 
ts 

tationa merging into a meaningful udiole. The period of decline 
witnesses a diffraction of these rays into their component 
parts allov/lng absorption of the desirable emission. Since 
the resistance to the acceptance of an alien cultural pattern 
is much greater than the reluctance to take over alien tech¬ 
niques, fee decaying civilization usually succeeds in making 
its influence felt on the economic, sometimes on the political, 
rarely on the cultural plane. 

Increasing command over the physical environment can 
not serve as a criterion of growth for Toynbee ainoe it repres¬ 
ents merely another emanation of the ego-oentrio delusion. In 
the present stage of Western civilization, a conception of his¬ 
tory as a uniform development of increasing technical mastery 
fits too precisely the prejudices of the age to be objectively 


Ihls is, of course. In direct contradiction to the doctrine 
of the stimulus of new ground. . 

*• For the danger of arguing from physical phenomena 3ee post 
Conclusions. 

5 ' This leans rather heavily on Spangler. 


I I 





fen 


gy conalderedi Moreover, the division of history Into periods 


|y distinguished by technological labels, 3uch as Sronae age. Iron 

|P 

fg; ar e etc., has no standing In empirical data. At every stage 

|l 

S3 the new technique can only have been the property of the creat- 

H 

13 Itq few, from whom it was acquired Joy. the rest of mankind 


II through mimesis and by a very gradual process. Thus there 

2 

probably never existed a Paleolithic age. Moreover, no sup- 
|| port can be found In history for a necessary connection between 
11 technical proficiency and a civilization’s growth. The transi¬ 
tion from the Paleolithic to the Neolithic age witnessed an im- 

yprovement In technique accompanied by a degeneration of wisdom, 

3 

ideation and style. 


m 


■i 




Ihe Interregnum between the collapse of the apparented 
and the appearance of the affiliated civilization also exhibits 


a deficiency In Inward stators despite a superior technique. 

Such was the case of Rome. Hie Improvement In agricultural 
techniques made large-scale agriculture profitable and resulted 
in the introduction of plantation-slavery in the Hellenic world. 
Ihe destruction of the free peasantry and the consequential rise 
of a parasite proletariat in Roma served aa an Incubus which in 
S 1 tine strangled the Hellenic civilization. Finally the techno¬ 
logical Improvement In military weapons is relatively constant. 


’• Though this argument limits inference from universal assent, 
it can hardly be utilized to disprove the thesis of uniform 
progress. 

This argument, holds good only for the origination of the 
technique and says nothing about the condition after Its 
general acceptano©. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 173. 




proceeding in inverse ratio to the civilizations growth. 

Increasing command over the environment does not dis¬ 
close any criterion for progress, but it does reveal the condi¬ 
tion nrecedent to technological advance, Toynbee finds this 

1 

in the law of progressive simplification, which states that 
growth attends a continual economizing of means. Dae operation 
of this law can be observed in the development of script which 
proceeds from the pic to trains of Chinese to the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, culminating 3n the Alphabet, In this Syriac invention, 
the introduction of auxiliary words has enabled Western lang¬ 
uages to surpass in simplicity, while equalling in expressive 
power, the Arab verb of many aspects. 

The progressive simplification of fashions parallels 
the economy of hypothesis for the explanation of natural phen¬ 
omena. Die Copernian system replaces the Ptolomall, accounting 
in far simpler terms for the same range of phenomena. Einstein, 

again, has provided a theory which synthesizes the laws of 

2 

gravity, radiation and Magnetism. 

This simplification does not, however, reveal a nega— 

3 

tion or omission, but the liberation of energy for higher tasks. 
Its human representatives are Socrates v/ho in a Platonic dialogue 
transfers his attentions from the physical to the psychic sphere 

|1> Toynbee, op. cit. Vol. III. p. 174. 

Toynbee, op. cit. Vol. III. p. 101. 

I 1 Thin Is another illustration of Toyribeo T s normative pattern. 
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£ .1 

pi by means of an inner experience and Ohandi Whose appeal for the 
| r eturn to handiwork expresses the symbolism of a spiritual plane, 

I 1 

if 

| its deepest sense the process of etherealizaticn exhibits 


- 


a shift of this field of activity from the macrocosm to the 
3 microcosm, Toynbee's criterion of growth then applies to a 


§5 nrocressive internalization of the field in which challenge- 

and-response occurs, 'The growing civilization tends to become 
its own environment and the subsequent ordeal takes place with¬ 
in its own body- 

Ulus in Hellenic history the earliest challenges were 

cfferea by an external environment 3 the Aeliaemenians and the 

2 

Ihracian barbarians. But with the decisive defeat of the last 
Syriac power, Carthago, and the subsequent conquest of the 
European barbarians, the external factor grew ever less impor- 
taut. The conflict shifted to the internal field where the 
gg bitterness of the antagonism between the Oriental plantation 

slaves and their Roman masters equalled in intensity the passions 

If 

|| engendered by the Punic wars. 

Similarly in the West the external challenge of the 
1 Horsemen, prooeded the domes tic problem of the replacement of 
1 fee Feudal system by an organization of Sovereign states. The 
I most recent stage of Western history exhibits in the phenomena 
| j °f Bolshevism the ultimate proof of its absorptive power. 


-11* Phaedo 96-7, 

f 2 ' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. III. p. 197. 'Jhis contradicts the 
earlier assertion that overpopulation, an internal factor, 
constitutes earliest challenge. 
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ifarxisa which transferred Russia 1 a capital to hoscov/ aa a ayxi- 
toiic repudiation of the \7est, has been forced by its emphasis 
os technique and electrification Into the pattern of Western 
civilisations* Thus the challenge of Communism, as also Gandhi’s 
friio ever draws his inspiration for economic self-sufficiency 

fron Lurope, is an internal problem of the Western civillza- 

1 


Growth, for Toynbee, constitutes a pattern of the pro¬ 
gressive e the realization of challenge-and-response. The external 
factor constantly diminishes in importance, the necessity of 
self -articulation becomes more pronounced. Growth is a process 
of increasing the range of self-determination, of a transfer 

of the field of activity from the macrocosm to the microcosm. 

2 

History represents the chronicle of that effort. 


if If growth exhibits an increase of self-determination by 

H 

|J what mechanism does it accomplish itself? Toynbee examines two 

PU 

[ comon arguments, the theory of the atomistic independence of 

|p£ 

y Individuals and the conception of society aa a biological organ¬ 

ic 

y iani. Re refutes the former by referring to the Odyssey’s 
luti description of the Cyclops and the postulate that language and 

|rl 

h J, ^ 

|J “'Srefore thought can "be developed only In society. Toynbee 


*■ Toynbee op. olt. Vol. III. p. 216. For the weakness of this 
argument see post Conclusions. Toynbee here confuses an 
0 niien inspiration with an area of activity. 

- the dependence of this concept on Hegel. 
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dogmatically denies Spengler’s conception of the Culture as a 
suuer-organlsiUj without adducing any supporting data except 
the assertion that man can act only as an individual, not as 
part of en organism. 

For Toynbee, society represents a community of indiv¬ 
iduals, each of v/hoin constitutes a discrete field of activity. 

The areas at which the various fields of action intersect con¬ 
tain the political and social institutions cf each civiliza¬ 
tion, A field of action, obviously can not serve as a source 
of action. A relation merely provides the common ground for 
the encounter of several forces. Society serves as the medium 
of communication for Hie interaction of its components. 

Toynbee considers creativity the attribute of suddenly 
inspired individuals. They arise with unpredictable rarity and 
express the essence of evolution, the force that changes the 
9tate of Yin into the activity of Yang. These men of genius push 
back the vistas of human intelligence and serve as the guide- 
posts on the road of history. Their illumination is achieved 
in a mystic ecstacy which transforms the essence of their soul 
&nd indicates the necessity for fresh creation. They represent 
toe future state of Yin, and an intrinsic superiority comparable 
the eminence of the civilizations over primitive societies. 

The appearance of these ^saints”, Tt geniuses” , or n super- 


1 


m" 


presents society v/ifch a dilemma. Though they are the 


1, * 


fel 


1, 


Toynbee op* cit. Vol* III, p* 243. 
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gp leaven v/hich galvanizes society into activity, the uncrsative 


majority can follow them but with difficulty, The meat satis- 


gg factory leadership would rely on the direct illumination of the 


naaa by contact with the saints. This, however, can be achieved 


II 


i; 

\ 1 








only at the end of the process, at the new level of integration. 

Thus social drill, mimesis, replaces inspiration util¬ 
izing an existing faculty by merely changing its orientation. 

Ihia generic feature of social life is henceforth directed to¬ 
wards the creative minority, no longer restrained by the "cake 
of custom 11 . Mimesis, constitutes a short-cut fraught with dan¬ 
ger for the mechanicalness of its drill might be channelled into 
immoral directions. Yet it reveals the only condition for social 
growth, its risk the problem of mortality. 

The Saint can not achieve his mystic ecstacy in society, 
hoY/ever. Only in solitude can he attain through suffering that 
clarity of vision, that Inner tempering which enables him to lead 
his people out of the wilderness into the Promised, Land. This 
is Withdrawal-and-Return, the plot of the fables of many civil¬ 
izations, the story of the foundling who grew to greatness, the 
We of the ra^birth of the agricultural God, Christ's sojourn 
in the Wilderness. 

The intuition that the withdrawal obtains its moral 
sanction from the return to this world exhibits Christianity', 


| noral superiority over Hellenism. Life i3 Action, and a 


Note correspondence with Dante's concept. See post. 







g|g tpanaformation of the microcosm must work Itself out In the 


1 ^crocosm. The Greek philosophers considered withdrawal as 
K &e ultimate state of bliss. Plato's captives return to the 


ft cave with a heavy heart. Christianity, on the other hand, sees 


|g the test of the ordeal In the quality of the return, that will 

pi 

|g| lead the captives towards the light. 

Here Toynbee's mythology of the genesis of civilizations 
recurs. The state of Yin is disturbed in the microcosm, which 
suffers Its crisis in solitude and whose inner reconciliation 
enables the macrocosm to participate in creativity* Growth ex¬ 
hibits beats of the universal rhythm of which withdrawal-and- 
return represent subsidiary pulsations. Peace results from 
activity, reconciliation from suffering, harmony from discord. 




II 


V 1 

I 


i 


This ia the meaning for Toynbee of the lifes of Dante, 

2 

Hindunburg, Saint Paul and almost all creative personalities. 


Ms, too, describes the role played by Athena in the second 
Opart of Hellenic history and by England in the third chapter of 
| the Western development. At a time, when moat Greek polls were 
engaged in overseas expansion, Athens withdrew into isolation 
| |and there developed a solution to the nost serious Hellenic 

Problem, that of overpopulation. Basing her greatness on a com- 




^rce achieved by specialization and manufacture, Athena signaled 




return to the Greek scene by throwing down the gauntlet to 


| Toynbee op* cit. ¥ol. Ill* p* 235. 

| | 2, Toynbee op* cit. Vol. Ill* p, 217-333; For the essential 
incommensurabili ty of most of Toynbee* s illustrations see 
Poot "Conclusions" (Discussion of Methodology). 


V 
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fea Archaemenlan Empire, For over two hundred years A then* 3 

|§S 

63 role was the exact antithesis of Its previous condition of ap- 

Hi 

fe'i parent hibernation. The Institutions developed during the with- 

pH 

ml jrawal proved their superiority over their Spartan counterpart 

p 

IP* ^ich had broken down while Athens became the "education of 
E Hellas" . 

pi Similarly England’s insular position enabled her to 

find the solution to the most serious challenge of tho 17th 

S century V/estern civilisation. By breaking down feudal barriers 

1 

within her domain and substituting democratic government for 

@5 

fej aristocratio dominance, she achieved the transformation of an 

M 9 

H agricultural to an industrial society* When the Glorious Revol- 

!§jjj 

jgj ution brought England’s return to the European scene, the Con- 

n 

ti tinental cowers found there a model for their adaptation of 
|| 1 
M Italian Transalpine efficiency to nation states, 

PS 

W This, Toynbee believes, may be Russia’s role in the 

B 

|j western worlds The early Communist tendencies of absolute iso- 

M 

|| latlon may well constitute that withdrawal which finds the proper 
g| response to the all-pervasive Western challenge of nationalism. 

M 

ga Brought by technology Into the Western pattern, Russia will per- 
taps return to serve as the creative minority In the next stage 

S| , .2 

or Vies tern development. 


Orowth acoompllsheg Itself through the agency of a creative 


1?’ Toyn ^ ee °P* clt. Vol. III. p. 377 et aeq. 

I ■ It is difficult to see how Russia can serve as the creative 
-% minority of a civilization which meets Toynbee's every 
i criterion for disintegration. See post "Conclusions.” 
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p| aiaority the withdrawal of which results in an inward tempering 
HI ^(j which "becomes effective through its return* It lends "by 
fr| eiaesis, a social drill, in the absence of the direct Inspira- 

iff 

ig ^<on which will be attained at the next level of integration* 
gj ;,U a presents a series of problems, each a challenge to undergo 
|1 a ordeal* Yet each problem is essentially unique, each res- 
|§ po'ise singular. Moreover the successful solution of one problem 
If exposes the civilization to a new challenge, the nature of which 
H is largely determined by the previous response* Spangler aa= 
p serted that each Culture possessed a soul, which revealed ita@lf 
Jj in the selection of its appropriate symbolism and which contained 

| | the key to the understanding of the culture’s history* This 
a Toynbee denies* He opts for a willed direction, based on a series 
| of overbalances, each successful response creating a fresh challenge, 
| Differentiation Is achieved by growth, not through a determined 
| iasnanence* 


R The Growth of civilizations, In Toynbee’s scheme, exhibits 
that purposiveness whioh his metaphysical assumptions postulate, 

R Tha dependence of Toynbee's concepts on Dante Is striking, Toyn- 

P , 

bee's precipe resembles nothing bo much as Dante’s Mount Purga- 

feii 

rf 

; j tory. The direct mutual illumination in the new state of Yin 
l ] Parallels the ability of the denizen of Dante’s Paradise to read 

I | 

f l 6a &h other’s thoughts, 

|*| 

fej Yet again the empirical method lead3 to the logical ln- 

f : ^latencies and philosophical difficulties observed previously* 


141' Toynbee op„ cit. Vol. III. p. 377* 
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|l|lf eth^realization exhibits the liberation of energy for higher 
gp; then this assertion finds no warranty In historical data, 
ffif Bi/dier and lower - as Kant already pointed out in his Hefuta- 
g| tion of Ethical Hedonism - do not constitute categories of em¬ 
pirical experience, but normative patterns of rationality* On 
l! the other hand, empiricism sees etherealization as merely a tech- 
: Inical transfer of a field of activity brought about by the physi¬ 
ol e£l expansion of the civilization. 

In fact, Ttoynbee sways uneasily between his theological 
conception of inner self-determination and the etherealization 

I thich la merely a product of the civilization’s growth (Environ¬ 
mental). Toynbee the empiricist sees the problems of Western 
civilization as consequences of a technological mastery, (though 
^ the inconsistence implicit In at one point postulating that an 
improvement in technology accompanies simplification and at 
another considering Gandhi’s return to the spinning wheel as a 
||5pptom of a yearning for simplicity can not be overlooked). 

Toynhee the theologian views the criteria of growth as emanations 

cf a aoul’s aelf-articulation. What is the connection between 

gr| 

If 1 — 

m A these realms of necessity and freedom? Do arrested civiliza- 

w " : h 

j tions result from an insuperable challenge or a deficient rea- 
2 

| ?onse? 

Toynbee's criticism of Spongier is curiously inept, 
jiarely Spengler's assertion of a Culture as an organism did not 


(i* Kant - Critique of Practical Reason, op. cit. p. 111. 

J 2, See’ post Conclusiona for further developments of this point. 
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|§| Imply that the culture and Its component Individual constituted 
g| nvo mutually exclusive entitles- Spongier would not deny that 

Ip 

p| all activity presupposes individual volition, The crucial ques- 
6 tion is, however, whether this personal volition represents an 
tt i*!cnanent, inexorable Destiny which implicitly atructures thought 

or whether it servos as the cause of a Civilization's develop- 

w n 

N E ent. Toynbee offers no definite answer to this question. He 

II denies the concept of a Culture's soul* but his differentiation 

|l| 

y by growth resembles the quibble of psychologists of whether a 

M 

yt child's personality is formed before birth or begins to develop 

II 

y frora the first days. It seems that after the first challenges 

t-1 

m 

11 are surmounted, the subsequent Droblemation, in Toynbee's terms, 

m i 

hi is set in ever narrower limit, 

IS 

gj The dilemma of necessity and freedom stands unresolved. 

i 

f] fte inadequacy of utilising history as a technical proof of nor- 

1-1 

■y. native concepts has become more apparent* 


Tie fact that Toynbee's mimesis is very close to a concept 
of the soul will be developed see pos t 11 Conclusions" . 
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H j a e breakdown of Civilizations. 

|l The breakdown of Civilizations can never for Toynbee 

ii 

8 "^ contain the sanction of an unavoidable fatality. If growth is 
g* £ orocess of progressive ethereallzation, breakdown must result 

ig 

S from a failure of self-determination. A challenge that does not 

iial 

|§ evoke a successful response 3 constantly faces a failing civillza- 

r,.:> 

gjjj 

g tion with its threatening presence. Under its impact the re- 

ff active capacity of the civilization becomes exhausted; the 

H 

3 creative majority loses Its charm for the uninspired majority. 

9 

rl Mimesis breaks down and society degenerates Into antagonistic 

ig 

ti classes, To escape these tensions of the now dominant minority, 

I 

Ig develops a universal state as an Instrument repression. The 
P internal proletariat gives expression to the frustration in Its 

i 

g| soul by the creation of a universal church, the repository of 
|| !Te meaning of history. His metaphysical dilemma ever accom- 
i| ?any Toynbee on his Journey through history, ihe difficulty 
g of uniting normative concepts with empirical deduction becomes 
IHacre pronounced. If all civilizations have collapsed or exhibit 
fesynptoias of breakdown how can the necessity of a society's de- 
id 'line be consistently denied? Why is Christianity of absolute 

Hrcjl • 

H Ta lWity in a cosmology which produces higher religions as the 

|| occidental consequence of social breakdown? These are the ques- 

|ki • 

iJjtiona that dominate Toynbee's analysis of the breakdown of civil- 


All civilizations that have heretofore existed have either 
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tro>:er* down or exhibit all aympton of decay* An empirical 
survey can not draw conclusions from this phenomena until all 
possible thoorIe3 have been examined- Toyribeo rejects the argu¬ 
ment that the decline of civilizations results from a general 
-ageing of the earth, with an assertion of the relative yoltth of 
the species in terms of Its life span* 
p| Hie racial theory presents no greater difficulties- 

8 Based on Plato and Aristotle, it insists that all creative ad- 
H vance results from the Infusion of virile blood Into static 
Iff civilizations, all decline from the degeneration of this race. 

IS Thua the Renaissance Is conceived as due to the Lombard Invas- 

I! 

j| Ions, the beneficial effects of which took several centuries 

I to appear- Nevertheless, according to Toynbee, empirical data 
p fails to support this thesis. The bloom of the Risorgimento 

H occurred without any preceding barbarian Invasion* 

II 

|S What of the cyclical theory? poes the repetitive move- 

g cent of the stars find Its counterpart In human history? At 

H first blush, Toynbee’s assumption of an elemental rhythm that 

p 

|J expresses Itself In alternate states of Yin and Yang, and With- 
HU frav, f al-and-Return lends support to this the3is* Toynbee denies 
O this constitutes a correct Inference* Though the shuttle 
|||j that weaves the web of time moves up and down. Its movements 
| I servo as the condition for the creation of a meaningful pattern- 
WM fte wheel must turn in order to advance- WIthdrawal-and-Return, 


! lt Toynbee wavers on the question of Western civilization but 
j on the whole seems to Include it among the decaying societies, 
p This seems an unhappy choice for the refutation of the very 
} likely,, untenable race theory* The Hisorglrnento is hardly 
L comparable in creative effectiveness to the Renaissance. 

I" 1 Toynbee op- cit. Vol. IV. p. 35* 
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yin ar.d Yarig do not disclose senseless cycles but- requisites 

“a " l 

■* - j- or the liberation of the Promethean Elan of. creativity. 

Breakdowns of Civillza tions do not result from the opera- 
r4 on of cosmic forces then hut from factors within human con¬ 
trol* Yet what criteria for the evaluation of decline exist? 

Tovnheo again examines the relation of the civilisation to its 

2 

^physical and human environment. 

Loss of control over the physical environment does not 
| cause the breakdown of a civilization- On ihe contrary tech- 
f| pique may improve in many fields long after the decline has set 
/herever the command over the physical environment does 

t exhibits the consequences not the cause of social 


i 

r 4 in. Wherev< 
1 

q diminish, i* 


y breakdown. The ability to construct roads did not decline 
O efter Marcus Aurelius, but Roman willingness to do so degener- 

H3 

ated. The technical knowledge for draining swamps existed 
throughout Rome's history, yet the capacity to respond to this 
continuing challenge stiffered and so the campagna became, in 
^ time, malaria-ridden. 

Loss of command over the human environment also fails 
10 qualify as a criterion for the breakdown of civilizations 
||^ Toynbee's scheme. Indeed the early stage of decline reveals 
Sreat increase in the mastery of the human environment. As 


This argument does not however, refute the necessity of a 
I civilization's decline. However purposeful the movement of 
the shuttle in objective terms, subjeotively it involves 
the growth and decline of civilizations. See post Conclu¬ 
sions. 

L Those arguments are presented at such length because without 
fe 4 s^Tie glimpse of his methodology, Toynbee’s philosophy be¬ 
comes meaningless♦ 

r -=4 
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p| tbs breakdown proceeds and the inner strength of society dia- 
B aipatea itself in domestic strife, the barbarie_n3 beyond the 
p| borders cease to be charmed by the civilisation's creativeness 
Had overrun largo areas. This, again, is a result not a cause 
||i of the inner deollne. The barbarians appearance on the civil- 
!| ixations geographical field heralds the beginning of the time 

n 

• • 1 of troubles from which in time a new civilization emerges* 

si 

fl Similarly Toynbee denies that the impact of an alien 

e! 

H civilization may cause a society's breakdown,, An alien civili- 

lj sation succeeds in making its domination effective only in the 

p 

6 

Eg advanced stages of social breakdown* A sooiety that has under- 

|j§ 

!| gone a prolonged "Time of Troubles", without being able to 
ij create & universal state may welcome an alien, intrusion that af- 

V 3 

sfi 

K1 forda relief from the intolerable war fore 0 This was the service 

i 

h '^'i 

W performod by the Os maul Is for the Orthodoz-Christian civilization 

M 

M 

p vhich had broken down in the Bulgar wars of the 11th century* 

The internecine warfare of the subsequent centuries had not given 

m Sfi y to the peace of a universal state and in these olrcuastanoos 

? 2 

y too Ottoman Empire represented a relief from an oppressive sit- 

I 

|| nation* This, too, according to Toynbee, seems the condition of 
||5'iasia, Japan and India all of which achieved universal states 
I : under Western inspiration. 

||| Its human environment may absorb a society in two ways, 

ly The more painful process of apparentation-and-affiliation really 


Toynbee op* cit. Vol. IV. p, 89 * 
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„ gr , rc3 exits a victory through defeat for the Inner meaning of 
;hc civilization is salvaged through the agency of a universal 
church. The total absorption into an alien civilisation on the 
other band, results in the atrophy of all cultural activity. 

In eith e r cas e the .hum an en vlronm entls.. Intrusion follows social. w 

breakdown, and does not cause it. 

If the breakdown of civilizations does not result from 
loss of command over either the physical or human environment, 
shat does account for the high incidence of fatalities among 
civilizations? Toynbee finds part of the answer in the faculty 
of mimesis. This social drill, the oonsequence of Man * a in¬ 
utility to absorb directly the inspiration of the Saints, re¬ 
presents a short out fraught with dangers. Just as Increased 
technological efficiency increases the responsibility of the 
engineer, so the faculty of mimesis becomes dangerous if directed 
outaide the path charted by the creative minority. Mimesis ia 
ever threatened by its mechanicalness, Tradition provides or¬ 
dinarily the b631 guarantee for the safe direction of mimesis. 

1 

he civilization, however, has broken the "cake of custom", 
wd is therefore foroed to live dangerously, the breakdown of 
alneais its ever present threat. 

| Their dependence on mimesis exposes creative personal¬ 

ties to many dangers. r lhe leaders may become infected with the 

I 1 ’ Toynbee op. oit. Vol. IV. p. I2e. 
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^ hTpnotlsia they deliberately instilled in their followers, Bits 
Ei vail transform the purposeful advance into rdbot-lilie activity« 
i^e loss of creativeness destroys their claim to leadership. 

Ihe magic charm evaporates and the multitude which heretofore 

B jnl l o wed ungues tlonlngly.muti nies .. P oTrer replg.cea inaplrafelon 

as the social tie. Ihe exercise of force constitutes an abuse 
j 0 r trust which eventually dooms its perpetrators, The failure 

n 

|| of the Promethean elan leads to a loss of harmony. The society 
it articulates itself into classes and dissipates its strength in 

I 2 

ul Inner conflict. 

|| 

i * *£§1 

H The intractability of institutions provides another 

S 

: I obstacle to the uniform growth of civilisations. The precept 

1 

|| that the best adapted methods yield maximum results contained, 

H 

rj in Christ’s saying that new wine should not he placed In old 

gj 3 

H bottles, can he successfully applied only in a family. Society, 

P 

f§ however, as the common ground of many person's field of action, 

3 

severely limits the range of possible adaptation. 

P . 

Social readjustments have to contend with the via inertia 

ST J 

¥f ; | 

[ | that attempts at all times to keep the structure static, Creat- 


:.j ive forces can overcome these tendencies by gradual adjustment, 

m 

hy utilizing old Institutions for new purposes or by violently 
eliminating fee Inelastic structure. The violent removal of fee 
| obstruction Is revolution, a process of retarded mimesis, fee 


i- See post. This according to Toynbee is the condition of the 
.i arrested civilizations. 

12* See post "The Dlelntegration of Civilizations." 

I. * Toynbee cp. cit, Vol. IV. p. 133. See post "Conclusions". 
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3 


intensity of which is proportional to the anachronism to be 
overcome. Social enormities utilize old'instituticns for pur- 
oosss they were never meant to fit. If the response accomplishes 
itself through adjustments, growth is assured. Revolutions, 

=*7j0~- may assist growth by removing impediments to progressj 
though the resort to force ever constitutes a moral blight. 
Enormities are the very embodiments of social breakdown, how¬ 
ever, their perversion of institutions resulting in that rigid¬ 
ity of outlook which clmracterizea arrested and declining civil- 
1 

izations . 


Toynbee ascribes a large measure of the inconstancy of 
human fortunes, the recurrent growth and decline of civiliza- 


|§ tions, to the nemesis of creativity. Creative responses to 


Fj successive challenges are extremely rare. Indeed, it seems 
f|| that the successful solution of one problem severely limits the 
jjH reactive capacity to the next ordeal. The insight and upright- 
g nesa which enabled the Pharisees to guide Jewry in its Babylon¬ 
ian captivity, failed them when faced with the greater treasure 
J| °f a supra-mundane kingdom promised by Christ. 

This, too, is the motif of the Aotic drama vdiich as- 
g| c *ibes the sudden change in human fortunes to the envy of the 
iGods. Herotodus* fable of th6 ring of Polycrates exhibits the 


I*’ for illustrations see Vol. IV p. 137-245, for discussion of 
incommensurability of illustrations see post "Conclusions*'. 


V: 
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ip sadden negation of being brought on by Divine disfavor. But 


m 


•J in 


the legend of the end of Croesus emerges a deepening of the 


S3 


-jnder standing. And in Aeschylus the total collapse of all human 


ip a3 pirationa results not from the aberration of a fickle Deity, 

? ' : 4 

I but from a deficiency in the soul of the sufferer. Sin, not 
j Envy dooms human endeavor. The sinners' blight follows an inner 
I alienation from the Divine love, which makes him unworthy to 
p| continue aa God 1 a instrument. The nemeaia of creativity eon- 
gli atitutea one aspect of thia drams of the doom cxf Man, with God’s 
j role merely passive, revealing the inevitable consequence of 
sinful conduct. 

This aberration accomplishes itself in two possible modes. 
HI Rie passive fault consists in resting on one’s oara, in consld- 
|| erlng one's achievements a summit instead of a stepping atone, 

Bin worshipping Time instead of eternity. Hie adoration of a 
pislorlous past tends to Induce passivity towards the tasks of 
jj Sie moment. The exaltation of the creature in place of the 
jCreator, characterizes the arrested civilizations. This is Idol- 




m 


airy, the replacement of the constantly true by the ephemeral. 

The active aberration exhibits the denial of limit, that 
ruahes headlong into disaster, the psychological condition of 
teing spoilt by success with annihilation aa its consequence. 


Toynbee distinguishes several forms of idolatry. The 
I'dollzation of an ephemeral self led Jewry to disaster. After 
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teihaving divined a truth of eternal validity In the sublimity of 

m 

|gj tho One true God, Israel fell Into the error of conceiving Its 




% temporary spiritual eminence as an eternal Divine sanction. 

M 

p i Worshipping a past greatness, that had been sterilised by the 
gelf-adoration of the ^Chosen People' 1 , Jewry waa unable to 
accept the greater treasure offered to It by Christ. Thus 


l 


il 


r i 


Israel atrophied while Christlanity waa preached by Galileans 

1 


and accepted by Gentiles. 

Similarly Athena had become the "education of Hellas" 
in the 5th and 6th century. But this magnificent sucoeas blinded 
Athens to the import of new problems. The Inadequacy of the 
poll organization aa a stable base for further Hellenic growth 
was the most pressing challenge of the 4th century Hellenic clvll- 
Hization. Athene could react only by attempting to assert a mil- 
slitary hegemony and the limit of her physical strength was quickly 


reached. The polls were finally transcended by peripheral 


piSpowers, Macedonia and Rome, whose prospects had initially seemed 

such less bright than those of Athens. - Moreover, the glory of 

I I Its philosophy evoked such an idolation, that the divine truth 

2 

IJpreached by Paul fell on deaf ears in Athens. 

' Enormities result from the idolization of an ephemeral 

Institution exhibited by the limitations of the Greek olty states, 
’kose constant warfare led to the breakdown of the Hellenio 


I li* ^°T n bee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 263. 

; |<« Toynbee op. oit. Vol. IV. p. 273 . This. Ulus trail ona 5bynboe*s 
confusion of the normative and tho empirical. See post 
"Conclusions". Further illustrated p. 274-303. 
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1 1 civilization. ■ Even after disintegration had run its course and 

> 

rg 

J| |^ e barbarians had occupied Home, Justinian attempted to invoke 
3j j^e c-hoat of the Roman Empire for Beliaarius 1 campaign in Italy, 
ff 2iIb futile effort so depleted the resources of Anatolia * that 

up 

-SanasB-itiEmpire succeeded in annexing moa t -of ■-* 

I * gastern territories and caused the breakdown of that civillza- 
1 

! ; tion. Similarly, the Parliament of Westmlnster, is performing 

fe ^ 

I j functions for which it is organizationally unsuited. The re- 
I presentation of territorial units ia the moat effective demo- 
i . era tic device in an agricultural society. Die complexities of 

l f aodem industrialism, on the other hand, require a Parliament 

1-4 

\ | based on a corporate structure. Yet the worship of this ephemeral 
J - Institution will in all likelihood prevent England from finding 
m a solution to this 20th century challenge. 

if 

d The arrested civilisations testify to the final nemesis 

M 

i] of Idolatry, the idolization of ephemeral techniques. They 

m 

n possess biological counterparts in those organism, idiose overly 

& 1 

r- I 

| J successful adaptation to an environment has accounted for their 

| I retardation on the evolutionary scale. In the industrial sphere 

I ^ 

| j an Initial technological advantage Is often purchased at the 

N , 

| j price of flexibility exemplified "by tho gradual decline of T'en- 
f Water's commercial position. Die excessive reliance on an 

s 'P^emeral military technique leads to that sudden collapse of 

* - i 

i ^apparent collossus, of which David's encounter with Goliath 

fej 


| if Toynbee op. clt. Vol. IV. p. 320-404. This contradicts an 
I ] earlier assertion that the Bulgar war caused the breakdown 
|L'j- °f the Orthodox-Christian civilization. 

K& ll 
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Ip constltutea the mythological Intuition. Thus Toynbee has 
§f| accounted for three types of Idolatry, the Idolization of an 

is 

ephemeral self, an ephemeral Institution, and an ephemeral tech- 

pi 

f| Qlque, all manifestations of the passive form of the nemesis of 

%S'jg 

t -- - 


|j If idolatry exhibits the sin of resting on one's oar, the 

I -3 active nemesis of creativity accomplishes itself through dynara- 
1 1 lam In three stages. It begins with the psychological condition 
1 1 of being spoilt by success. The consequent loss of mental and 
llaoral balance results in a blind impulse that tempts the soul to 

a ' 2 

p attempt the Impossible. Here, too, Toyhbe© distinguishes several 


'M forms. 


The suicidalneaa of militarism derives from an arrogance 


yin the exploitation of success, which fails to appreciate the 
O limits of Its own physical strength, The hatred of the subject 

t | populations Is compounded by the fear of all neighboring states, 

11 

U*ho3Q decision to end the constant state of Insecurity leads to 

H 

: I tii® inevitable extermination of the militarist. This was the 

y 

l-\ Cttse of Assyria, which escaped the nemesis .of the idolization 
°f an ephemeral teohnique, but whose recurrent resort to force 

St ^ 

\ j Cau aed a coalition of all neighboring societies to wipe It off 
| 1 fee face of the earth. 


I l! 1 Por other Illustrations see Toynbee op. oit. Vol. IV. p. 423-465 
\ l < Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 250. 






| The careers of Charlemagne and Timur Lenk reveal sharply 

5 - - 

i the aiiicidalnesa of militarism. Their position aa'guardians of 

n 

fcl the civilization' a marshes had placed great opportrinities within 

their grasp. The importance of border provinces derives from 

the stimulating effect of their exposed position. The response 

to this challenge may carry the margrave into barbarian territory 

1 

and thus vastly expand the civilization 1 a geographical extend. 
Regarded from another point-of-view, the articulation of the 
Barahes exhibits an aspect of the process of etherealization. 

By assuming the task of military defense they liberate the ener¬ 
gies of the civilization for other tasks and continued creative 
endeavor, 

Timur Lenk and Charlemagne failed to perform their proper 
function. Ihey diverted their energies into the body of their 
own civilization, and commenced a civil war, the only issue of 
\thlch could be social breakdown. The Iranian civilization did 
not long survive Timur f s onslaught and Western Europe was saved 
from a similar fate only by the weakness of Charlemagne 1 a sons 


and the fresh challenge presented by the Norsemen. 

2 

The intoxication of victory constitutes a special Inr 

pg stance of the "active" nemesis of creativity in Toynbee 1 9 schema. 

11 

I* -j 

rfjjilone'a aecular and spiritual history exhibits Its symptoms. The 

*\ • 

ir |victory over Hannibal so slackened Roman military discipline 


P Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 491. This contradicts the con- 
n cept that expansion is a pymptom of decay. 


fi Lt Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 505. 







pS| gjat the next century saw a aeries of defeats at the hands of 

outmatched powers. In the spiritual field, Gregory had brought 

Wi 

the Church out of the depth of disrepute into which it had fallen 
in the previous generations* But the initial successes against 
:B"ire Umpire^ caused the Papacy to lose its "sense of proportion- 
g|| The alliance with the Sicilian Norsemen sanctioned a use of 
W> force that inextricably involved the church in the affairs of 

§j§ 

II this world. The fight to the death against the Hohenstauffon 

B ensued, symbolizing that idolization of an ephemeral self that 
ever contains its own nemesis. Innocent Ill’s seeming pro- 
If eminence only served to hide an inner weakness, of which the 
!g Babylonian captivity was to bear witness before the end of the 
S century, 

u 

g Thus the nemesis of creativity contains two possible 

rfcc 

If aberrations. Hie passive sin of resting on one's oar expresses 

g 

g Itself In the Idolatry of the ephemeral. The active failure to 
fe recognize limits proves the saying n that those who live by the 

P 

| I Mvord, shall perish by the sword". The Inevitable penalty in 
fr| toth cases is death. 


M Toynbee's concept of the breakdown of civilizations is 

§ ’ 9 necessary product of his metaphysical doctrine. If growth 
I | iisclosoa a successful response to recurrent challenge^, then 


E ’1' Toynbee op. clt. Vol. IV. p. 506. This seems a better Ulus- 
i 1 tration for the passive aberration. 
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breakdown must constitute the penalty for a falling self-deter- 
rination. The necessity of decline la a function of a degener¬ 
ating purposlvenos3, not of a cosmic inexorability. The mechan¬ 
icalness of mimesis, the intractability of institutions and the 

various aspects . of.then ernes is of creativity s errs.as the crit-. 

cria by which to evaluate social breakdown. 

Yet no aspect of Toynbee’s philosophy can free itself 
iron the difficulties and inconsistencies of his metaphysical 
assumptions. To assart that civilizations break down as a re¬ 
sult of some failure of will-power on the part of its members 
13 not refuting the doctrine of organic necessity. For, surely, 
Spangler too would admit that individuals constitute the entitles 
of action. The key problem resides in the dilemma of human vol¬ 
ition as the causa ctr the result of breakdown. Dais failing 
response may itself constitute the manifestation of an immanent 
decline. 

Toynbee’s oaiblguous postulation of purposiveneas is com¬ 
pounded by his theory of society as a common field of activity. 

If the intractability of Institutions results from the difficulty 
of nodifylng overlapping, dynamic fields, then the individual’s 
freedom of action is severely limited. The only portion left 
for purposiveness would be that part of a person's sphere out- 
oido the common field. This in relation to the total range of 
interaction must be, of necessity, small and Insignificant. 

^‘ U3 > Toynbee,, substitutes a mechanism for an organism, an i ra¬ 
bble causality for an immanent Destiny. 



‘ On this point see Quotation cited post "Conclusion" p. 
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The difficulty of uniting the metaphysical assumptions 
situ an empirical method constantly recurs* For what Is the 
Hf neaning of i.j.n in a pragmatic context? It never "becomes clear 
wether Toynbee condemns the Athenians for falling tc understand 
■| aeprofpunder tr utii repre s ented by Paul or for ..a f a u lty analy- 
ff sis of the wave of the future. 

I Ho support can be found in historical data for the denial 

of tho inexorability of the decline, in the face of the collapse 
of every heretofore existing civilization. Tho postulation of 
a One True God in Christianity though a logical consequence of 
Toynbee*s theology, rejects the very pattern of recurrence 
necessary to establish a historical Law. For a God can not be 
both exclusive and the accidental result of a civilization* s 
decline. 

The deficiency of moral standards implied by the use of 
force nay be well founded In theology, yet the only criterion 
empirical data admits la failure. And so Toynbee's ultimate proof 
resides in technical excellency, his final standard of values in 
1 She ability to prevail. 


§ 


wm 
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jp Disintegration of Civilizations - Schism In the Body Social . 

B Tiie breakdown of Civilizations issues into disintegra¬ 
tion if tlie capacity to react to challenges becomes permanently 

' 

§| stultified, Hue sonae of frustration in the body social leads 

15 

II to on articulation into classes, the ever more violent conflict 
P 0 f ch dissipates the strength of the clvlllzation- 

13 

gf The analysis of the disintegration of civilisations re- 

g| presents the culmination of Toynbee’s philosophy, the revelation 

1 : 

B 1 of hia metaphysical doctrine. Out of the ashes of the City of 
r: Destruction emerges a profounder level of world experience, the 

r ! 

11 supra-nundano level of reality. The period of breakdown had 

N 

i • Drevented the creative forces of the civilization from realiz- 

% 2 + 

ing their potentialities. Though this static condition exhibits 

1 5 

H a level of Integration, its duration is ephemeral .Since it waa 

tef 1 

|,s attained outside of God's plan this type of Yin can not last. 
rsAjainst this negation of creativity, the secession of the inter- 

H 

. ynal proletariat constitutes a dynamic reaction. Yin changes to 
? jTans again. Humanity proceeds on its Journey up the precipe. 

l re universal church which salvages the purposiveness in life 

8M , 

t gives content to the void in the soul and reveals truths of 


eternal validity. 


| Toynbee’s metaphysical dilemmas are ever present, how- 

f ; e7 ep. How can the accidental consequence of social breakdown 
|- ; e *ody the meaning of history? How can an empiricist evaluate 


I Or the sanction of evolution. Toynbee sways between the 
I 1 biological and the theological interpretation of history. 
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§ | the possible Inward reactions to a state of disintegration? 
ti Indeed, what does the soul’s anguish matter except as it era- 
fe todies itself Institutionally? Toyriboe’s empiricism forces 
fe hin to consider permanence a criterion for inward fitness. ‘This 
.j§| raises theke y prohl ema of his philosophy. Does the growth and 

fe decay of civilizations contain the moral sanction of history, 

I’i from which Man can learn rules not only for moral hut at the 

ll 

SI sane time of successful conduot? Does salvation or hope reside 

SSs 

m 

in phenomenal appearance or inner experience? It is the ICant’s 

ft 

m auerv again, the original dilemma restated, containing our me ta¬ 

ll ‘ 1 

y physical standard for the Interpretation of Tcyribee. 


: •] If breakdown reveals a failure of self-determination 

H 

ynust It Inevitably lead; to disintegration? Toynbee turns to 
|jhis "well-tried empirical method" for a solution. Just as birth 

pi¬ 
ll did not necessarily involvo growth - so breakdown does not in- 

[ j evitably lead to collapse. The alternative of disintegration 

t 1 is petrification, a state of creative impotence. Its dominant 

& 

K- . IS. 

I 1 political form la a totalitarianism which accentuates the time- 

b | 

3 less evenness of existence, under which philosophy and art 
f 1 2 

; Aguish, but natural-science continues^ to grow. 

i 

l Growth reveals a process of differentiation. Ihe unique 

I ; 

l j 1108 ® of each challenge as a function of the previous response 


I ’ For full discussion see post "Conclusions" And Appendix A 
I • Die Concents of Meaning. 

| ’ 1’oynbee op. cit. Vol. V, p. 10. This relies heavily on a 

I 1 combination of Spongier*e Caesarism and fellah-state. 
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E-s determines the civilization's specific development and artistic 
|:.j jjyie. The opposite holds true for disintegration. There the 
fW failure to meet the problem results In the continuous confront- 

Ipf 1 

| Nation of the same challenge. The unhappy soul struggles In 
E yp i n, hi a al pa tl ng 1 ta Inner strength in the futile attempt to--—- 

JP§ 

f 1 escape defeat. For each unsuccessful response causes an incre- 

P 

aent in the formldabllity of the challenge and a loss of capacity 

fej to respond. Therefore every disintegration accomplishes itself 

pfsf 

II through standardization expressed In a universal state, a. uni* 
fgjveraal church and a Voelkerwanderung. 

Si Toynbee finds one criterion for disintegration in the 

P existence of a schism In the body social, an articulation Into 

i 

f : lincompatible social groups. To be sure, the growth phase was 

i * 2 

l I also characterised by class distinctions. But Its organization 

fl 

g|jwas hierarchical, the common devotion to values constituting the 

||5Qcial bond, the distinction Into classes revealing merely a 

Pi 

p technical division of labor. But now the claim of leadership 

| |ias evaporated and the creative minority rules by force. The 

'i§4 

Implication of power makes a violent response in the uncreative 
•Ipajorlty which forms the internal proletariat. And beyond the 
civilization’s border an external proletariat threateningly faces 
| dominant minority. 

I -I Any attempt to heal the schism In the body social Is 

l>*e d to failure for the loss of creativeness prevents any except 




• Toynbee Vol. V. p. 13. This is another instance of Toynbee's 
of the word "soul" for a civilization. See post "Conclu¬ 
sions” . 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol, V. p, 15. 
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M oskeshif t solutions- Toynbee believes that the Marxian phil-* 

P] cso phy accurately describes the condition of a civilization 

Jgf 

III siovinp: towards collapse amidst an ever greater accentuation of 

ij 4 

^39 oppositions• But tho Old Testament strain in Marx also 

i-S| 

IJ pointed the way towards a means of transcending this con f l i c t * 


*; | p or the vision of the classless society; transcends economic as- 

I I 

I { pirations and expresses man’s longing for a Promised Land that 

f-4 

r j recoscilaa all striving* Oppressors and oppressed will vanish 

|'f 

VI and harmony will reign everywhere, This Intuition of peace 
tl through suffering, of happiness . through agony does not represent 

M 1 

: for Toynbee a bridging of the schism but Its immanent purpose. 

N 

J His Is Pallngeneiala,the new level of Integration. 

?■ K 

|| Schism-and-Paligenesia appears ,like Withdrawal-and-Return , 

as another beat of the elemental rhythm, of which Yin and Yang 
| I represent phases. It exhibits the mechanism by which the condi- 
|| tion of dynamic activity maintains itself.. The schism represents 

| 1 the with draws. 1. The dominant minority which clings to its poai- 

II 2 

|| tion against all equity, has forced society Into a static mould. 

I ] ike secession of the Internal proletariat constitutes a dynamic 

H 3 

I , response, the disturbance of the uneasy equilibrium. It withdraws 
| l to work out the solutions of the next phase of development. Its 
I . a £ony ia shared by a small group of inspired personalities, the 
I j sew creative minority, which utilizes the faculty of mimesis to 
t j control the mass of the Internal proletariat. In relation to this 


J- Toynbee op. oit. Vol. V. p. 2b, 

2 ’ Toynbee Vol. V. p. 26 (op. oit.) 
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||J (jynaaio group, the dominant minority merely cons titrates an enor- 


When the work of creation has proceeded and found its 
Institutional embodiment In the universal church,Pallngeneala en¬ 
sues, the apprehension ofa deeper meani-ng* ~ 

-1 1 
j fresh advance. 


i Each component of the disintegrating civilization develops 

H 

- ' a distinctive institution in response to the challenge of decline. 

r i 

m fre internal proletariat creates the Universal Church, the Dorn- 

fi 

U inant minority founds the Universal State and the External Fro- 

M letariat forms itself ihto harharian war-bands. Each institution 

I * 

fi 

i$ moroovar allows for the artiaulation of an active and a passive 

n 

IN 

h-l aet of attitudes. 

|j Its monopoly of force enables the dominant minority to 

W '-j 

I l the universal state as a response, to the challenge of tho int'er- 
| i necine warfare of parochial states. Toynbee distinguishes three 
I j characteristic human types as products of this military success, 

I | toe conqueror, exemplified by Alexander, the hangman and the 

| 1 

I j*aatrel. The wastrel exemplifies the tremendous increase of 
E- | 1513 material scale of life brought about by territorial expan- 

i i 

I !l °n. He appeared in the Roman aristocracy after the defeat of 
I Sarmital and in the Pyramid builders of Egypt. The hangman is 
I ] 1 familiar figure of the dominant minority of decaying civilizations. 


'this is the return-phase 



E l ^resented, by Titus In the Hellenic civilization and ranging 

pj 1 

fe| the princes who consigned the Anabaptists to the pyre, to 

ipl 

fe the Nazis In the Western civilization. 

H Yet the dominant minority also produces different and 

'B nobler Individuals. The universal state ■brings peiace tO a sttffer- 
i- J ing humanity after the intolerable "Period of Contending States'’. 

£1 plough its existence is ephemeral, the universal state in full 

01 

if bloom develops administrators whose unselfishness and devotion 

gift 

|| to duty hides the inner weakness of all institutions. This was 

wm 

|| the condition of the Roman Empire in the 2nd century when the 

d 

1 excellence of its civil service achieved the deceptive "bloom 

H irhich really was that society's Indian summer. Similarly the 

- ] 

iff 

|| changing ethos of the dominant minority in the West in the 20th 

m 

|| century has replaced the blatant exploitation of Colonial areas 

Sp 

r| *lth at least a lip service to the welfare of the indigenous 

m 

|| population. 

|i The ethos of the administrator develops from the dominant 

aiinorlty's most spiritual creation, the school of philosophy* 

M 2 

'0*. ^ 

I I It transforms the Roman wolf Into a Platonic watch-dog. It 

I weaves Into the texture of the disintegrating society those moral 

sf 

i i precepts which represent the only enduring resxilts of Its exist- 

P if 

lA 81108 • Yet th« universal state Is beyond salvation. The union 
| pstwaan the dominant minority and philosophy is never complete. 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 41. This seems to date the dia- 
| integration of the Western civilization several centuries 
I before even Spangler, 
r' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 39. 
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M frc Original Sin of Militarism constantly reappears, not to te 
jp| avoided by even the most high-minded rulers such as Marcus and 

is 1 

gj| Julian. 

Sll The schools of philosophy express an attitude bcrn of 

p|Tpu 3 tratlon» a reaction to the 1 nadequacies of life, Hie Ir ideal 

S §? < s Detachment, the contemplation that knows no social responaib- 
•gl ility, the withdrawal which is conceived as an end, the return 
gg diich exhibits an inner sacrifice. They find refuge from the 

5 oppressive present in an assertion of determinism, of which the 
triumph of Astrology in the Hellenic and Babylonian world furnish 
the most notable examples. Philosophy does not represent the 

Iff ultimate answer to the inner void of the civilization. It may, 

1 

g| however, . assist the dialectical formulation of the only true 

&1J 

& solution, the higher religion. Finally when disintegration has 
Bran Its course, only the universal church remains as tha chrysalis 
lor a new civilization into the body of which the dominant mi nor- 
litj merges and disappears. 


fell Toynbee conceives the internal proletariat as the product 

|1 . 

al of a state of mind, not, of an economic condition. It Is Inspired 

Hv 

1 1 °7 a consciousness of having been deprived of Its rightful place 

|.l 

■tr M ^ 

^■1*11 Hie community, of "being In but not of a society, of "being un- 


|§ l - Toynbee op. clt. Vol. V. p. 79 (f.n.) See post "Conclusions’ 
| | for discussion of this concept. 

I'-! 2, fills criticism of Detachment seems contradicted by the very 
f 8 existence of Plato and Aristotle’s political philosophy, 

I J " J, hlch Indicates some concern with the affairs of this world. 

I || • Toynbeo op. clt. Vol. V. p. 53 considers Cartesian lam the 
| r§ Western counterpart of Determinism. 
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wanted and useless. Its resentment Inspires a constant applica¬ 
nt ticn of repressive measures which only serve to accentuat6 the 


All declining societies contain an internal proletariat 

t.fl.rnuited f rom jhreg jgjjgce3_; M and_. 

rooted members of Its ovm body social, the partially disinherited 
||| components of alien conquered civilizations who are exploited 
§| in their native environment and the doubly disinherited con¬ 


scripts from subject populations whose exploitation involves 

1 

| their transplantation. The destruction of the Hellenic peas- 
|| an try by the introduction of the Latafundiaa is paralleled in 
§3j the West by the pernicious consequences of* the Enclosure movement. 

H -he indigeneous Syriac internal proletariat of the Hellenic civil¬ 
ization has its counterpart in the Indian component of the West- 
2 

ern Great Society. The institution of slavery blighted both 
civlliza ti ons, 

All the typical reactions of the dominant minority to 
11he pervasive sense of futility manifest themselves in the inter¬ 
nal proletariat, as well. The arbitrariness of the rulers evokes 
the rebellion of the oppressed. The "violent" response however, 
| c an not succeed because of the dominant minority’s monopoly of 
force. Out of the bloody suppression of the slave rebellions in 


Tbynbee op, cit, Vol, V. p. 66, 

Ihere seems no warranty for Including India and other colonial 
dependencies in the Western society. Hie only connection be¬ 
tween India and the West Is on the technical (economic) and 
political plane- This, In Toynbee’s terms, Is a consequence 
of Western disintegration not of Indian inclusion in the 
Western Civilization. 


m 
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in Sicily and the peasant and Anabaptist revolts in the West emerge 
aJ1 alternative response. The gentle attitude, exhibiting a pro¬ 
visional recognition of limits issues in a religion which is at 
or(I e faced with the crucial dilemma of its existence. It must 

! 

its.hobdon thehearts^ 

i npolotariat for the satisfaction of immediate political aims or 

.,'j 1 

whether to confine itself to the satisfaction of the greater 
spiritual wants. 

I Judaism chose the first alternative. Its nemesis became 

1 the futile search for a Messiah to actualize a parochial state. 

4 

j But Christ set Christianity firmly on the other path. His repri 

h aar*d of Peter exhibits a final level of transcendental reconcil- 

1 1 
: iation which guaranteed the eventual triumph of Chris tlanity. 

| Similarly, Jewish survival, was not assured until the realisa- 

1 ilcn that the Kingdom of God was not an external state and that 

\i 2 

Jllanmust abstain from all attempts to promote tha Divine plan. 

I The spiritual superiority of the Internal proletariat 
over the dominant minority becomes apparent in their comparative 
institutional embodiments.. The Universal state Is. a child of 
■'*« flUitarlsmj the universal church exhibits a new level of inner 
reconciliation. The dominant minority’s gentle response issues 
a philosophy which preaches Detachment as the highest state 

1 bliss and an idolatrous religion of self-worship In the form 

. j 3 

> « of the DIvus cult. 


*• Toy rib ee op. cit. Vol. V* p. 75* 

’ Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 76, 

1 This Is a good illustration of Toynbee*a normative concepts. 
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m 



Toynbee finds most of these symptoms of disintegration 
in the Western civilization as well* 'Die dominant minority has 
failed to solve the problem of the internecine warfare of par¬ 
ochial states, the increasing violence of which multiplies the 
Vernal, proletaria t* ^ hits gentle 

theosophy, a re-emerging astrology and the idolateous adoration 
of notion-states. 

The internal proletariat on the other hand, after its 
unsuccessful violence in the Peasant’s revolt, has learned in 
many respects the ways of gentleness. The Quakers illustrated 

bv their prosperity that "the meek shall Inherit the earth" and 

1 

! Uhat honesty is the beat policy". The violence of Marxism has 
teen tempered until it has been transformed into a likeness of 
the dominant minority’s totalitarian worship of the state. But 


if 



the miracle of Christianity represents the deepest manifesta¬ 
tion of Western Gentleness. In the souls of races but a genera¬ 
tion removed from slavery, Christianity has been revitalized and 
becomes a living force. The hold of the noopagan dominant 

minority is visibly lessening and hope again flows through the 

2 

hanches of Yfestem Christendom. Toynbee expressed the belief 
l^at this tottering civilization, which has been reduced to its 
Present state by the intoxication of victory over Physical Nature 


14 Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 174. See post for discussion of 
< Oils argument. 

; Toynbee op. clt* Vol* V* p«l93. 



E ay 'become the first to escape its nemesis, to find peace through 
gentleness end life through Christ. 

The external proletariat constitutes Itself in response 
to the flagging Inspiration of the civilization. During the 
growth phase the barbarian’s mimesis had been directed towards 
the creative minority’s cultural achievements. The area of con¬ 
tact between the two societies had been fluid, the extend of 
cultural radiation determined by the civilization’s Inner energy. 
But the emergence of the dominant minority sees a secession by 
the barbarians who now form the external proletariat. Tha 
boundary becomes fixed and the two antagonists face each other 
across a limes In an uneasy truce before the inevitable clash. 

The external proletariat may continue to adopt the 
civilization’s still superior technique, but the inner relation¬ 
ship has ceased and conflict la the unavoidable climax. For the 
external proletariat possesses effective means of physical re¬ 
sistance. In contrast to the internal proletariat, the majority 
its members are outside the dominant minority’s direct con¬ 
sol. Moreover, the dominant minority is exposed to all the 
Gemeola of creativity, while the external proletariat experiences 
instant additions, in strength from the ranks of the ever more 
Uiagruntled barbarians, 

1 Violence is therefore the most typical reaction of the 


For other illustrations see Toynbee op, clt. Vol* V. p. 76-194 
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external proletariat. Its ins ti tutlonal embodiment are the 

Ui taruarian war-bands, vhoae penetration of the civilization's 

ssjs 

J§S territory heralds the beginning of the interregnum* The exter- 

'' 

pi nal proletariat T s religion reflects its change of outlook. The 
j rtiliglon of Primitive Mankind exhibits a worship of the commun- 
il itv in all Its manifestations of which procreation and military 
^defense aro the most Important. Thus the Goddess of fertility 
1 constitutes the primary religious symbolism of the earliest 
|g| stage of development while the god of destruction plays a very 
suboidlary role. The emergence of a military frontier, however, 
engenders a social revolution. The energies of the community 
fire henceforth directed towards conquest, with a consequent in¬ 
version of the relative Importance of the procreative and des- 
|g§ tractive activities. The God of war appears as the Divinity 
towards which the worship of the external proletariat begins 
to be directed, a testimony to Its choice of the attitude of 
Violence. 

Even this period la not without Its creativeness however* 


l§ 

fi 


m 
11 


t- q 

r 

L:.;' 
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! 
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ri 


ibe Homeric poems testify to a profoundity of vision which was 

1 

to be repeated in the English and Sandinavlan epics. The ex¬ 
ternal proletariat's Conquests achieve permanence only after 
ite barbarian war bands have accep ted the universal church of 
toe internal proletariat and under its gentle guidance created 
1 new civilization. And so the history of the external prole¬ 
tariat, too, reveals the ultimate victory of Gentleness over 


1, 


Boynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 233. 
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§|fi Valence, the attainment of peace through strife. The City of 

N" 

6^ Destruction appears as ephemeral as the universal state and out 
j|^ 0 r its ashes rises the inner meaning of history., to which even 

It * 

ksi the barbarians must bow, the Universal Church. 


Tie analysis of the disintegration of civilizations ex¬ 



hibits the happiest application of Toynbee 1 a pragmatic method* 

For the inner contradictions of his metaphysical pattern are 
here at a minimum. Whatever the cause of society's breakdown 

its issue into disintegration discloses that inevitability, that 

1 

"standardization" f for the apprehension of which an empirical 
approach is ideally suited. All disintegration proceeds through 
the agency of a dominant minority, a seceding internal prole¬ 
tariat and invading barbarian war-bands. The schism in the body 


social becomes ever wider, the frustration in the soul uribridge- 
ly&ble. Tie possible reactions to this dilemma are limited and 
Hf confined to alternative violent or gentle responses. However 


|p| the gentle responses contain the seeds of creativeness, only 

fed ^ n lversal Church possesses a future. 

% 

> Yet even here Toynbee 1 s normative pattern and its irre¬ 

concilability with the historical data emerges. The truth of the 
Universal Church seems in the final analysis merely founded on 

A 

] future, the evil of the repressive measures of the universal 

. j 

| state on their futility. "Honeaty 1b the "boat policy" becomea 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 13. 
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in Toynbee 1 3 interpretation of the Quakers primarily a maxim of 
prudent conduct. It is not apparent Aether an inner attitude 
or a physical location characterizes the internal proletariat, 

^oarh Toynbee* a emphasis on purpo3ivenes3 makes him opt for 

1 ‘ ' 

i t he p ro le tarlz a t l Q n by wi lled secesa Ion f t he account of t he 


Fl orole fcariat* s recruitment supports the theory of geographical 

m 

FI accident. The miracle of Christianity may cause its embodiment 
in the Universal of a second decaying civilization but this can 

| : have no bearing on the fa to of the Western Civilisation. For 

if' 

I i the essence of a Universal Church is the supra-mundane plane of 
|j reality. Its full meaning is only realized after disintegration 
| \ has run its course and barbarian war bands toppled the City of 

I Destruction. Christianity could then become the chrysalis-in 

fh$ 

I;Toynbee'a acheme-of a new civilizations. But its conception as 

i-1 

|i the Material salvation of the West repeats that very sin for 
f 1 mlch Toynbee caatlgateo Athens, the idolization of an ephemeral 
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jjj E pl alntegration of Glvllizatlons-Schlsm In the Soul„ 

The mere description of the Institutional manifestatlons 
of disintegration can never* for Toynbee, exixauat the essence of 
that process * Just as growth was revealed as a rhythm of pro¬ 
gressive ethereallzation independent of th$ material conditions 
of command ovei' the environment, just as breakdown resulted from 
failure In the capacity to respond successfully to recurrent 
challenges, so disintegration hides a deaper meaning. The schism 
in the body social represents merely a symptom of that profeunder 
schism of the soul which is the real cause of society^ collapse. 

fte growth phase of the civilization had witnessed a consistent 

1 

directedness In all fields of behavior, feeling and life. But 
sith disintegration the possible reactions become polarized 
into inconclusive alternatives. A choice between the active and 
the passive option is the only freedom left to the soul which has 

N 

jlost its creativeness and which participates, either an villain 

pi 2 

j ' or victim, in the social disintegration. 

This aspect of Toynbee f a philosophy results in a total 

[breakdown of his method. The state of a soul ia approachable in 

j terns of empirical analysis only in its Institutional embodi- 

I 4 

sent3. Bie interpretation of their inner meaning must remain 

M 5 

Metaphysical construction. An attempt to derive historical 

I ' 

[ ^3 from a categorization of states of mind which are really 


j- Toynhee op. olt. Vol. VI. p. 375. 

j' discuaaion of this ambiguity aee post "Conclusions". 
! ’ 3 *5e appendix A. The Concepts of Meaning. 
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emanations of theological view-points, can not claim to has© 

| Itself on the surface manifestations of phenomenal appearance. 

1 7 ]ie full implications of Toynbee 1 s concept of the Promethean 
b.1 elan reveal themselves. Its immanent working had alv/ays seemed 
1 nontradiet the pur posivenaaa pos tulated by .challenge-aud- - 
fet response- It now appears that any conscious attempt to change 
Jl the present condition constitutes the sin of archaism or futur- 

'H 

H 13 S, the penalty for which is disintegration. We are back with 

I 

Si Hegel 1 a "whatever is, is right". We have not really transcended 
ilspengler. The problem of freedom and necessity remains unsolved- 


y Disintegration reflects the schism In a soul, which has 

j : s ' 

n destroyed its creativity and whose collapse Is approaching amidst 

If 

H noun ting frustration. Every aspect of life exhibits this inward 

m 

r v| 

II dilemma, no part of society can escape it. Yet since the prob- 

m 

P | lema faced by each component vary, tho schism will reveal itself 
|| ^ a different form in the typical reactions of each class. 

. I Toynbee distinguishes several symptoms of Inward frus- 

M 

i | Nation on the planes of behavior, feeling and life. On the plane 

fe'i'l 

1 of behavior the loss of creativity evokes the alternatives of 

'|l 

l 5 ^andon and self-control, each an attempt to coax out of nature 

| | 

‘•''e inspiration which has been wantonly destroyed. 'While the 

P - 

| ^lnant minority endeavors to recapture the charm of its youth, 

H l ! ^er by giving reign to the passions or by their strict control. 


^ For full discussion see post Conclusions. 



jgr| y ie internal proletariat seeks a substitute for the lost art of 
ipl aimesis. The lack of leadership accentuates the inner helpless- 

| ! rc - 3 of the mass* Its alternatives are truancy and martyrdom, 

fei u 

a shirking of responsibility made possible by the breakdown of 
”^ Slacl^Ilne^”• or v a consciou s queat for a. death that will finally 
5 f| end all uncertainty. 

gp§ 

m On tli© plane of feeling the reactions occur to a reversal 

kl ' i 

Mfl of the Promethean elan by which growth had accomplished itself. 

pi 

pi Ihe sense of drift exhibits the passive response, a resignation 
II to the enigmatic Universe which under either the aspect of chance 
fl of Necessity accentuates the impotence of Han, When the failure 
I 1 is viewed subjectively the sense of sin appears, a recognition 
H of an inward failure to master life, an admission of inadequacy, 
fcj the condition for salvation. 

|j| The breakdown of growth is accompanied by a cessation of 

p the differentiation which had produced the civilization’s style* 

IP 

I ■ he elok soul loses ita sense of form and gives vent to a feel- 
Olng of promiscuity, expressed in the "blending of incompatible 
| n&luea, the emergence of a cosmopolitan language, the syncre- 
gj tis * of religion and philosophy. Yet the profounder souls of 

I s each society sense a profound meaning in the loss of style, an 

q 

' ^prehension of unity "behind the growth and decay of ephemeral 
i lc 8tltutiona. The sense of unity conjures a Cosmos of eternal 
| ,! lldlty out of the chaotio appearance of the phenomenal world. 

m 


| f' "Toynbee op. clt. Vol. V. p. 3B0. 
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On the plane of life, the transfer of the field of action 
p VQ ni the Macrocosm to the Microcosm, the etherealization, is re- 


|pj tLacei by two pairs of alternative modes of behavior. On this 
^gblane, however, there exists an option between a pair of violent 
,Jgjg arm a pair of gentle responses* between the attempt of realiz- 

i./ri inr one's aspirations on the material level or the apprehension 

{'■- -'I 

E| of g deeper truth transcending mere appearance- Archaism and 
| 1 | pdturisin constitute the violent options, a projection of longing 
hi Time s the quest for a Utopia vhich evades the challenge pre¬ 
sented by the change in spiritual climate. Hie doom of this 
endeavor causes a violent eruption of the pent-up frustration 
^ end seals the doom of the society- When all material hopes are 

§j 

disappointed the gentle response re-emerges, the recognition by 

Upf 

|j mm of his limits, the humility which transcends itself, the 
p faith that moves mountains. Detachment and 'Transfiguration, 

|| the "bliss of contemplation and the salvation through God’s leva 

W Appear, the guarantee, at the eleventh hour, of the continuation 

sH 

M of the meaning of life* 

Sg 

fm Any society contains creative personalities, agents of 

||| dynamic activity, embodiments of the new level of Yin. But a 

fli 

r j disintegrating society offers no obvious field of aotlvl^y for 
[\ 5 dEaaershlp. Mimesis has broken down and attempts at revi tallza- 

■ ft * 

L sre bound to bo tentative and uncertain. As the schism in 


I \\' Toynbee op. oit. Vol. V. p. 383. 
L:i 2, Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p* 391. 
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the 


aoul of the civilization becomes v:ider , Hie inspired indiv- 


jj||j lduala appear in the role of Saviours, their effectiveness 

ipl determined by the attitude of life they ropresent. For Gentle- 

pi 

jpg jig33 will always triumph over Violence, peace over discord, 

jp| f a ith over materialism. Q od f 3 lo ve, the motive fo rce o f the_ 

iTnUsrae, shines as a beacon of mercy throTigh tho gloom of col- 
lat>se. 


Abandon and self-control constitute Toynbee 1 s conception 
of ‘die reactions of a soul which attempts to claim the sanction 
of nature for the absence of its creativeneas. Abandon ascribes 
the loss of its inspiration to the inner separation from a state 
of nature and attempts to recapture its youth by giving free 
§| rel^n to all spontaneous appetites. Its representatives are 

^raayiadms and Alcibiades in the Hellenic civilization, Rousseau 
and Mschlavelli in the West, 

Self-Control, too, clAims the sanction of Nature. Salva¬ 
tion from the intolerable present is sought In disciplining the 

^aae emotions. In the melancholy rejection of the world, of which 

2 

fecua Aurelius and Savonarola furnish the outstanding examples. 
Truancy and martyrdom represent the alternatives by which 
1 leaderleaa mass aeeks to find a substitute for the lose of 
dreetlon induced by the collapse of mine ala. Just as In an 
am 7 the relaxation of discipline offers a moral excuse for th© 




W: 


J- Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 175. 
p Toynbee op. clt. Vol. V. p. 403. 
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3 shining of danger so truancy in a disintegrating society ap- 
^ oeara as an alternative to the purposiveness which has become 




|4I orj 

mm 


^ressive. Ibis ms the reaction of Sparta and Athens at a tine 


l : 2j ,rb*x] only unity could prevent a Roman hegemony over Greece„ Tills, 


«J tQQj Is the .meaning of the T< i rre l i g iou s toler ati on".of the W est. 

lyl t'Ach has cut itself off from its spiritual heritage and substl- 


m 


tuted a secular idol in the form of the national state for the 
spiritual basis of its greatness. 

Yet the sceptre of defeat may cause ether minds to attempt 
to salvage their ideals by courting death without any hope of 
nnterlal reward. Socrates refused all chances to play truant 
and net a martyr's death. In its hour of trial, the Christian 
church steadfastly refused the very tempting and very easy escape 
of formal allegiance to the Divus. The blood of her martyrs fur¬ 


nished the condition of her 


y" ; eventual triumph. As an 


indication that the spirit of the martyrs is yet with us, Wolsey 

1 

and Koore chose death rather than the ignominity of truancy. 


Toynbee turns next to an examination of the impact of 
| disintegration on the plane of feeling. The loss of the Prome¬ 
thean elan of growth faces the soul with the very negation of 
Violence, from which the sense of drift and the sense of Sin 
^present antithetical methods of refuge. The feeling of drift 
appears as the consequence of an idolatry of necessity or Chance, 


y , a Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 411. For a discussion of these 
f | illustrations see post Conclusions. 






£ sin which Inevi tably leads to breakdown Necessity and Chance 
a v C correlative as the expressions of a soul which represents 
^jj 3 defeats subjectively as blind disorder and its objective 
operation under the aspect of Inevitability. The West has wor- 
^Hj"SlRee lalaaez-fa 1 re waa ^ekvated Into an ethicai 
nrlnciple* But Fate 5 too, has been the subject of adoration. 

2iQ Calvinist doctrine of predestination 3 the counterpart of 

£n e Hellenic Tyche, introduced determinism Into the lives and 

1 

fortunes of human beings. 

But while an Idolatry of Fate may serve as an_ opiate In 
inatilling in the soul an acquiescence In a disaster assumed to 
have its root in external circumstances, its counterpart, the 


r' 



i 


sense of sin acts as a powerful stimulus. Man turns Inward for 
an explanation of his failure and attempts to make himself 
worthy of receiving God* s grace. The road from an unconquer¬ 
able necessity to a conquerable Sin is the saving truth which 

prevented Judaism fr<4m rushing headlong into disaster through 

2 

the Idolization of an Ephemeral Self. The Hellenic Civiliza¬ 
tion had to discover this great truth slowly, but the West was 
for tuna be in growing out of the chrysalis of a higher religion. 
Jo thing illustrates the perversity of human nature better than 
foa Western hostility to its noble heritage, the repudiation of 
4lch nay well doom the Great Society. Only by repenbing can 



Toynbee op - eit, Vol. V. p. 430, For the lack of inner rela¬ 
tionship between Tyche and Galvin see pos t rr Conclusions”, It 
i„ v/ ^uld seem to fit much bettoi’ under Sense of Sin, 
p* "lee ante p. 


« 



utern man save himself from the nemesis of his ate, 


A sense of promiscuity appears as the passive substitute 
for the sense of style which has disappeared with the breakdown 
of Bocletyr - Toynbe© finds I tw ihriuenco~"ih all spheres of "actTv- 
lty and in all social classes. The dominant minority exhibits 
the most pronounced tendencies towards promiscuity. Its mili¬ 
tary technique is usually an amalgam of the successful methods 

2 

of neighboring civilizations. An extensive dilution accompan¬ 
ies the expansion of the army the insatiable requirements of 
which are the consequence of the campaigns for attaining the 
universal atate* Common military service vulgarizes the domin¬ 
ant minority. The lack of inward strength forces the dominant 
minority to follow the immediate trend. When Christianity was 
small and without popular support, the persecutions of Rome were 
persistent, if half-hearted. But once Christianity had achieved 
j & position of eminence, the dominant minority reluctantly fol¬ 
lowed the internal proletarians lead, by announcing its own 
| 3 

I conversion, 

| Hie dominant minority’s barbarization matches its vul¬ 

garisation. The establishment of a military frontier across 
j^ich the external proletariat ever threatens to erupt testifies 


}• Toynbee op- cit. Vol. V. p. 439. 

i% Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 439, This of course maybe the 
secret of their success. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p.456. ^ 
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MM t0 a barbarian war-band 9 a feat-of-arms. Since the moral fiber 

til 

of the dominant minority is steadily degenerating the balance 
a Ions the limes Inclines In the barbarian's favor. The attempt 


fel 


g to solve this challenge by enrolling the barbarian war-bands in 


Se univer s &T s ta te f s mill tary s ervlce ends" wl th^fie dominan b 
g§S minority a prisoner in Its own house. This was the case in Roma, 
and may occur with the Indian army, the large majority of which 
p ig recruited from the external proletariat. 

Vulgarity in Art and Manners la a concomitant of diein- 
jl tegration. The Western artist consciously turns his back on 
p hia great tradition, aa did his Hellenic predecessor. Nigger 
Us dances and a Eyzantlan architecture constitute expressions which 


£1 oust remain ever foreign to the souls of a true Western creator, 

||| dooming their present improvisators to sterility. In the field 
rj of language the sense of promiscuity reveals Itself In the re- 
fpl placement of a local distinctiveness by a general confusion of 

y 2 

H tongues. The requirements of communication In a universal 

state lead to the emergence of a lingue franch©, such as Aramaic 

i 

[and Latin in the Hellenic and English in the Western civilization. 

Religious syncretism, too,.is a manifestation of the 

snae of promiscuity which arises from the Schism of the Soul 

3 


S>- 


i^nan age of disintegration. Ihe history of all universal 
htates exhibits a convergence towards a common type in both 


-ay 

I | r htgion and philosophy. The Stoa dominated all philosophic 

m\ 


| ' Toynbee op. eit. Vol. V. p. 401. Note dependence of this 
concept on Spangler* 
a, Toynbee op. clt. Vol. V. p. 494. 

| J| Toynbee op. clt. Vol. V. p. 527. 






discussion during Rome 1 a last centurle3 and there was little 
difference between the various religious cults. 

The final manifestation of the sense of promiscuity is 
foe syncretism between religion and philosophy which announces 

church. Philosophy offers little more than tho dialectic under¬ 
pinning for the proper formulation of church dogma. The oppres¬ 
siveness of the void in the souls of both the dominant minority 
and the internal proletariat, the similarity of their frustra¬ 
tion will of necessity issue in a common religious experience- 
let this identity of feeling can not be maintained. 'Ihe philos¬ 
ophies degenerate into mere superstition because their appeal la 
too exclusively directed towards the intellectual faculties. 

Ihe universal church attains that depth of understanding which 
enables it to serve as repository of all the hopes and the guar¬ 
antor of the fulfillment of the diaintarating civilization* 


|H Since Toynbee postulates alternative responses to the 

Ig frustrations of feeling, the sense of promiscuity can not con- 

I : atitnte the only reaction to the civilization's loss of style. 

jp! 

§ Mle the blending of nil farms during the period of disintegra- 

b I ' 

| tton exhibits to weak souls an immanent Chaos 3 the steadier 

[ spiritual vision may regard this trend as the revelation of an 

£ 1 

| 'aderlying unity. “Die phenomenal world reveals flickering 


| I 1 ' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 1. 
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|j janifes tat ions which only serve to hide the eternal truth Just 


„ 

H oe 


low the surface, The first Intultl.on of the sense of unity 


I i arises through the appearance of the universal state. Hie 

>| 1 

I Saviour 'with the Sword strives for that unification of mankind, 
j-.,*aieh Alex and er de n oted bpI ftn n'CP r dJa. ,-Hn »pyer y - 

e • of its creation seals the doom of the universal state. It is 
||J eV or plagued by the militarism that created It, externally 
I tiirough constant v/arfare, and internally through the inter- 
I aittent persecution of its minorities. Its inner contradictions 
jjj cause the collapse of the universal state and bring to naught 

M 

i I the enterprise of the Saviour with the Sword. 

f| 

l.' Hie apprehension of unity remains, magnified in the 

j§ 

r I hearts of the members of the Internal proletariat whose specific 

t 

f national existence has been destroyed- The religions of even 

|jj 2 

| primitive societies reveal the truth that the terrestial plane 
fl csn never oatisfy man’s striving for universality, expressed in 

I a solidarity of the savage’s soul with the tribal God In a SUper- 

jlb ;1 

| moan dimension. Mundane rsality can not achieve the unity of 
r Motherly love without the common recognition of the kingdom of 
I God, The gradual realization of the importance of the celestial 
f la strengthened through the oppression by the Universal 

I state. The tribal God whose initial function had consisted of 
| protection of physical existence, now becomes the sole guar- 
| “tttee of tribal individuality, the chief hope for deliverance. 


Toynbee op. cit, Vol VI. p. 178. 
Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 13. 
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ei n ce conditions clearly do not warrant the expectation of liber- 


fe’l atioti, the apocalyptic vision of a God arises, whose Judgment 

k '-'I 

§r- 

f l co n tains bhe moral sanction of history. The Immediate attain- 
1 | nent of material hopes la renounced, thou^i the ultimate real- 

| ] still awaits a pr©founder vision. 

Two conceptions of unity permeate the Universal state, 

] derived from its political organization. The omnipotence of the 

ruler leads to the exaltation of the transcendence of God and 

the uniformity of justice to the postulation of the Supremacy 

of Law, Tho dominant minority is acutely conscious of the potency 

of lav/ which constitutes not merely on engine of administration, 

1 

but a force in itself. Y/ilh the exaltation of Law, tho person¬ 


ality of God grows progressively fainter. This was the condi¬ 
tion of the Achaememian Empire, of Babylon and of the West since 

2 

the triumph of Physical Science. 

Hie other representation of the unity of the Universe aa 
the work of an omnipotent God, with the Law as merely an emana¬ 
tion of God’s will discloses the typical reaction of the internal 
proletariat. The various tribal Gods of the subject internal 
proletariat tend to develop a standard type, for they are now 

i 

alike exposed to the oppression of the same human monarch. 

' n the contest of the Gods of the Internal proletariat the most 
delusive God usually triumphs, for In hi3 exclusiveness resides 


]!' Ibyribee op. oit. Vol. VI. p. 18. 
p Toynbee op. clt. p. 19. 
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the proof of his living existence, ard in his jealousy the cer- 
R3 tainty of maintaining an unimpaired identity. Thus Yahwe outran 

H 

8 ! uii competitors for the soul of the Internal proletariat of the 

- % 

tf Hellenic world enabled Chris tianlly to develop its apprehension 
0 funity of One True God dnto a IJnlversat ^ 


On the plane of life Toynbee dis tlngulahea the same in- 

gg 

P| compatibility of reactions that the planes of behavior and feeling 
i f exhibited. Here, however, two pairs of violent and gentle res- 

I 

M ponse arise, each containing an antinomy of possible attitudes, 

!J Archaism and futurism constitute the violent pair* Archaism 

Ida 

Iff 

|j Toynbee defines aa the attempt to remount the stream of time 
1| in the hope of attaining the happy condition of a happier period 
shlch now appears aa the Golden Age. It operates in the same 
H|I s 1 elds as promiscuity, Gonduct, Art, Language and Religion. But 
H^ile promiscuity reveals a spontaneous feeling resulting from 
tie loss of style, archaism represents a conscious effort, stren¬ 
uously pursued of recreating institutions of a happier time. In 
politics the reintroduction of the Homan censorship In 250 is 
Iparalleled by the veneration accorded to the English kingship. 
Archaism in art expresses itself in the neo-Gothio 
hilling style of the West, in the adoration by the Renaissance 
•f the past. In the field of language a tour de force results, 
frantic attempt to purge all «ord« of foreign origin from 


!'■ To'j 


ynbse op, cit„ Vol. VI. p. 49, 






the language, does not take into account the complete interdepen- 
dence of all Indo-European languages and constitutes the con¬ 


fession of a defeated soul* 

Archaism is doomed to futility. It fights against the 

2 

4npetus of a Ilf e wh Ich -vsnrtwvr arrC a t” ; and a 11Smp tn " : to f ITI 

re-Gchievo an irretrievable past. The frustration of the en- 
|f aeavor leads its practioners to resort to violence and thus 
hastens their defeat. When archaism has come to the full real¬ 
ization of its impotence an abrupt turn in direction occurs and 
pi the soul plunges into the equally hopeless, hut more deeply 
if meaningful way of Futurism. 

|H There archaism attempts to remount the stream of Time, 

m Futurism rushes headlong in the opposite direction In Its flight 
I j from an intolerable present. This attitude is even more con- 
|gl trary to human nature and consequently requires a tour de force 
El of a still higher pitch. Futurism in the field of manners re* 
t.Uealg itself in the adoption of outlandish dress and manners, of 
j||*ich Kemal Ataturkrs and Peter the Great's reforms furnish. 
p|^Tribee's outstanding examples. Its Institutional manifestations 
proceed on the assumption that the organa of social life can he 
Eire-made by fiat. Thus Hitler rearranged the German adminlstra- 
| Itbemap and Peter the Great westernised Russia. 


Futurism "fares hotter than It has any right to expect". 


4 


r.i.J'^m'bee op. c 11, ^o. VI, p, 63 

T' ^ynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 97. This concept Is discussed 
; L In post "Conclusions". 


U H 

| ) 


• 'ibyrbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p, 109. These examples seem to 
prove the success of futurism. 


wynbee op, cit. Vol, VI, p, 101. 
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pfi n constitutes the reaction of a transplanted Internal prole- 

il 

f|§l tariat, prevented forever from returning to its former state, 

pit 

rt| loaded into physical revolt by the dominant minority’s opprea- 
Jf s i 0 n, it sets an apocalyptic vision before its eyes to take 
tjo-irage In the despera te ent^erpris e* •, • f ulf -I-l-lment 

Iff nothing less than an inversion of the present order, a change 
frl of roles between the slaves and the masters. This mb the Jewish 
H reaction to the Roman and Persian occupations, the conjuring up 
Hi of a Messiah who would transform the agony into bliss by the es- 
H Welshment of an Israeli Commonwealth. The mundane world ro¬ 
ll naina the center of hope. It took the catastrophic defeats of 

|i§ 

|| the Maccabees to teach Jewry the lesson of deeper snlritual In- 

i i 

m sight, the recognition that the True Kingdom of God does not 
lie in this world. This intuition la trans figuretion, the ap¬ 
prehension of the supra-mundane plane of reality. 

The practioneers of archaism and futurism appear on the 

2 

i|| scene as saviours with the time-machine. They arise in all 
classes of the disintegrating society. The external prole tar- 
||I^t develops Its savior-archaists who seek to return to the happy 
days before the civilization's impact and whose reaction Is vio¬ 
lence. The dominant minority also produces saviour-archalats. 

^en they act in the field of foreign relations, their policy 
results in a fiasco, such as Justinian’s attempt to revive the . 
of the Western Roman Empire. Yihen they attempt to remedy 


Toynbee op. cit, Vol. VI. p. 131. 
Toynbee op, cit, Vol. VI. p. 213. 
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Sl , 0 cial conditions they are disowned hy their own class for the 

I i] sterna! oroletariat's loss has "been the dominant minority's 

f§j “ 1 

P'i -aln. r ihese outlaw-saviours include frequently some of the 
1:1 noblest souls of tho doxninant minori iy. They are joyously re- 

|p|| . ______- 

!^ wived hf the Internal proletariat whose' vague Ideology attains 

fe 3 

fc| f orLi under their Influence. ‘Jhe disappointment of the Internal 

§j§ 

jtl proletariat's futuristic hopes is given meaning hy these outlaw 

fa ‘ 

£1 saviours. The City of Destruction is transcended, the City of 

II 2 
Id Sod brought into view. 


Archaism and Futurism reveal the pair of violent res¬ 
ponses to the emptiness of life, Detachment and Transfiguration 
furnish the gentle variations in Toynbee's scheme. Just as the 
experience of the Impracticability of futurism leads to self- 

i transcendence, so tho frustration of archaism Issues in the 

3 

Philosophy of Detachment. The sorrow of a disintegrating society 

Is evaded by a w ithdrawal from life, a quest for salvation 

through meditation. It finds bliss in a willless resignation, 

j^eacape from existenoe in which Death appears as welcome 

oblivion. Detachment Implies not only a rejection of life, but 

- 5 leve of its negation. As an intellectual achievement, Toynbee 

|considers this philosophy Imposing but its moral consequences 
| 4 

j 8r? repulsive. For Detachment implies a purging of all passions. 


}• Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 237. 

| ’ Toynbee op. ait. Vol. VI. p. 241. Toynbee included Lenin 
j it\ the category of out-law Saviors. 

i • fills contradicts previous assertion that archaism leads to 
| futurism. 

I’ Toynbee op. oit. Vol. V. p. 132. 
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PpJ 0 f pity and love as well aa the baser emotions, 

fp|f 'The Stoic ideal of Indifference to suffering, repeated 


E S In budhistii. Involves the reason for tbs defeat of Detachment, 

•I 

1 7 appealIng to the head to trio exclusion of in e heart the Fall- 
asuMerwhabS^ has^-jo^^ 

r ! j. n g to divlno fcbla truth, the philosophy of Detachment is super- 
fgj select by the mystery of Transfiguration. 

m 2 

| ? I The Philosopher marked by a king represents Toynbee* a 

1 1 conception of the creative nersonality of this attitude of life, 

i-i 

11 The ambiguity of his position dooms the philosopher^ endeavor. 

Ij The universal state in which such individuals appear is the pro- 
l ] duct of force and the sin of Violence ever haunts Its steps. 

M 

| Sven if the sword is temporarily sheathed, internal tensions 

|! 

l Till force Its reappearance. Indeed the Platonic philosophy 

I 

|| inplles the necessity of the use of force. Though basing the 

a 

z republic on a recognition by everyone of the division of labor, 

M 

l J Plato negates this lip service to popular consent by uniting the 

if 

if executive and. the military. The philosopher's diroct inspiration 

11 ' 

| reach hut a few, leadership of a social organization must 
I Idvays rely on mimesis. The philosopher masked by a king can 

£. I 

provide the real saviour of society. By acting politically 

I ^ trespasses on the king's proper field of ruthless deeds, while 

| | 

| deicing atultifie3 himself in attempting to practice Deitach- 

I 

f His acts of violence turns him into a Saviour with the 


(!■ Toynbee op, clt. Vol. VI. p. 138. 
|$’ 'Ihynhoe op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 242. 


| i' J'V/nboe op. clt. Vol. VI. p. 259. This seems to confirm 
r | Spangler's two worlds. V/orla-as-His tory and World-aa-Na ture, 
f j Sco post Conclusions. 
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of pity and love as well as the baser emotions. 

'flie Stole Ideal of Indifference to suffering, repeated 
In budhisin. Involves the reason for tie defeat of Detachment. 

»y appealing to the head to the exclusion of ine heart the Fnll- 

I I inK to divino this truth, the philosophy of Detachment is super¬ 
seded hy the mystery of 'transfiguration. 

2 

The Philosopher marked hy a king represents Toynbee’s 
conception of the creative personality of this attitude of life. 
Ihe ambiguity of his position dooms the philosopher’s endeavor. 

The universal state In which such individuals appear is the pro¬ 
duct of force and the sin of Violence ever haunts its steps. 

Even if the sword is temporarily sheathed, internal tensions 
till force its reappearance. Indeed the Platonic philosophy 
inplies the necessity of the us e of force. Ihough basing the 
: republic on a recognition by everyone of the division of labor, 

: Plato negates this lip service to popular consent by uni ting the 
executive and the military. The philosopher’s direct inspiration 
can reach but a few, leadership of a social organization must 
d^ays rely on mimesis. The philosopher masked by a king can 
provide the real saviour of society. By acting politically 

; 

| j“E treapa3303 on the king's proper field of ruthless deeds, while 

¥ - 
I-* i 

| '-ring stultifies himself In attempting to practice Deitach- 

t: ! 3 

i^nt. His acta of violence turns him into a Saviour with the 


)!' Toynbee op, clt. Vol. VI. p. 13a, 

Toynbee op. clt. Vol. VI. p, 242. 

Toynbee op. clt. Vol. VI. p. 259. This Deems to confirm 


fc.. 


5 ,J cn pier’s two worlds „ World-a a -Hi s tory and World-as-Nature, 
post Conclusions. 
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g| guord* Detachment offers no ultimate solution to the schism In 
ig| foe soul and only transfiguration remains* the experience which 
pi contains the true meaning of history. 


f§|- Yftxen the soul T s quest for relief from the tenalona of 

m 

t-1 disintegration has heen stymied at every turn, there emerges a 

If deeper level of historical existence, the recognition of the King- 
1 1 

||dom of God. Christ Crucified, will always constitute a stuirib- 
f ' ling clock for futurists, because He offers no guarantee of 

H 

I l saterlal reward. He will remain foolishness for the philosophers 

IN 

§1 vho can not grasp the reason for a return to the world after such 
|;j a hard-won withdrawal. The Kingdom of God, of which Chria t 

I j Crucified is King, nevertheless has meaning, though its dirnen- 

■fe 

p si ana are not commensurable with any mundane criterion. It 
I-J exists in this world though not of it, extending into Eternity 

i 2 

Sjwd die Infinite, in a supra-mundene, spiritual sense. 

|| The connecting link between the two planes is Christ 

fesj 

1 1 Jesus, exhibiting both a divine and a human nature. Yet how can 

$1 

; Jtnese two natures be present in a single person? Toynbee assumes 
| jtliEt the accessibility of the Divine essence depends on the pos- 

I 1 

I session of a faculty common to God and Man. Since love is man's 

if 3 

| l&obleat faculty, its absence in God, would make Him a spiritually 

fi I { 

I 1-nffcTior being (quod ad abaurdum). r Jhus the very emotion which 


t Tranafiguration has been fully explained ante-Metaphyaios. 

' Toynbee op. ci t. Vol. VI. p. 156-1S2. Toynbee disclasses at 
length how some thing can exist in this world though not of 
J it. Soe f.ru ante Section "Metaphysics"« 
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M ^ philosophers attempt to excoriate guarantees the realiza¬ 
tion of God's purposes. Love, flowing from God to Man and evok- 
m lag an answering response that on earth runs in the channel of 

3 £ feeling of brotherhood constitutes the essence cf transfigur- 
^ 1 

oHnn T the assuranee . Qf_ _ th& -- a .upra-m nnd a ne p lane., ^ 


'Ihe Kingdom of God contains the hope for salvation from 

the schism in the soul, the sole condition for inward peace. Cae 

S| only Saviour whose claims Toynbee considers of eternal validity 

2 

E3 is the God Incarnate in Man. He arises in all civilizetiona, 
though in various guises. In the Hellenic world He first ap¬ 
peared as a blind Necessity which offered the no hope and found 
no lasting acceptance. Ihe demi-god who endures human suffering 
revoals a profounder under standing. But the longing of humanity 
has concentrated on the God who appears as a Man, on the Father¬ 
hood of God, whose love was so great that He sacrificed His son 

3 

||| to give blessedness to his own. For salvation can only be at- 

i§ 

j|| tained by suffering and the Saviour-God must experience the 
H| depths of human agony- This represents the symbolism of Heracles 
jpg wid Orpheus, of Taurus and Osiris, of Attis and Christ, Yet 
Toynbee applies a final criterion, Though all these gods suf- 
Hl'ered on behalf of humanity the ultimate merit of the sacrifice 
|"|re3idea in the spirit in which it was endured. Of all the Gods- 
Jtncarnate-in-Man only Christ meets this test. Eia death is not 



Toynbee op. cit. Vol, VI. p. 166. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. V. p. 259. 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 272-275. Toynbee engages In a 
long syllogism on the question of the Son's birth whether by 
procreation of adoption. For discussion see post "Conclusions" 
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juffered in resignation or in sadness "but reveals that trana- 

-»• * 

Pi cendental Love with which God loves this world, "so that whoso- 

IJ e ver believeth in Him should not perish hut have everlasting 

l$a! 

life". 

'ph© road to-Christ, to the Kingdora of God, contains Uie 
3 only lasting hope of mankind, the true purpose of history, the 
condition of eternal life. "The member of the disintegrating 
society who has taken this road has a surer hope and therefore 
111 a deeper happiness than the merely 'once-born* member of a mun- 
p! dane society that is still in growth; for he has learned the 
jp saving truth that the Most High hath not made one world, hut 
If two, and that the human wayfarer who still finds himself a so¬ 
il Joumer in Hals World Is not on that account beyond the pale of 
k' 4 

,.J the Other World but is travelling all the time within the King- 
|| dora of God and is at liberty to live as a citizen of that omni¬ 
present commonwealth her and now, If he is willing with all hia 
^ heart to pay allegiance to Christ the King and to take upon him¬ 
self those obligations of citizenship which Christ has consec¬ 
rated by fulfilling them in person. This entry Into the Kingdom. 
H°f God is a second birth, and, for the onoe-hom denizen of This 
®| far Id, the discovery that it is possible to obtain this freedom 
Hj* 3 Ufa© finding treasure hid In a field, or finding one pearl 
a great price". 

Toynbee’s Journey through history ends with a paean of 


Toynbee op. oit. Vol. VI. p. 168. 
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,j 3 ticlem, a rejection of Th.ia World, a hope for salvation 
through Christ, The theological foundation of his philosophy 


630 ear 


a in full clarity. The defeated soul of a disintegrating 


civiliantlon has exhausted all alternatives for healing Its 
schism. Finally -th.e "truth' < eEierges that true ,hleasedneaa==ls=^==, 
sot attained in this -world, hut results from a recognition of 
the Kingdom of God, of infinite extend and eternal duration, 
njda la Transfiguration, an emanation of God's love, the appre¬ 
hension of the supra-mundane plane of reality. Its achievement 
and the recognition of the subsidiary importance of This World 
|does not constitute an act of truancy hut a withdrawal according 

to a clan in -which th8 God incarnate as Man, the Saviour, leads 

1 

Humanity towards a New Jerusalem, 

The reliance on Dante is obvious. With transfiguration 

the Pilgrim has reached Paradise, Now his mind is at one with 

\ 

the Love of God and torrestinl bonds fall awhyV Here everything 

Is bliss, with will and necessity harmonized, with Time at a 

] standstill and Space no longer an obstacle. The greater "truth" 

1 

J&ppears to man, of the insignificance of mundane affairs, of the 
|transcendental reprieve ihich God gives to those who repent. 

1 But the nobility of this conception is marred by an em¬ 

pirical method which recognises no mysteries and imposes its 
i^uaal patterns on all spiritual manifestations. The alterna- 
tj Ve of behavior, feeling and life are metaphysical emana- 
l^ons of a theological viewpoint, which will not be buttressed 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 279. 
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igfayany, however vast, amount of empirical data. Christ’s moral 
If superiority in the. "Battle of the Gods" is derivod from hid 

n 

1 readiness to sacrifice himself. 'Ibis, however, represents a 

if J 

grains Judgment not a necessary conclusion from historical, events, 

i fl 

Sf ae alternative, seen to fit all conditions of life with no 

|| necessary relation to disintegration, Iho supporting data in** 

*pi 

eludes such Incommenaurables as Hitler’s abolition of the old 
|| administrative system, Peter’s shearing off of beards, Japan*s 
13 modernisation, all as symptoms of a suicidal futurism, Nothing 

i 

could illustrate better the frustration of an empirical docu- 
£$ tientation that must ever confine itself to the mere phenomenal 
llflppearance which reflect the noumena, the soul, 

Tne assertion of purposiveness of the first five volumes 
|1 has disappeared., Nothing can really save Ihia World- Indeed 

1r^ — 

fa should it he saved? For only through the disintegration of Civil- 
|f "" fa -3 

gfazatlons. In Toynbee* s terms, does Man learn to know God, 


]' Unless, of course, one attempts to equate morality with success 
f' Se e post "Conoluaiona". 

r Se, e post "Conciliaions" , for full discussion of these poiufca. 
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Conclusions: 


Toynbee’s philosophy represents an attempt to transcend 

I the conception of history as an organism continuously reproduce 

1 

1 Inr new manifestations of power. Hie inevitability of decline 

1 ^ 

I are replaced by an assertion of purposiveneas. Challenge-and- 

I Response represents the mechanism by which growth accomplishes 

I 

| 

3 iztieif, llae intrusion of an alien element into the perfection 

5 of creation, the foil which. evokes a new phase of activity. 

1 . 

j History exhibits a continual alternation of static repose and 
« creativity, of Integration and Differentiation, of Yin and Yang. 

All progress results from the civilizations whose birth 

I 

j heralded a now stage in an evolutionary rhythm which permeates 
j all existence. Civilizations are not organic beings whose des~ 

£ tiny determines their history but merely fields of activity, the 


Limitations of space have forced me to confine the discussion 
to a criticism of Toynbee’s philosophical position and those 
concepts central to Toynbee’s ocheme* Therefore, I did not 
explore inconsistenciea vfcich do not affect Toynbee’s central 
argument such as Toynbee’s hint that Russia may be the new 
creative minority of the West (a growth criterion) #iile 
spending considerable effort In Implying that the West is 
in a stage of breakdown. A similar contradiction is the argu¬ 
ment that geographical expansion accompanies breakdown If 
set against a previous description of the stimulus of new 
ground. Again, Toynbee proves that a civilization’s influ¬ 
ence over neighboring societies is greatest during the period 
of decline, while at the same time including India, in the 
Western civilization because of her adoption of Western tech¬ 
nology. These inconsistencies while reflecting on Toynbee’s 
exactness of thinking, do not however, invalidate his central 
position. (For my criteria see Appendix A - The Concepts of 
Weaning. - For other inconsistencies see my foot-notaf on 
previous sections.) 




jg| cocnor* ground of action of their constituents. Their dynamism 
expresses itself in the direction of _ <- mimesis, a social drill, 
- R 'iuch serves as a substitute for the direct absorption of in¬ 
spiration from the creative minority. Yet the process of growth 
is f raugh t with danger 3 w Himes is bre aks d am beeaus e of its 
mechanicalness and the creative minority succumbs to the nemesis 
of the idolatry of the ephemeral instead of the eternally true. 
Civilizations do not break down because of an inevitable fatal¬ 
ity, but commit suicide. 

The repeated failure to respond to a challenge leads to 
disintegration the first manifestations of nhioh appear as a 
|JJ schism in the body social. The creative minority substitutes 
force for charm, and evokes a correspondingly violent reaction 
j| from the seceding internal proletariat. The barbarians beyond 
H the borders constitute themselves as an external proletariat 
Khose constant threat across a military frontier gradually saps 
the energy of the dominant minority. 

The schism in the body social is paralleled by a schism 
^ In the soul. All alternative ways of behavior, feeling and life 
t -ar doomed- Then out of the collapse of material hopes arises 
the vision of the ultimate meaning of human suffering, the real 
embodiment of historical existence, the Kingdom of God, with 
Chri3t aa King. The soul which had defeated itself on the mun- 


P?f 


tfrl 


plane understands the immanence of God's love and through 
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reoentance and humility may win Its -way to salvation. 


Toynbee’s common-sense approach, which pretends to de¬ 
rive its conclusions from a vast and impressive collection of 
rrTcgl = data hid es"OT 

of his metaphysics and the empirical data, the logical antinomy 
of his position present themselves at every stage of Toynbee’s 
philosophy. The realm of theology and the field of natural laws 
1 can he reconciled only with extreme difficulty. Does history 

I 

H reveal the gradual unfolding of a divine purpose? Or is history 
g natural force, obeying well-understood laws of evolution, 

|| through which a rhythm of self-implementation appears for the 

! ' discerning? Does history, finally, constitute merely the common 
:ield of activity of the constituent civilizations, its standard 
purposive self-determination, with disintegration the penalty for 
an inward failure? 

These three questions exhibit Toynbee’s conflicting ten¬ 
dencies. The assertion of purposiveness in the first two volumes 
la soon revealed as but the emanation of a biological evolution¬ 
al development which proceeds from Yin to Yang, from Integration 

11 to Differentiation. In these terms Challenge-shd-Response con¬ 
i' 1 

stltute merely beats of an elemental rhythm and a description of 
ae operation of inevitability, not a denial of its necessity. 

Toynbee’3 metaphysical assumptions derive from a theology 
01 the medieval tradition of Dante, in which Love constitutes 
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\ 


t v e active-force of the 'universe and This World is conceived aa 
• 3j t the preparation, for the Kingdom of C-od. For this reason He 
r-nito the evolutionary manl Tea tat ions of the Elan Vital to a 
-orcoulvo criticism which rejects militarism as an original sin 

E<Tluch " judges -all. actions-^ a Xp.xl, the jaiAaln-.. . 

of the Kingdom of God« The criticism of the typical atti¬ 
tudes of a soul are less descriptions of the alternatives of a 

cUr*integrating society than the denial of the substantiality of 

1 

all secular activity* In the final analysis only the King** 
dm of God matters. Mundane success hides the Inner hollowness 
of political Institutions, the existence of which ever depends 
or, violence. 

The difficulties of Toynbee*s position are compounded 
bj the utilisation of an empirical approach whose exhibition of 
•i=op learning tonds to obscure its methodological shallowness, 
hipipical analysis relies on a recognition of recurrent situa¬ 
tion 3 . The formulation of lav/s requires a comparability of 
f.enonena. The inner meaning of these mnnifastationa con not 


1« Toynbee^ categories of archaism, futurism and promiscuity 
lead to this conolusion. It ia obvious that all activity 
auat fit one of these classifications. For example, Toynbee 
castigates the Renaissance for It3 traditionalism and the 
Modern float for its rejection of traditional art-styles. 
Similarly, Potsr 1 a reforms in PoiEsia, Japan■s modernization, 
Napoleon 1 a administrative reforms aro criticized as symptoms 
of a suicidal* futurism while the retention of the British 
King and the organization of the Parliament of Westminster 
on the basis of territory instead, of corporation is des¬ 
cribed as the emanation of an archaism doomed to self-des¬ 
truction. 


5 
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d-ter into calculations, the uniqueness of experience constitutes 
e contradiction in terms. An empirical method 13 therefore un- 
cjitod for the demonstration of a theological view which must of 
noeossity rest on a tranacendontal experience. To he oure, a 
philosophy of - his tovj hG.s.ed -on-, the ology is f Qaaible^ ^as ^ 

Evd I.'lebuhr demonstrate. Yet their formulation derives. In the 
‘irEt instance, from a frank recognition of a normative pattern 

J 

tiiu a profound, metaphysics* 

Two consequences result from Toynbee’s attempt to combine 
I vs theological and biological approach* Survival, which in an 
| evolutionary development becomes the only criterion of inner 
fitness, is given divine sanction* Sin denotes the Causality of 

ITfhich. failure constitutes the phenomenal manifestation* Success 

1 

represents the regard for moral action* This Calvinist concept 


For example of the utilization in terras of mundane success 
of even the concept of Transfiguration see the following 
quote: Toynbee Vol* VI* p* ’^Vhat response to this chall¬ 

enge is Christian, to make? Is he going to look this way or 
that a3 If he would run, yet stand still because he can not 
tell which way to go « until the fire from heaven duly des¬ 
cends upon the City of Destruction and the wretched hoverer 
perishes in a holocaust which he has so dismally foreboded 
without ever--bringing himself to the point of fleeing from 
the wrath to come* Or will he begin to run - and run on cry¬ 
ing ’Llfel Llfel Eternal LifcJ 1 with his eyes set on a shin¬ 
ing light and his feet bound for a distant wicked - gate? 

If the answer to this question depended on nobody but Chris¬ 
tian himself, our knowledge of the uniformity of human nature 
induce ua to predict that Christian 1 a imminent destiny 
v/as Death and not Life* But in the - classic version of the 
ar/th \va are told that the human protagonist was not loft en¬ 
tirely to his own resources In the hour that was decisive for 
hi a fata* According to John Bunyan, Christian was saved by 
Ida encounter with the Evangelist■ And, Inasmuch as it can 
not bo supposed that God’s nature i3 leas constant than Man’s, 
Vo may and roust pray that a reprieve which God has granted to 
society onco. will not be refused If wo ask for It again 
tii a contrite spirit fold with a broken heart. If 
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PiP is, of course, not inconsistent with an assertion of purposivo- 
pSl nessi for the only indication of God’s favor in a world of dark 
pi -certainties is the teinporal eminence achieved hy strenuous 
E| exertion* It does, however, define morality in terms of ability 

m f a prevail a nd^hardlj ^differs ^ . nec eg-^ 

s it7 as the sole guide to action. 

! | On Hie other hand , the impossibility of uniting general 

| la ?-'3 with the unique merit of Christianity issues in a rejoction 
| of phenomenal reality. All possible attitudes towards life are 
I seen to fail in achieving that perroanence which alone can indi- 
r cate the attainment of the Kingdom of God. Throughout Toynbee’s 

H 3 

y analysis of the schism in the soul, the tendency to reject all 

fl 

y rorldly ambition as sham becomes more pronounced. The doom of 
1 : ratability, the transitoriness of existence, the unresolved 
^Watery of the decline of civilizations all derive meaning from 

I hn affirmation of tho eternal validity of the Kingdom of God. 

pa 

y ihe biological and theological view are found to be ir- 

f-i 

l reconcilable, after all. Ihe Elan Vital operating through 
[ : ctallenge-and-re sports e leads a succession of climbers upwards 

I ■ 

i 1® a precipe towards a ledge where the species becomes trans- 
i : i'onned into superman and the inspiration of the mundane creative 


jpority unnecessary. Yet tho failure to successfully reach 0 
new level of integration produces as a concomitant of dis¬ 
integration the universal church, the repository of the only true 


r 0fl this point see Friedrich— Inevitable Peace 
I Alao Frledriah. - Althuoius. 
r See ante for my criticism of this concept. 

3 ' Toynbee op. cit. Vol. VI. 
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fej Eeaning of existence. Ibis implies, that either the evolution- 


feJ ary 


process is a chimera, the very unattainabili ty of vhich 


teaches man his limitations or that the new state of Yin by 
definition excludes the necessary validity of the higher relig- 



ions. No compromise between these two attitudes is possible. 

foe pervasiveness of the elemental rhythm reduces the universal 

church to the incidental by-product of disintegration. The 

eternal applicability of Christianity denies the substantiality 

1 

of worldly endeavor and makes the precipe a stage of transi¬ 
tory futility. If man succeeds in transforming himself he will 

2 

never have known a higher faith. The appearance of religion^, 
again^,signals the doom of worldly endeavor. What is the real 
tragedy in Toynbee, the birth of civilizations or their disin¬ 
tegration? 

Toynbee has not resolved Spengler antinomies but sharpened 
them by an Insistence, whatever hia denials , on a hint from God, 
expressed in success, regarding the merit of activity. The two 
realms of History and Causality, of Time and Space, of Destiny 


| 1 and Morality remain incommensurable. For Spengler, too, had ad- 
[ j alt ted a religious experience, "but explicitly affirmed ita dia- 
r l Unctneas from history or in Toynbee’s terms its rejection of 

l 

► i Bandana success: n Uj kingdom la not of this world. This la the 
I 1 ‘Inal word which admits of no gloss and on which each must check 

r I 

i i c °urse wherein birth and nature have set him. Pulsation or 


I !• 


;• In Toynbee’s definition of Transfiguration. 

'■ Since religions only arise as by-produo ts of the schism in 
the body social in Toynbee’s scheme. 
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g 1 tension, history or nature, politics or religion - her© it is 

t . j 

gi-f one or the other, there is no honaot way of compromise. A states 
|- i can can he deeply religious, a pious man can die for his country 
H Vj U t they must, both, know on which side they are really stand- 


p Eternity, between the course of history and the existence of a 

II 

fr% divine world-order. This i3 the final meaning of the moment in 

mi 1 

Ig shich Filate and Christ confronted one another.” This, in th© 
j|j abrupt language of Spangler, expresses the full Implication of 

gpj 2 

Wl Toynbee's concept of transfiguration- 


pj Toynbee f 3 methodology adds to these inconsistencies. 

fH 

fc It offers no support for the assumption of an Elan Vital mani- 

it! 

feating itself in progress. It structures all historical ap- 

P 

|.l pearances into a Causality, the essence of which is expressed 

ra 

g;j by temporal cr spatial succession. Ihus Toynbee ascribes the 
p| decline of the Holy Roman Empire to the gradual displacement of 
| I the ruling dynasty from the frontier marshes to the interior 
11 provinces, the reduced challenge of which impaired the Intensity 
iLj tf 010 response. This seems to mistake what represented at best 


Spengler op. oit. Vol, II. p. 216. 
i *■ It may be interesting to compare Spengler's quotation with 
the following statement by Toynbee: "In faot the philosopher- 
king is bound to fall because he is attempting to unite two 
contradictory natures in a single person. The philosopher 
stultifies himself by trespassing on the king's field of 
ruthless action, whilo conversely the king stultifies him¬ 
self by trespassing on the philosopher's field of le-vellesa 
anti pitiless contemplation," 
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p|| i manifestation of inner weakness for its cause. Moreover, 

fell though the Hohenstauflfen were perhaps Instrumental in bringing 

111 

r”! about the nadir of the Imperial position, and. though their an- 
I I cestral territories lay rather in the center of the Empire, 

INP 

-their doom can hardly be aaid to have resulted from a deficiency 


|J in reactive ability* 

\\ Again, Toynbee considers the sudden decrease in cultiva- 

l!l tlcn and prosperity upon crossing the Oeamaan-Lithuanian frontier 

Pi a demonstration of the existence of an excessive clima-tio. 

11 2 


11 challenge. The very occurrence cf an abrupt transformation 
0 should have cautioned Toynbee against postulating climatic 

change as the key factor, however, An examination of history, 
O aoreover, will disclose a variety of reasons for the deficiency 

si 

in economic development of this border region between Catholic 
m and Orthodox Christianity, the West and the Slav®, 
ri Yet such a single-factor analysis is the logical conse- 

queries of the application of the methods of natural science to 
i? |tistopical phenomena. Historical events represent unique occur- 

m 

| |rentes, products of the impact of creative personalities on an 

pi 

r I organic environment to be analyzed causally only in their deter- 

I ^ned aspects. Though Toynbee realized this in theory, his 
eaphsals is ever on a quest for the apprehension of immutable 
\ ]^ 9 ; of ^ich his Law of Race or Law of Compensation furnish 


| ' 'Though even this is highly debatable point* 

Toynbee op. cit. Vol* II. p. 304. 
p ?or full development see post "The Sense of Responsibility". 
| Ueo Collingwood, "Idea of History” p, 169. 
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examples „ The tendency to consider all manifestations comparable 
triumphs over the mere postulation of the unpredictability of 
events- But comparability for natural science implies qualita¬ 
tive equivalence. Only quantitative differences exist for the 

This loads to a superficiality of classification which 
draws conclusions from mere surface phenomena. Thus because a 
universal state preceded disintegration in most civilizations, 
each appearance of an inclusive political organization heralds 
the breakdown of its society. The Empire of the Romanoffs re¬ 
presents as certain a criterion for the decline of the Russian 
civilization* as the appearance of Aligns tine* s creation for the 
impending disintegration of Hellenic civilization. For this 
reason, tao, the introduction of Hie Western alphabet by Mustapha 
Keaal, the abolition of the Lacnder system by Hitler, the admin- 
latrative reforms of the French revolution, the political creation 
of Peter the Great are all considered emanations of the same 

1 

futurism, equally doomed to self-destruction* 

Since each disintegrating society has an external prole¬ 
tariat, all attacks from beyond a civilization's borders must 
fit this category. The Sassanid Empire's onslaught on declining 

J 

Ijisantlsm is paralleled by the lnceasent warfare in the Russian 

H 1 

forest between the Kazhar Empire and Scandinavian War-bands, 
l&ain the "gentle" reaction postulated by Toynbee as a possible 
•Itltude for the external proletariat, manifested itself on the 


'< Toyrib 


ee op. cit. Vol. VI. p. 288. 
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§| pnQ hand in the person cf Attawulf and on the other in the ap- 

Wi 

^ear^nce of Islam. It requires no extended argument to show that 

■t 

the only common feature of these phenomena is their occurrence 

outside the civilizations borders, a classification into which 

1 

the Kashar Empire fit only with difficulty* 


Toynbee's analysis of the range of endurable challenges 

2 

exhibits his inability to make qualitative distinctions. He 
refutes the theory of the excessiveness of the Hellenic challenge, 
by the success of the Teuton response after the Coltio disaster* 
Similarly, Islam triumphantly met tha challenge represented by 
the Roman intrusion into the Syriac civilization despite the 
abortive Jewish and Zoroastrian revolts. Yet it must be appar¬ 
ent that the only connection between these challenges ia supplied 
by their Hellenic origin. The impact of Rome on the Celts oc¬ 
curred at the height of Roman power, aided by the proximity of 
the Po Valley to the center of its strength. It Is at least de¬ 
batable whether the Teutons could have successfully resisted the 
Honan challenge had It been offered under comparable conditions, 
be catastrophe of Judaism and Zoroastrianism also took place at 
a much earlier stage In historical development. Moreover, Islam 
^dly represented the response to a Roman stimulus. Yet Toyn- 
empiricism allows him to distinguish challenges only by 
freir origin and magnitude, not by their Inner meaning. 


ft:I 


Limitations of space prevent a multiplication of examples. 
Moreover, severe doubts are raised by the "gentle" response 
of some of the barbarian occupiers of Rome. Biougji undoubted¬ 
ly there existed various degrees of severity this is very 
far from proving an innate gentleness. 

' Toynbee op. oit. Vol. Ill, p. 274. 
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pp Similar ly^ Toynbee considers standardization through 

I'I disintegration demonstrated corxluslvely by the unifora. appoar- 
LJ once of a dominant minority, an internal proletariat and an 
|-1 external proletariat in declining civilizations. However, this 
fzi proves merely an identity of outward form not of inward problem- 

£ Jaiion. ihe same uniformity is found during growth viiich, accord- 

h 'i 

(: j n g to Toynbee always reveals a creative minority, an uninspired 

p| 

! lEfljority and barbarians under the civilization’s spell. 

I The process of withdrawal and return by which the crea- 

| 

1 tive minority accomplishes its growth in stature reveals all 
1 the difficulties of Toynbee’s pragmatism. Its proof rests in 

J 

| the first instance, on the life of Christ, Once postulated, 

J the principle magically reveals Itself in a vast variety of man- 

n 

II ifestations of creativity. 'Withdrawal and return a3 an agency 

tl 

of growth Implies, however, that the increment in creative leader- 

M ' 

h't ship bears some relation to the temporary cessation from activity 

w 

M find is given effect by a return to the world. Of Toynbee’s il¬ 

ly 

jM hmtrationa only Christ, Saint Paul and other Christian figures 

ft ^ 

seet the teat, HIndenburg was, to be sure, in retirement whan 

r \ 

L' : Placed in charge of Germany 1 s Eastern Front in 1914. Yet absol- 

' ft t 

^ely no evidence exists^ that his period of inactivity increased 

1 .d 

y • V 

f military efficiency at Thnnenborg, which derived from hla 

I i 

j Intimate knowledge of his ancestral Hansurian lake-district, 

,1 j 

| |kain, unquestioningly was smuggled hack to Russia by the Germans. 

Ik 1 

| ]*• ia only fair to assume, however, that Russia's military col- 

I r?ae was infinitely more instrumental in giving the Bolsheviks 
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iPf meir opportunity in 1917, than the Swiss exile of their leader. 

fill 

Igl ^harmed* s withdrawal to Mecca, Machiavelli 1 a exile from Florence, 

fel Kant* s seclusion in Koenigsberg the life of the Buddha, consti- 

fg 

tute phenomena without any inner connection. Withdrawal-and- 


-g vef.urn has become a technical classification of surf ace pheno- 

m * i 

sana, a mechanistic description of definitional concepts. 

'Ihe empirical method breaks down completely when applied 
| to such concepts as progress and purpose, which must over remain 
metaphysical constructions*' Toynbee attempts, through a pyramid¬ 
ing of metaphors to make the transition from the biological to 
the theological realm. But analogies can not serve as substi- 
irates for demonstration. They assume the proof and merely illus¬ 
trate the essential similarity of divergent manifestations. An 
§f§ enpirlcis t, whose field of vision is restricted to a ledge and 
precipe has no warranty for postulating a continuity of goo- 
Hlogical strata. A pragmatist, who lets himself be instructed by 
jg|hi3 data can not assert that any vehicle will succeed in negotia¬ 
ting the exit of a one-way street, in the face of uniform dis- 
Pjs 3ter nor can k 0 consistently claim that the break-downs are due 
||tc a "reversal in violation of the rules” • In empirical terms 
all automobiles have in fact reversed, that seems to be the 
r 4le, The loom of history may utilize the backward and forward 
demerits of a shuttle to spin it3 design, but in subjective 
terms each downswing marks the end of a civilization and the 
ftttern will not ba apparent until the end of time. Progress 


1* Uaohiavelli and Dante did not "return”; Kunt neither "with- 
I drew" nor "returned" but lived all his life in Koenigsberg. 
| It might further be asked how withdrawal differs from the 
I truancy which Toynbee condemns. 
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t§!! and purpose represent the resolution of a soul, the rehellion 
13 against transitoriness, the hope for permanence. Ho technical 
‘manipulation of empirical data can arrest an assurance out of 
H|j phenomena, the final attainment of which man can only find within 



Toynbee thought that he had transcended Spengler by an 
r ! assertion of purposiveneas. Life presents a succession of prob- 
lems, each a challenge to undergo an ordeal. Challenge-and- 
response, the interaction of race and environment, the opportun¬ 
ity presented by the I>evil to God for further creative activity 
reveal the mechanism by rhich freedom accomplishes itself in the 
world. The prediction of historical events is impossible for 

Tie reaction of the protagonist to the ordeal must remain the 
2 

fei unknown quan ti ty« 

a 3 

pi Freedom, can not "be proved syllogisticallj, however, 

fsjAn inner experience, again, remains inaccessible to the empir¬ 
ic! Ici-fit. Toynbee*a actual analysis defines the response exclusive- 

id 

Ilyin terms of challenge. Hiis constitutes but a restatement 
ttie Environment theory. For, after all, no environmentalist 
*ouli claim - as Toynbee implies - that climatic or topograph¬ 
ic! conditions spontaneously produce civilizations in the manner 


f 


1- See post. Ch. "The Sense of Responsibility". Also Appendix 
A "Hio Concepts cf Meaning", 
j* Toynbee op. clt. Vol. I. p. 302. 

• Ibynbee’s syllogism goes like this: A civilization is that 
’■vhich develops from a challenge. A challenge is that from 
'•■hich a civilization develops. Hois however, merely shifts 
the problem of definition from "development" to "challenge". 
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of the Giants growing out of the oarth* Toynbee*a analysis of 

SH ^allonges involves the same difficulties of Spangler's postu¬ 
re % 2 

|; | i g ta of historical necessity aa a guide to action* For what 
constitutes a challenge? Toynbee replies that which produces 

T lffiTCgg’Cl 'On.'.A^^aiHMbajn^e- is ^proved excessive by a oerapar- • • ~— 

ijon in three terms, of which the middle term represents success¬ 
ful adaptation* The Golden Mean exhibits that challenge which 
evokes the mc3t potently creative act* Xet Toynbee here defines 
these concepts syllogistically in terms of each other and explains 
not challenge, but the fact of survival. Juat as the "pleasure 
principle", just aa the "necessary" dictum, chnllenge-and-rea- 
ponse assigns conceptual quantities to past action* 

Cliallenge-and-Responae to be meaningful as an assertion 
of purposiveness would have to examine the personal in the res¬ 
ponse, the unique in the reaction to the ordeal* But this is 
precisely what Toynbee's method does not permit* His empiricism 
ifipliea that every event can only result from a commensurate caus¬ 
ality defined as Challenge, classifiable as a phenomena subject 
to well-understood laws* This is illustrated by his survey of the 
Fneais of civilisations, postulated aa the consequence of the 
itiaulu 3 of hard countries* It becomes apparent, however, that 
Qong Toynbee's twenty-one civilisations all climates and all 
typographical conditions are represented. This indicates that 
•t ia not the challenge which structures the response, but the 


|§ 


m 


m 


]• Toynbee utilises the same misstatement to refute Spongier, 
" See post Ch« "History aa Intuition"* (Conclusions), 
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f 


^response Ttfiich finds its challenge. 

Freedom is not the nice balance of external factors which 
sill evoke the most suitable reaction but an inner state which 


seeks its own a tlmulus 8 


For v£iat else can account for the de- 

1 


cline _of the Easter-Ialanders? They.had,, conquered.. the . ...,a.e a pr JUL 


m 


m 


not with any margin of safety and achieved a considerable cultur¬ 
al level. But then the ocean ceased to be traversed, and Easter 
Island disappeared into an oblivion from vfriich it re-emerged as 
but a Colonial dependency in the nineteenth century. Yet what 
happened? The severity of the sea did not change 3 the stimulus 
of the environment did not lessen. But the capacity to exper¬ 
ience the ocean as a challenge, the inner state that had utilized 
the Infinite as a foil did diminish and therein lay the doom of 
Easter Island. 

Toynbee recognized the purposive element, but the ambig¬ 
uity of hie method resulted in a definition of the operation of 
necessity. Freedom, however, is not to b© found in the appre¬ 
hension of external relations. Nor^ will it develop from an en¬ 
gineering into society of a maximum of alternatives. Freedom 

depends less on the existence, than on the recognition of alter- 

2 

stives, not on a set of conditions, but an inward experience. 


The assertion of pervasive purpoaiveness led Toynbee to 
the existence of any organic factor in the development of 




, Toynbae Vol, III. p. 5. 

I ‘ post Ch. "The Sons a of Responsibility" for full develop¬ 
ment. Also Ch: "History and Man 1 s Experience of Morality". 
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*tg civilizations a Societies do not represent organisms but the 


iri common field of activity of their members, the medium of com- 

fesf 

p£l tunicationa of their constitutents. Their growth ia accomplished 

Ml sy mimesis, a social drill, through which the Saints, as the 

|S?| 

LSg apprehension of the new life, lead the uncreative maj ori ty on 


tha roads towards increased etherealization. Breakdowns exhibit 
| : : £ failure of salf-determination not an inexorable fatality. Sin 

m 

t constitutes the causality by which the nemesis of creativity 
accomplishes itself ♦ 

I; Yet again the mere postulation of freedom is not enough, 

1 Toyntee rejected the concept of a eiviliza tion* & soul, but his 
I empiricism merely issues in its definition. For what else is 
Iv niroeaia? Spengler, after all, had not used the word ^soul” in 

s 

|;,,a literal sense, but defined it aa the "image of a counterworld. 


F | the node of visualizing that which remains eternally alien to 

m i 

^ | the physical eye". If social drill constitutes a generic feat- 

m 

| 'jre of social life, if it exhibits those relatione which require 
| i no formal institutions because of their self-evidence, then Toyn- 

H 

bee hna merely shifted the emphasis from the manlfea tat ions of 

| 5 2 

$ the organic aspect to a description of its operation. How does 

% -j. 

| Jinesis differ from the beat of self-implementation by which 
[ “pengler’s soul actualizes itselft 

r- : 

\ Toynbee asoribes the breakdown of civilizations to two 

| !: . 

I ^ntradictory faotors, the nomlsls of creativity and the mech- 

fL. 1 

r- nn icalnes 3 of raimosla. Tills raises formidable difficulties in 


l 1, Spengler op. cit. Vol. I. p „ 500. 

% , I’ Indeed the choice of the word "generic" indicates an organic 
I" 1 factor. 
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|||| logic. If mimesis results from the Inability of the uninspired 
mi ®Jority to absorb directly the inspiration of the Saints, then 
"cftaim’’ of the leaders can not reside in their creativity. How 

M 

t-I rill the mass recognise the Saints . f Indeed, their appearance is 

pi 1 

id itself an event of "such unimaginable rarity* , that a social 
jpl drill, the efricacy of which must depend on a certain uniform- 


p| ity, can hardly develop from so uncertain a phenomena. Tie 

ii breakdown of mimesis moreover Is a mechanical failure and hears 

| 

|| ao relation to a. deficient self -determination, Toynhee T s usual 
M criterion for decline* 

u 

m 

m Again If the loss of Inspiration by the creative minor- 

. I ity accounts for society^ disintegration and the secession of 
S the internal proletariat, by what standard Is that deficiency 

IP ■ 

|| apprehended? If the uncreativo majority possessed a criterion 
Uj lor creativity. It would not require mimesis. If mimesis con- 
F stitufces the generic featura of social life, Toynbee can not 

i . ^ 

r, : complain about Its direction and his attempts to describe break- 
<l°wn in terms of purposiveness fails* 

Q Toynbee maintains that compulsion replaces charm as the 

^ social bond In the early stages of breakdown. Tie philosopher 
Lj na3 ^ 0c ^ ^7 & king Is doomed to frustration for tala efficiency 
k Spends on the implied threat of force* Mimesis to be effective 

[:i 2 

i however, rely on this threat. Thus It appears that 

Mociety's breakuoTO is, after all, inevitable. Its fatality 


| jj- Toynbee op. cit. Vol* III. p. 272 


I | £l Toynbee specifically considers the reliance on mimesis as 
1 dooming the philosopher masked by a King. Toynbee op. clt. 

f I Vol. Vi. p , 255. 





j the function of the feature 'which distinguishes a civilization 
from primitive societies, 

Toynbee replaces the theory of the organic nature of 





! civilizations by the assertion that relations can possess no 

■ --Ife 

civilizations represent no more than mere relations. His geo¬ 


metric analogy demonstrates the appearance of such a relation 


|but not its existence. The question arises of what the civil¬ 
isation constitute the common field activity'? If they represent 
the medium of communication of their component political cotmnun- 
itie3 , then the original difficulty reappears in different form. 

For since the constituent societies are themselves merely rela¬ 
tions, they manifestly can net exhibit dynamic fields. If, on 
the other hand civilizations represent the totality of their 
H individual members, then the withdrawal-and-return by which Athens, 
Italy and England grew In stature and the mimesis of the civil¬ 
ization' a creative minority remains to be explained* 

Toynbee can. In fact, never escape these difficulties. 

|,Tor since he leans to the conception of the civilization as the 

m 

£j5aamon field of action of the component political communities, 

i&9 

Pfcuat perforce consider those units organic entities. This 
r^a the basis for the assertion that Athens played truant at 
A crucial stage of Hellenic history. Tills, too. Is implied 


f* It also la implied by Toynbee's concept that the Idolization 
of an ephemeral self by Athens was so pervasive that the 
Byzantine Empress of Athenian birth -who' waa Involved in 
the Iconoclastic controversy exhibited the same perversity 
*ich once before had led the Athenians to reject Eaul«. 
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ty the concept of the Schism in the Soul. It can hardly be main¬ 
tained that each Individual of the disintegrating society exhibits 
all these possible attitudes. Hie immanence of the organic fac¬ 
tor constantly reappears. Toynbee rejects futurism and archaism, 

the I r necessary f u till ty d erlvlng f ron an attem pt to " arr est, the 

impetus of life which will not be denied” . The inevitable ap¬ 
pearance in twenty-one civilisations, of identical political or¬ 
ganizations, at each stage of development Indicates a pervasive 
immanence, not to be evaded by defining its necessity as Sin. 

Hie assertion of freedom stands revealed aa the mechan¬ 
ization of Inexorability. Hie attempt to impose an empirical 
method on noumenal reality could yield no other results. Differ¬ 
entiation by growth sets the limits of development as necessarily 
aaSpengler’s Destiny. For if each response automatically pro¬ 
duces a new challenge, the range of possible reactions tend to 
become ever narrower and thereby more determined. The concept 
of society as a relation accentuates man’s insignificance. "In 
social life man’s power to order their affairs on a rational plan 
la narrowly restricted, since a society I3 not the chattel of 
any one owner but Is the common ground of many men’s field of . 
action; and for this reason, a precept which is common sense in 

foe economy of the household, and practical wisdom in the life of 

2 

; foe spirit, is a counsel of perfection In social affairs". Hils 
Illustrates, any abstract exaltation of freedom to the contrary 


!• Toynbee op. cit, Vol. VI. p. 97. 

'• Toynbee op. cit. Vol. IV. p. 132. 
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^withstanding^ the true implicateona of Toynbee’s philosophy* 
freedom Is not to be apprehended by way of historical law. Inner 
experiences remain unsuited for a pragmatic method* Morality 
joeg not reveal Itself in maxims of prudent conduct. 


Yet the biological approach necessarily leads to such 
conclusions. In such a scheme survival exhibits the ultimate 
test of inner fitness. Toynbee’s criteria for ethical conduct 
are found to be based on their practical utility; permanence con¬ 
stitutes his ultimate test for historical endeavor. Immortal!ty, 
however, is not a data of history but an inward resolve. The 
concept of ©volution contradicts its attainability. An unfold¬ 
ing of growth and decay has characterized all historical exist¬ 
ence. Toynbee’s reliance on transitoriness as a revelation of 
Inward failure defeats itself, for life implies mortality. No 
stage of development, even in his terms, has lasted. Every civil¬ 
ization has either collapsed or exhibits all the symptoms of 
decline, plough the universal state precedes disintegration, 
Hherealization precedes the universal state, and birth ethereal- 
cation. Can temporal succession contain the causality of history? 
Is life the cause of death, or night of day? 

Toynbee’s causality reoognizea no mysteries. It tends to 
its assurance of immortality out of phenomena by conjuring 
appearance, its tool is an assertive syllogism, that at- 
1- |'^Pt 3 to read Divine purposes into historical events and submits 


I* 


mL 
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even God to normative criticism. History exhibits unchanging 
la 7 /s, its rhythm apparent to the discerning, its morality success, 
Toynbee* s approach to mythology illustrates the claims of a 
rationality that denies the existence of any reality outside of 




Fiction, Historical treatment and Natural science,repres¬ 


ent qualitatively equivalent modes of apprehending an equally 

1 

objective reality, Their suitability for the description of 
phenomena is determined by the quantity of data. Thus natural 
science with the manageability of its calculations formulates 
general laws, while the manifold possibilities of everyday exist¬ 
ence allow but the presentation of representative types in the 
form of fiction. History, as the mean, has as its most applic¬ 
able style the comparative study. This explains Toynbee 1 a ap¬ 
proach to the New Testament and Mythology, As representations 
of objective occurrences they contain not only analogies, but 

1 actual maxima derived from real events. Thus Eden represents a 
lovel of integration which through the intervention of the Devil 
la changed to the activity of Yang. Therefore, Sabbath proves 
the nemesis of creativity, when God in the perfection of the 
*orid found no further outlet for His activity. For this reason, 
foynbee has to engage in extended argument to prove the essen- 
Ual ''fairness 71 of God* a wager with the devil. Love as the 
Motive-force of the universe, must be a Divine attribute, for 
lis absence would indicate a deficiency in God. Christianity 


Toynbee op. cit. Vol. I. p. 441 (Annex to 1C) 
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tie saved because God’s nature has to exhibit at least the 

1 

sfl jne constancy as Man’s. 

Yet what is Toynbee really doing? 'Inis is hie magic 
attitude that wills to escape the transitoriness of its exist¬ 
ence by claiming this deoiro as a pattern of objective reality, 
Mythclogy becomes practical ethics, a comprehended mechanics, 
the key to eternal happiness. Gcd obeys well-understood laws, 
of "fairness 71 , of "constancy" and of w love". VVhat does humil¬ 
ity mean in such a context? Goethe said: "The noblest manifes¬ 
tation of Mankind is shuddering awe". Toynbee, on the other hand, 
views the world as a machine, capable of manipulation throucji a 
technical knowledge of the levers Challenge-and-Response, With- 
drawal-and-Return and Mimesis* 

Mythology, however, describes an Inner state, not an 
objective condition. It represents man’s attempt to apprehend 
the fatedness of life and in that recognition of necessity to 
transcend it. It expresses humanity’s hope and not Its actual¬ 
ization, man’s creative essence not the material conditions of 
success. 

In a world of determined phenomena distinguished by mort- 

s dty, man can give expression to his experience of directed 

Uve only by keeping before himself certain goals, not dependent 

2 

°n immediate success, as beacons to follow, or alms to attain, 
a sceptic suggests to Don Quixote that perhaps his famous 

I tofr Dulcinea del Tobose does not really exist, he la perfectly 

*' Toynbee op. cit. Vol, VI® p. 321. 

!| In Kant’s description of the categorical imperative: "Good 
in Themselves" . 
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F| Tilling to entertain this proposition. But at the sane time 
iS| Vig asserts that her material reality is much less significant 
j| {^en her exercise of spiritual guidance* She serves as the con- 
I’li dition of his prowess, as the motive-force of his activity, as 

Ilf Age becoaea^ wor thwhile. Jus t as Dante 1 s Beatrice Ugh ts the road 

M ^ the pilgrim 1 s most desperate moments, so humanity tells itself 

I M 

mm 

l‘l its asDlrations in the quest for inward peace, For this reason- 

II 

H and not because of its correspondence to objective reality - is 

r ; sS 

fas 

poetry truer than history for it describes that which man im- 

ill 

Imparts to organic necessity, the essence of his moral personality, 
r M Every individual has his Dulcinea or Beatrice and becomes a Don 
g| Quixote in the hopes of his creativity. Only he must learn that 

: the Golden Age is the state of a soul, not in the first instance 

Iz 

;j m be derived from the physical world. 

And ao poetry.; testifies to fatality overcome, to the 
f] 50 a! of our quest, the hope of our fulfillment, tho infinite as 
'll certainty, dhe New Testament offers no causal proofs, nor pm- 
| 4 tot naxiras, Its essence is Inward Tranquility, the humility 

1 | that does not attempt to define the limits of mortality and Is 
J ^pressed by PIccardo Donati: n In His will In our Peace”. 

•1 dhis, too, constitutes the true substance of freedom, 

f'J It resides In an Inward experience of life as a process of mean- 

£ ’a * - 

I J ^Sful alternatives* Ihe content of existence can not depend 
I j ft social engineering or an apprehension of physical immortality. 


Dante - Divine Comedy Paradise Canto 3, 
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y HBU t act and each action represents his biography, none the 
f'^1 less Irrevocable for being committed with a knowledge of tran- 
f -! aitorlneaa - Toynbee completely misunderstood the philosophical 

Li 

I' 3 ideal of Detachment. It does not reject love, but affirms - 

£ 4 , 

•“H| in--Kant - tha t- Man 1 s -ra t ionali ty allows - the -* a If-de-terinlna 11 on=». 

I i to action out of a conception of the ultimacy of the moral per- 

II 

LJ souality, apart from any considerations of personal attachments. 

tel 

Id In the nobility of this sentiment resides humanity's hope of 

p 

pj aelf-reallsation, the possibility of transcending the deter- 

r; mined inexorability of phenomenal reality, the apprehension of 

|| 

f j inner tali ty, the inward recognition of limits-e^qjr eased as toler- 

14 2 

t •; snce-before God. 


j ... 

1 * 


| Toynbee's philosophy of history represents a conscien- 

j tious and vast effort to resolve the dilemmas of existence. He 

; 

; attempted to enlarge the area of human freedom by postulating 
a pervasive purposiveness. His conflicting approaches make an 

~i 

■ evaluation very difficult* The assertion of purposiveness is 
; negated by the conception of history as an evolutionary pattern, 
; In wiich survival constitutes the only test of inner fitness, 
fte theological basis results in imparting a divine sanction 
, lnto biological processes and leads to the Calvlnlstic implica- 
I •' on of failure as a sign of Sin. At the end of the road a tends 
: trati3figui*ation, the recognition of the super-mundane plane of 


! k 


Which Toynbee calls "repulsive*. 

See post "HistoryS; Man's Experienco of Morality”. 
"Ihe Sense of Responsibility''. 


Also Ch. 
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rsulity, the apprehension of the kingdom of God* 

Spongier had a vision of the world-as-experience but 
felt only the organic element* Toynboe saw in Exstory a machine, 
but recognized theoretically the purposive factor, Hia failure, 

-analysley 



attempt to look into the mere manifestations of history for a 
proof of their noumenal aignifIcance, from an effort to find a 
soral sanction in political events instead of within hijnaoif * 

The problem of necessity and freodom remains unresolved* 
But a way has been pointed along which the two realms can be 
united. If freedom is not an attribute of external 9 objective 
reality, it must result from an inward state that imposes its 
patterns on phenomena* If morality is not denoted by success¬ 
ful activity, we must find better criteria for ethical conduct* 
The two realms of freedom and necessity are perhaps reconcil¬ 
able through our experience of freedom in a however determined 
*orld # The meaning of history iaay appear 4 as the emanation of 
san 8 a moral personality* 


! We have come up to the problem of History and Man*s Ex- 

j parlance of Morality* 
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S' ■?! 


introduction (The Problem of Freedom & Necessity In the 
Philosophies Preceding KanFf T 

Spangler had a vision of the world-as-experience but In¬ 
stead of the uniqueness of events found the generality of phen- 


vtlanena. Toynbee had understood that man craves greater inward 




eertelnty than a mere 'eixhdrta tl oh t o do -the’ necessary r TiF his 
attempt to derive a sanction for moral action from an empirical 
analysis of historical events was doomed to fail. What then la 
the solution of our paradox? What is the import of freedom in 
fjj a world of determined phenomena? If the meaning of life can not 
be derived as an attribute of reality, wherein does it reside? 

Over a hundred years before Spengler and Toynbee, in 
tie provincial Prussian town of Eoenigsberg, the problem of the 
neaning of life, th© paradox of our experience of freedom In a 
Borld of causal laws received Its profcrundest formulation. Kant 
| ras faced with the heritage of a philosophy which had reduoed 
freedom and morality either to tfche technical knowledge of ob¬ 
jective necessity or to a mere catalogue of pleasing perceptions 
| The opposition of Rationalism and Empiricism is analogous to 
the conflict between Spengler and Toynbee. Spengler*s dictum 

batman's freedom consists of doing the necessary or doing 

1 

I . nothing, might have been uttered by Spinoza. Toynbee's im¬ 
plication that survival embodlos a mode of morality, corresponds 

to Hume's concept of the pleasure induced by utility, of bene- 
' . 2 
jtoler.ce as an Inherent trait. 


, J' Ihough of course giving It a different content. 

j,' Since survival Is an indication of utility. See post. 


1^1 But Kant refused to admit the validity of these asaer- 

tlons. He affirmed that besides the realm of necessity, there 
r | existed a realm of freedom as the repository of the meaning of 
\ occurrences . In part a reaction to Empiricism and Rationalism* 

I M 


1 


reformulating the possibilities of human knowledge. And because 
possibility implies the notion of limit, and since metaphysics 
ten be defined as tracing the boundaries cf the knowable, Kant 
achieved a resolution of our enigma of the antinomy of freedom 
and necessity In -which metaphysical paradoxes are solved though 
not known by ethical postulates. 

Kant limited knowledge to make room for belief. He main¬ 
tained that the mind imposed certain forms on appearances as a 
condition for its cognitive action. By analyzing these cate¬ 
gories which structure all knowledge, he made phenomenal reality 
the emanation of pure reason. But at the same time Kant asaerted 
that reality was not exhausted by its appearances, that pro- 
founder levels of meaning existed, revealed to man in his es¬ 
thetic, theological and, above all, moral experiences. The 
transcendental intuition of freedom opens vistas of the noumena, 
tha things-in-themselves, nhich no causal analysis can ever 
reach. The meaning given to life discloses a personality, whoso 
*oral sanction does not resido in specific attributes such as 
^deration or self-control but in the disposition of the will, 
ft® merit of conduct depends on its conformity to a rule which 
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tM j s not a law but a guide to action* Since nobody In the ultim- 
decisions of life can obtain a technical solution for moral 
|"Idilemmas, but is forced to infuse his own spirituality into Ms 
rjl problems, Kant 1 s categorical imperative constitutes an affirma- 


Hon., of man 1 


to naj-blll^ his specific meaning to 


nliis particular existence. This finds expression in the con- 
tlcept of a universally legislating will which serves as both sub- 

M 

reject and lawgiver in a kingdom of ends and allows a morality of 

3 

£ 4 universal applicability. 

pj) 

13 The categorical imperative provides the frame-work for 

m 

feint's pMlosphy of history. If the transcendental experience 

11 

of freedom represents the condition for the apprehension of tho 

ft greater truth at the core of all phenomenal appearances, then 

|2 

jig its maxims must constitute norms in the political field. Peace 

PS 

|| is therefore tho noblest goal of human endeavor, the affirma- 
l| Uon of tho ultimacy of man 1 a moral personality. The essay on 

II 

rarerpetual Peace contains an outline for the attainment of this 


raj Kant 1 a philosophy of history reflects his conception of 

N 2 

| |peace as the final purpose of all human striving. Here, however, 

ft'J 

f r magnificent synEBtry of Kant 1 s thought weakens. If hia idea 
I ^ a Universal History Implies that our moral duty for peace 
I tables us to form a conception of Its historical attainabll- 
| then the Inner relationship with the Critiques of Pure 


r 


f I 1 ' See post ray discussion of Satre’s and Schweitzer'a Criticism 
| |. of Kant. 

I f' See Friedrich concept that the problem of peace was the most 
f: 1 central to Kant's thought - Inevitable Peace - The Philosophy 
% 1 of Kant. 
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jiefison and tha Critique of Practical Raason is maintained® Serious 

p|j problems are raised^ on tha other hand, if Kant means that a hid- 

r 3 cen plan of nature inexorably compels humanity towards harmony 

fr-;n 1 

I j ritt human volition but a tool of nature's mechanism. Haoesaity 


never contain, a sanctionfor moral notion. iPurposes—us the 

r~-3 

• " r ^ Critique of Pure Reason abundantly demonstrates - are not to be 
derived from phenomena* The Critique of Judgment illustrates 
that a conception of purposiveneaB in nature can be formed as the 

sondition for xaechanloal law* Yet purpesivenesa does not mean a 

2 

daflrdtion of purposes. Though a demonstration of its impossi¬ 
bility would vitiate the command of the categorical imperative 

for p9ace p this does not logically imply the necessity for prov- 

\ 

lag inevitability. Moreover the possibility of the categorical 
imperative results from its very conception not from its relation 

3 

to empirical reality* Theory and praotios are united in the 
aoral norm derived from a transcendental experience of freedom. 

Withal a road has been pointed towards the resolution 
of our enigma of man's freedom in a world of determined pheno- 
Esna, The meaning of life has been seen to constitute the eman- 


■M 


Uion of a personality not an attribute of reality. Morality 
I dsrlvee its sanctions from the inward necessity of a universal 


For Kant's implication of : inexorability see Friedrich "The 
Fhilooophy of Kant" p. I 4.53 (H|ernal Peaoo)* 

|2» S 99 Friedrich op. cit. p. lj. 58 . (Essay on Eternal Peace). 

For full discussion see post "Kants PhiiauojjLy of History". 
)* S 00 Bernard - Critique of Judgment p. 25. See po3t for 
full discussion also of psychological difference for proofs 
of 'impossibility ! and 'possibility 1 . 
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i ! 
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ri le not from the objective necessity implied, by a mode of sur¬ 
vival. History - in one interpretation of Kant’s essay - re¬ 
presents a challenge for tho recognition of the altimacy of the 
nsral personality, expressed in the concept of peace and harmony 
ns the goal of all strife, the purpose of all conflict. 


'Ihe nature of Kant's philosophy can not be made intell¬ 
igible without a discussion of the doctrines that preceded him. 
The 17th century witnessed the final disintegration of the two 
pillars of the medieval concepts of universality: the Catholic 
Church and the Holy Roman Empire. Under the impact of the Re¬ 
formation, through the religious wars and settlements of the 
lGth century, the Catholic Church had split up and given birth 
to several Portestant seats. Ihe Holy Roman Empire, growing 
steadily weaker ever since the collapse of the Hohenstauffen 
dynasty, rend violently by the Reformation, was ruined in every¬ 
thing but name by the Thirty Year'3 vrar. A new ora was dawning 
In Europe, an era of absolute sovereignty, dynastic monarchy 
and nationalism. 

This era needed philosophic justification. Ho longer 
wro medieval doctrines of teleology, in which Man and the uni- 
; ,er ae were understandable only through an end, interpreted by 
|file Pope in Rome, sufficient. The tremendous spirit of scienti¬ 
fic discoveries in the early 17th century gave rise to a belief 
jin the feasibility of an inquiry into causes. Thus there arose 
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a now concept of Absoluteness, an Absolute determined, . .> •/: . 

by its essenoe -end not by Its end and moreover discoverable by 
anybody by the mere application * of the mathematical method te 
getaphysical problems. The pilot of nature was no longer God 


bat Reason. 


Descartes was the founder of modern philosophy, sotting 
&e stage for later philosophical discussion. In his work "Qa 
the Method” he laid down the following 4 rules for abstract speo- 

ra ulatlon. (1) To accept nothing but what la self-evident. (2) 

§1 

To resolve each problem into parts small enough to be individ- 
• lufilly examined. (3) To advance by a series of steps from self- 

evident premise to certain deduction. (4) To linger on each 

fM 

! problem until all Its possibilities are examined. 

ti 

"vj His central problem can be defined as an inquiry int© 

; ; the very possibility of knowledge. Y/hat relation exists between 

p| 

f objective reality and our ideas about it? Ibere is daily proof 

l 4 or the fallibility of sense-lmpresalons and the possibility exists 

s'”| 

| ‘ that some malignant demon might so warp the cognitive faculties 
L; that a rational knowledge of reality becomes impossible. Dee- 
I l cartes escapes from this total solibism by first asserting that, 

■§• if - 

f l Jhatever the power of the deoeiver, thought implies a thinking 
I sabatance and __the- reality of the "1" who thinks and doubts is 
§ thereby assured. Moreover the intervention of an omnipotent God, 

je. ,‘J 

I by definition can not be a deceiver^ guarantees the reality 
i the physical world. The Cartesian dualism posits two finite 
I ^stances, thinking and extended both of objective reality, with 
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L| a nCQ of certainty* 


Hj(j 0 d^tha Infinite Subs tance / as tho middle ground and the asaur- 
certainty* 

Descartes’ attempt to attain knowledge through, mere 

m 

i If nethodology raised many difficulties, however* God’s existence 

m 

wag demonstra ted by the ver y fac ulty thevaliait^^ 


--Ml -.—... -. ..— 

been seriously brought into question* Moreover, if the Deity 
Ff| guarantees objective reality, Cogito ergo sum becomes a meaning¬ 
less dialectic exercise* The trend of subsequent philosophical 
discussion was, however, established* Though Descartes main 
concern was not moral philosophy, Jitf* strongly implied that Virtu© 

resulted from the right Knowledge of an objective reality* \ 

\ 

\ 

The unsatisfactoriness of tho Cartesian dualism led to 
two strands of thought each more consistent than Descartes, each 
utilizing one of Descartes* substances as the basics of its phil- 

II 

tosophy; the Splnozistlc Pantheism and the British Empiricism. 

}. i Spinoza opted for the God. He denied that different substances 
jof thought and matter existed, The universe in all its manl- 
|flotations merely reveals God as the unity of all nature and 
I Its Immanent cause. Matter and Mind disclose, but attributes 

the Divine^one viewed under the aspect of extension, the 
other as thought. In such a scheme the experience of freedom 

r 

Scones the emanation of the Deity as the only source of all 
s Hlvat!on. Causality in the Universe, purposiveness in eventa 

ton never, for Spinoaa, serve aa an explanatory principle. There 

' 

| l 'e no actions, only happenings. Everything occurs by inward 
|r- j|mo833ity, expressed by conatus, the tendency to persevere in 


l 


t-m 
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one’a own being* Moral sanction attaches to actions that sup¬ 
port this effort* no other connotation of good and evil can be 

1 

conceived. 

Virtue as the capacity for self-maintenance at the high- 
<mt level is attained by man under the aegis of Reason which 
reveals God aa the unity of all existence* The wise man will 
therefore realize that his advantage can best be ^served"; by 
surrounding himself with an atmosphere of psaoo, by repaying 
violence with kindness* An inner reconciliation ensues a real¬ 
isation that nothing divine deserves contempt, but equally, that 
sympathy is not required as a source of motivation. Acting with 
enlightened egoism, the sage masters the passions which testify 
to Ms existence in nature and attains the power of self-deter¬ 
mination In the bliss of a resignation into God* 

[ 

Virtue is thus attained by knowledge, by understanding 
th 0 inexorability of events and by the oorreot evaluation of 
one’s true advantage. The similarity to Spangler (and to Hobbes) 
U striking, however different their conclusions* Both agree 
that an inevitable necessity rules existence, fcr which causal¬ 
ity constitutes a shallow and Inadequate explanation* Both find 

toe key to comprehension in an intuitive grasp of the immanence 

2 

toat produces all occurrences. Spinoza - just ae Spengler - 
conceives the state aa engaged in a fight for sheer survival 


^ Priederichln - Inevitable peace - p * 149 et* aeq, has char¬ 
acterized Spinoza ae the logical philosophy of Calvinism, 

' Spinoza f s solecritarion is inward certainty. See Essay on 
Human Understanding. 



in Btiich to keep promisee on fancied moral grounds represents 
the only real Sin. Freedom is the apprehension of an objective 
necessity to -which man imparts but little. 


pr-- Yet the dif fidhXbi ea of a ftorioep¥~Etta^tT:^^5Slg = T5S^IZ! s r 

pi tive insight, backed merely by Reason were too great. An era 

y of new scientific discovery, particularly in physics, seemed to 

gpj 

c - demonstrate that the true Bounce of knowledge was not the mind 

fe| 

jp but nature, indeed that the mind is instructed by nature. Locke, 

| founding the school of British Empiricists, conceived of the mind 

pi 

I s ea a blank tablet endowed with a wax-like capacity of receiving 
sensuory impressions. Thus the other implication of Descartes 
j!| *U3 developed, Into an assertion of the primary of the physioal 

H autatance, Info’-arejection of any innate ideas. 

Pi 

W4 

jp Carried to its ultimate conclusion Tsy Hum©, this led to 

H5 

jf¥ a total metaphysical scepticism. Knowledge was baaed on exper- 

jM 

lcnoe, reasoning revealed the habitual expectation of recurrent 

Ffj 

f situations. Cause and effect constituted but the representation 
| : of a constant conjunction of events, so that the appearance of 
| ; ev ent A, leads to the anticipation of event B. Yet one oan not 
i : Postulate a necessary connection between A and B. Space and time 
I ■ aerely exhibit the result of certain regularities or Juxtaposl- 
f ^tiong of empirical entities. Thus innate Ideas were non-existent 
^ the concept of ultimate reality meaningless. 

| 1 Hume's ethics reflect his metaphysical assumptions. 


See post The Sense of Responsibility for implication of 
Spinoza's concept of intellectual love of God which makes 
this analysis provisional. The fact that Spinoza opted for 
peace and Spengler for strife reveals their personalities hut 
la in no sense a logical necessity of their system. See post 
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;<orality was "based on a pleasing sensibility, the faculty of 
benevolence whereby humane impulses receive inward approbation- 
social Institutions depend in part on habit, in part on the 
pleasure derived from their utility. Ihus morality became an 
attribute of external reality^ however conceived, pleasure 


I 


The only source of motivation. The similarity In the conclus¬ 
ions of the empiricists Toynbee and Hume illustrates the effect 

1 

of metaphysical asauraptlons. In each case survival la given 
rural sanction, conceived as an Indication of utility by Hume, 
as an emanation of Divine grace by Toynbee. But where Hume's 
netaphysical scepticism shrinks from ascribing ultimate purposes 
to phenomena, Toynbee’s theological convictions enable him to 
find a divine imprint in historical events. 


' 


Kant 1 a dilemma then is but a restatement of our original 

paradox; What is the meaning of this necessity that accomplishes 

Itself under the mods of freedom? The rationalists had asserted 

foe supremacy of reason, limiting freedom to the recognition of 

objective necessity, conceiving manipulatory knowledge as the 

2 

cidy ethical criterion* Their theory of knowledge was baaed 
°n analytic a priori Judgments, intuitively derived, which con¬ 
fined the whole truth within themselves and claimed their self 

3 

! fi vidence as the objective pattern of reality. Yet the attempt 




See post "Appendix A” The Concepts of Meaning. 

Por a distinction between objective and subjective or Inward 
necessity see post "The Sense of - Responsibility”. 

^nt calls this, a determinative Judgment in his "Critique of 
Judgment. 
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|-i| to acMove certainty by on analysis of innate ideas was doomed 


[to failure, despite many great aclxievements of internal consis¬ 
tency* The Rationalists were ever forced to abstract from the 
uniqueness of experience in order to achieve tha minimal forms 
capable of intellectual manipulation» The problem of th© o b ^„ 
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jective existence of external reality and its relation to innate 
Ideas was In this formulation Insolvable. The Irony of the ration¬ 
alist position la best expressed by their ultimate recourse to an 
Inward experience, subjective certainty, aa the final criterion 
I of the validity of their judgments. 

Empiricism, on the other hand, faced the dilemma that 
despite the &cutene9S of Its analysis of ordinary thought, Ita 
Judgments lacked the universality which forms the foundation of 
profound ideation. To base cognition on mere experience is to 
risk the overthrow of one's concepts with each new experience. 

In the field of ethics, conduct could obtain sanction only through 
a cataloguing of pleasing precaptlons. 

Sant was thus faced with the alternatives of freedom aa 
a function of a mechanistic naturalism or morality as an en¬ 
lightened hedonism. How In a world obeying well-understood laws 
of causality can reason give effect to the transcendental exper¬ 
ience of freedom? What Impact can moral maxima have on the un¬ 
folding of political events? What Is the relation of history to 
*»'b experience of morality? 

Kant decided that the problem was Insoluble until the 
^Widnrioa of the realm of necessity and freedom were defined. 
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:•) assorted thot & mechanistic description of nature did not 
preclude a conception of Its transcendental Immanence, to ba 
fM jgidvGd, however, aa a datum of inward experience not as a 
|3 category of reason. He limited knowledge to make room for ba- 
y| lief. HI3 politic al t heory and cons equent philosophy of history 


|3 represent an emanation of his moral philosophy. Kant reconciled 
eJl tiie antinomy between necessity and freedom by way of an Inward 
H state, a recognition of life as meaningful alternatives based on 
an explicit limitation of mere rational analysis. Man can find 
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a sanction for conduct only within himself, not as an attribute 
of external reality. 

Kant's metaphysics, expressed In his Critique of Pure 
Season, thus serve aa the basis for an understanding of his 
philosophy. 
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tent 1 3 Metaphysical Theory - . - 

Kant addressed himself to his central problem of the 
laplicatlon of the transcendental experience of freedom by re¬ 
examining the metaphysical presuppositions of both the ratlon- 

1 

jliats and th e empiricist s,Th e rationalists had redu ce d free- 


; J doa to a technical mastery of natural relations because their 
t'l analytic Judgments a priori had made impossible recourse to ex- 
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perlence. The empiricists had approached morality as a problem 
of analyzing the pleasing perceptions of benevolence or utility 
because their eynthetio Judgments a posteriori had denied the 
possibility of universal kaliSity. Yet experience without con¬ 
cepts is blind, while concepts without precepts are meaningless, 
Kant solved this dilemma by what ho termed his Coper- 
nican revolution. Perhaps the problem of how to achieve a rela¬ 
tion between ideas and external reality, which had lad Descartes 
Sand Spinoza to invoke God as the connecting link, one in the 
sense of guaranteed reliability and the other in the sense of 
&ll~pervasivenees, and whicb^on the other hand,had forced Hume 
into total scepticism, perhaps this problem was so intractable 
because its basic epistemological assumptions were incorrectly 
3 stated. Just as CoperniGus when he could not account for certain 
physical phenomena on the assumption that the sun revolved around 
the earth was finally forced to reverse this formulation, so 
iant restated the dilemma of how the mind which la abstract can 
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The Sense of Responsibility will diacusa what is implied by 
a transcendental experience. 
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conform to concrete external reality. 

He revolutionized metaphysics by Insisting that Instead 
of the mind conforming to external reality, physical objects 
oan only be understood If they conform to certain patterns and 
rules Imposed by the mind. He emphasized, however, that reality 
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in its entirety can never he comprehended. Man*a knowledge ex¬ 
tends only to phenomena in sensuous experience. Ultimate real¬ 
ity, the things-ln-themselves, are not disclosed to the cogni¬ 
tive faculties. If this is true, then Critical philosophy by 
analyzing the essential structure of the thought processes can 
attempt a definition of the forma by which external reality is 
apprehended by pure reason and synthetic a priori Judgment will 
be possible. These Judgments state nothing leas than that all 
* § phenomenal experience must conform to certain patterns for the 
constitution of the human mind prevents cognition in any other 
context. 

The distinction of reality into phenomenal (apprehended 
by pure reason) and noumenal (thlngs-in-themselves and as such 
tie object of speculative reason) does not, however mean that 
knowledge of noumenal reality is Impossible. Though pure reason 
Is confined to phenomenal appearances, the noumena nay reveal 
t theaselves to man by way of an inward experience. The realm 

f 1 , 

| I of freedom appears as the transcendental condition of the realm 
of necessity, Ihus Kant limits knowledge to achieve belief; 
f ^us he establishes the possibility of purposeful morality in 

I ’ 

I I world of determined causality. 
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The validity of Kant 1 a Critique cf Pure Reason depends 
on his analysis of th© frame work within which phenomenal exper- 

i 2. 

lence occurs. Time and Space, in this sense are not empirical 
entities nor properties of objects but patterns Imposed by the 
tfjdnd on nature. Space is an absolute requirement to enab le us 
to refer experiences to objects outside ourselves. The non- 
existence of space can not even be imagined, though space with- 
put objects to fill It is conceivable. Similarly, substance 
constitutes a category imposed by the mind to account for the 
possibility of change, for unless a permanence In some respects 
is postulated each modification would Involve a new object. 

Causality, agaln^reveala the condition which establishes 
the difference between objective and subjective cognition, be¬ 
tween perception and Imagination. When events occur in a cer¬ 
tain order the mind attempts by an effort of will to reverse 
kia sequence. If It fails the objective reality of the exper¬ 
ience is assumed. Its fitness for causal analysis established. 

Kant thus transcended Hume's scepticism by limiting 
isan's field of knowledge to the world of natural occurrences, 
forced Into patterns by pure reason. He affirmed, however, that 
phenomenal world may only represent an Inadequate portion of 
4 reality the further reaches of which can never be apprehended 
ky pure reason, but the existence of which speculative reason 


.... 
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f p The following analysis la Intended merely to Indicate the 
M- J general trend of Kant's argument. It is not meant to serve 
|v 1 an exhaustive discussion of the categories. 
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allows and practical reason postulates, 

The Critique of Pure Reason ends with a series of anti- 
nobles relating to the finite and Infinite, to freedom and God 
I m versus causality. Row con one speak of human freedom in a 


M 


rid of causal necessity? How is it possible to spea k of God 


n 

v4 


as a first cause, in the face of phenomena which require an 
antecedent cause for every otherKant resolves this basic 
dilemma of existence by Invoking his earlier distinction be¬ 
tween phenomenal and noumenal reality. If tho total reality is 
expressed In the phenomenal world then indeed human freedom la 
neaningless and God as a first cause a logical inconsistency. 

If, on the other hand, there exists a noumenal reality beyond 
the phenomenal manifestations, then insofar as man is noumenal 
(a thing in itself) he may indeed achieve freedom, though as a 
physical phenomena he remains subject to phenomenal requirements. 

Pure reason can go no further than making room in its 
metaphysical scheme for the ultimate reality which may reveal. 
Itself to man in his theological, esthetic and moral experiences. 
On the other hand, pure reason can show the weakness in the as¬ 
sumptions of both the Rationalists and tho Empiricists. If phen¬ 
omenal reality does not exhaust the totality of man 1 a experiences, 
freedom can not be derived from a recognition of naturalistic 
toogsity. If senseous experience is confined to the appear- 
toes of a profounder level of existence, the empirical world 


A -‘.ncOi'*' 


p See post for Kant*s explanation of the noumenal reality, 
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can not contain a moral sanction. The experience of freedom in 
a determined environment Is seen to te potentially meaningful 
after all. The meaning of life becomes the emanation of a per¬ 
sonality not an attribute of the empirical world. Purposive-- 
ness Is not revealed by phenomenal reality b ut const itutes the 
resolve of a soul. Freedom does have a place In a determined 


universe. 

The rigorousness and symmetry of Kant’s method can not 
be over-emphasised. No other philosopher had a clearer grasp 
of the Implications of our experience of freedom In a world of 
causality. He fully recognised the importance of a profound 
metaphysics for the apprehension of a total reality, which was 
not however exhausted by the categories of pure reason. Kant 1 a 
metaphysics which have traced the boundaries of human knowledge 
and at the same time opened vistas of an ultimate experience, 
asrve as the condition for the apprehension of a morality that 
gives the profoundeat expression to the intrinsic worth of the 
morel personality, the transcendental experience which connects 
Man with the Infinite. 
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g or'al Fniloaoph y 

"Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
awe and admiration, the more frequently and continuously reflec¬ 
tion is occupied with them; the starry heaven above me and the 


noral law within me. 


t not to seek eith er Guts Id entry 


field of vision as though they were either shrouded in obscur¬ 
ity or visionary, I aoe them confronting me and link them im¬ 
mediately with the consciousness of my existence. The first 
(the 3 tarry heaven) begins with the place I occupy in the exter- 
| nal world of sense and expands the connection in which I find 
myself in the incalculable vastness of worlds upon worlds, 
systems within systems over endless ages of periodic motion, 
their beginnings and perpetuations. The second (the moral law) 
starts from my invisible self, my moral personality and depicts 
ne in a world of true infinitude which can be sensed only by the 
Intellect. YJlth this I recognize myself to be in a necessary 
and general connection not Just accidentally as appears to be 
the case with the physical world. dhrough this recognition I 

r m 

I n also see mysolf linked to all visible worlds* The first view 

!•! 

| I of a numberless quantity of worlds destroys my importance, since 

f I 

£ - I am an animal-like being who must return to its matter from 

{ * 
k n 

l ;| lienee it came to the planet (a mere speck in the universe) * * • • • 
I The second view raises my value Infinitely as an intelligence, 

| 4 ttlrou Sh jay personality; for in this personality the moral law 
} | locals a life independent on animality and even of the entire 

I 1 ’ 

f:^3nrld of sense. This Is true at least as far as one can infer 
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from the purposeful determination of my existence according 

to this law. 'Biis is not restricted to the conditions of life 

1 

hat radiates into the infinite." 

Kant’s ethics derive from the transcendental experience 
of th e a oral law, from a vision of the numlnal reality which 
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f Kant - Critique of Practical Reason - Friedrich - The Phil- 
iv , oaophy of Kant p* £61, 

l | 2, For a discussion of the nature of this experience see post 
I 1 "The Sense of Reaponaibill ty", See ante - Introduction for 
| J brief discussion of Dos tojevakl. 


constitutes the real essence of appearances. Freedom is an 
inward state which elevates humanity out of the world of necess¬ 
ity into the realm where man in Dos toj evski f 3 words "perceives 

2 

the divine mystery of things". But what is the nature of the 
moral law? How can any content and universality be ascribed 
Lo it in the face of the intensely personal experience of free¬ 
dom? Is morality expressed by conformity to explicit regula¬ 
tions, or by an inward state that gives meaning to its own 
H naxims? 

As in his Critique of Pure Reason Kant rejects the views 
of both the Rationalists and the Empiricists. Objective necess¬ 
ity, naturalistically conaeived, can not constitute the essence 
I | of morality for that would deny the direct experience of free¬ 
dom. Ethical hedonism is inadequate because it prevents the 
formulation of a universal rule. Ihe happiness postulated by 
hedonism and the feeling of benevolence of Hume multiply motiva- 
tions but suffer from the same defects aa synthetic a posteriori 
Judgments. The Eplcurian concept of higher {mental} and lower 

f. " 

I 3 



(physical) pleasures ia meaningless in such a context. Inten- 
jity, not order, of enjoyment can serve as the only logical 
criterion for hedonism. 

If neither rationalism nor empiricism provide a founda- 
hon^fnr_-.a^Lmiver 3 al,..J B a w J ._hpv, can huma nity give effect t o its 


experience of morality, Kant finds the answer in the very con¬ 
stitution of man. If everything in nature is created with a 
naximum of economy and the means chosen most apt, then happi¬ 
ness conceived as desire-satisfaction can not represent the 

1 

purpose of a rational being. Instinct would suffice for tho 
achievement of pleasure In the hedonistic sense. But man la 
endowed with reason and above all a practical reason that Issues 
forth Into action, and seemingly multiplies motivations. The 
faculty of rationality must consequently be designed to Imple¬ 
ment the moral experience. 

But how can a personal experience contain a universal 
obligation? .Tugt as the metaphysical dilemma was resolved only 
nth the aid of synthetic a priori judgments, so Kant gives 
effect to man’s experience of freedom by a priori principles 
that determine the will by their own inner necessity. Moral 
: sanction consequently does not attach to such laudable qualities 
i ta noderatlon, self-control, or calm deliberation for In villains 
; sheae very qualities tend to accentuate evil. The merit of con¬ 
duct is determined solely by the disposition of a will which 


*■ This taleoglcal concept depends on Kant's Critique of ^u^S” 
merit. See post. 










acts out of a concept of duty expressed as respect, for the moral 
law. “Ibis precludes inclination as a guide to action but pre¬ 
fects equally the definition of morality as a technical know¬ 
ledge of naturalistic relations. 

How then is the will determined b y r eason? In a h ol y 


fill which acts of necessity according to the moral law such a 
determination is unnecessary. The human will, however, torn by 
desires, requires an imperative* a representation of a ground 
of action expressed by the word 'ought*. It is a hypothetical 
Imperative if represented as a means to an end, a categorical 
imperative if an end in itself. But the moral law stems from a 
transcendental experience from a recognition of an ultimate 
reality beyond phenomenal appearancos. It can therefore bo im¬ 
plemented only by the categorical imperative, the maxims of which 
assure universality. 

Kant's first formulation of the categorical imperative 
derives from the conception of the moral law determining the 
rill by Its own Inward necessity from a priori principles. It 
statesj "Act aa if the maxims of tby action could become by 
% will, universal laws of nature." Morality In this sense re¬ 
ft 3 salta from a point of view which recognizes that by Its actions 
It gives maxims of universal applicability. The difference ba¬ 
leen morality and expediency, between inward compulsion of d^ity 
tod Inclination becomes immediately apparent. Kant cites the 
'temple of borrowing with the knowledge that its repayment is 
^possible. Whatever the expediency of this action It is 
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Impossible to will It as a universal law of nature. His key to 
an Immoral action resides in the willingness to make an excep¬ 
tion In favor of Inclination to a moral law recognized as of 
universal validity. 

Kant 9 3 second formulation relies on the distinction be¬ 
tween the categorical Imperative as an end In It aelf and the hy¬ 
pothetical imperative In which the motivation la but a means. 

"So act, as to treat humani cy whether In your own person or In 
that of others as an end only and never as a means”. This con¬ 
cept expresses the recognition of the ultimacy of man’s moral 
personality, the apprehension of tolerance which sets limits to 
ono'a activity out of respect for the divine In humanity. Its 
goal is the kingdom of ends In which the autonomy of the wills 
precludes any personal Inclination In the carrying out of moral 
laws. Here every man is both legislator of universal maxima 
and aubject to the rules created by the autonomy of others. Here 
the dignity of man, flowing from an awareness of his responsibil¬ 
ity to mankind, provides the foundation for a he ter on Duty of wills 
in whom the transcendental vision of freedom has kindled the 
spark that has led to the coianon experience of the moral law. 

But how can the categorical imperative furnish a concep¬ 
tion of Its possibility? If man forms part of nature - as all 
) experience Indicates - he Is ruled by causality. This raises 


I \ 1* For the discussion of this argument sae post. It is not, of 
| j course impossible to will this, but It la Impossible to 
| secure a reciprocal recognition of this volition. 
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a aeries of other antinomies. Man attempts to achieve morality, 
v- e t the goal is distant and intuitively one feels the impossibil¬ 
ity of its attainment. Man longs for the Summum Bonum - happi¬ 
ness commensurate with virtue, "but no guarantee for a necessary 
connection exists in the phenomenal world. Duty seems the only 
-motive that can guide humanity in its quest for morality. 

Again Kant returns to the distinction in the Critique 
of Pure Reason between the noumenal and the phenomenal world. 

In so far as man participates in the realm of necessity - as a 
phenomena - he is indeed determined. But morality does not des¬ 
cribe an order of nature, hut has its origins in a mystic atti- 
1 

tude within us. Ethics testify to an experience which raises 

nan above himself out of the world of senses, into the noumenal 

reality of the Divine design. Freedom the possibility of which 

speculative reason asserted la now postulated by practical 

reason. The striving for perfection induced by the moral law 

implies immortality to give effect to an endeavor impossible of 

fulfillment in a finite time. God appears as the guarantor of 
2 

the Summum Bonum. The postulates of God, Freedom and immortal¬ 
ity represent an assertion of the pervasiveness of man's moral 
experience. The transcendental experience of freedom overcomes 
all ob3taoles offered by the empirical realm. Theory and prac- 

| tic© are united in the categorical imperative, the possibility 
1 3 

I T/hose implementation derives from its very conception. 


■ For interpretation of this attitude see post Tt ‘Ihe Sense of 
| Responsibility". 

H. Kemp. Smith ~ A Commentary to Kant 1 a Critique of Pure 
Reason p. 603 points out that in later life Kant considered 
1 this an overly theoretical proof of GocPs existence and as- 
aerted instead that God speaks directly through the cate- 
! rorical imperative. 



-jjirough hia moral experience - not through any analysis of 
empirical reality - man attains a vision of a higher world-order 
and of the meaning of occurrences. 

This enables Kant to redefine Christianity on th9 basis 
of a transcendental intuition without attempting - like Toynbee - 
to claim the sanction of external real!ty for this effort. The 
moral law is holy and presupposes a will directly determined by 
its commands. Yet all man can achieve in this life ie a right¬ 

ful disposition arising out of respect for the law. The yearn¬ 
ing for the bliss of holiness therefore postulates eternity. The 
order of nature can offer no happiness as an induo emeu t for the 
performance of the moral Law. But the Christian concept of the 



Kingdom of God opens vistas of a profoundor plane, in which ter- 
restial -striving dissolves in the blessedness of inward peace. 

In the same sense Kant understands the biblical command of loving 
God and of loving one’s neighbor as oneself. Pathological love 
can not be commanded. But a feeling of respect for the exper¬ 
ience of the moral law, a liking to do one’s duty based on an a 
priori conception expressed in the categorical imperative, an 
approach to man as an end, these constitute the true meaning of 
ethical love. 

Kant has come full cycle. His Critique of Pure Reason 
V establishing the limits of knowledge, by the distinction be- 
^een phenomenal and noumenal reality left room for a significant 
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soral experience. The transcendental experience of freedom 
gava meaning to the concept of a will determined to action by 
a priori considerations * The kingdom of ends emerged and ah 
affirmation of man's dignity as the goal of ethical activity. 

The rationalistic formulation of Kant's ethical phil- 


'^opHy^ena^ to obscure Its profound visions. Morality is found. 

to reside in a mystic relationship to a superaensuoua world-ordei^ 
in a transcendental experience which alone makes the categorical 
imperative possible* For the necessity of the categorical im¬ 
perative applies only to a specific attitude, its universal¬ 
ity presupposes the prior experience of the moral law. This 
3 U 3 1 be kept in mind in considering the criticism of Kant's 
ethics by Schweitzer and Sartre. Though they differ in their 
point-of-view their arguments are remarkably alike. Schweitzer 

maintains that the validity of ethics issues from the necessity 

1 

attending their thought. Kant's moral philosophy achieves un¬ 
iversality at the cost of vitality, according to Schweitzer. 

The content of the categorical imperative becomes so vague a a 
a lose all meaning, 

2 

Satre restates thia argument in practical terms. He 
dtes the case of a young Frenchman torn between the desire of 
Joining Pc Gaulle's forces and thereby exposing his mother to 
possible German retaliation or staying and losing his aelf- 
ttspect. Kant's categorical imperative offers no solution to 


}■ Schweitzer - The Philosophy of Civilisation p* 182 et. seq. 
^ Sa r tre - Existential!am p. 26 et, seq. 






m this dilemma according to Satre. Vfnatever the lad's decision, 

Hi 

| 4 would treat somebody, either himself or his mother as but a 
nieans * 

Despite the imprcciseness of the example It Illustrates 
well the confusion involved in this Interpretation of Kant's 


philosophy should be a manual of action supplying technical sol¬ 
utions to all the problems of existence. But the dilemmas of 
life are not to be reconciled by manipulation,. Ethical^conduct 
to be meaningful must reveal a personality, not a mastery of 
| causal connections. Kant understood tills and based hie Thole 
moral philosophy on a transcendental experience. Ihla Implies, 
hoTfever, that the categorical Imperative can give conditions 
only to a prior moral experience. Its universality expresses 
a feeling of responsibility towards humanity, its obligation 
testifies to a vision of an ultimate reality. 

Hie existentlaliata are right in their assertion that 
life involves action. But tholr demand that philosophy should 
offer absolute certainty tends to deny the uniqueness of the 
Individual. ‘fh<© experience of freedom In a determined world 
implies that we can transcend necessity only by Imparting our 
individuality to the Inexorable unfolding of events. Hie exist¬ 
entialists emphasis on activity, however, reduces man to an atom, 
buffet ted by fate, doomed to whirl in concentric circles until 
* stable constellation Is achieved through an understsnding of 
c&ugal laws. But this confuses a physical state with an ethical 
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Similarly, Schweitzer wants ethics to be a necessity of 
This too expresses a quest for certainty in an un¬ 
certain world, a claim to wrest out of intellectual construc¬ 
tions an immortality which the experience of directedness denies. 
A necessity of thought can not occur in a vacuiXu The moral 


4 


& 


m 


-no-t- an- Inevitable development. 

The young Frenchman's dilemma therefore was an aspect 
of the fatedness of existence not a refutation of the categor¬ 
ical imperative. Ko other person can ever feel the soul's 
dilemma in the ultimate crisis of life. Man must solve his 
problems with dignity, but alone. The categorical imperative 
can guide an attitude only if preceded by a transcendental ex¬ 
perience of freedom. But experiences are personal and no out¬ 
sider can possibly prescribe their content. Love is unique only 
to the lover. Philosophy can therefore never create an ethical 
system vhich constitutes a necessity of thought or provides 
technical solutions for all of life's problems. It la human¬ 
ity's responsibility to give its own meaning to its own exist¬ 


ence. 


The motive-force for this activity issues in the 


fir3t instance from an inward exoerience which teaches man his 

1 

limits and his intrinsic worth. This is the ultimata basis of 
toman freedom, the condition for mankind's self-transcendence. 

The transcendental experience of freedom 3©rves as the 
I foundation of Kant'a moral philosophy i the categorical imperative 


!• Sea poet. 


h - ri 


"The Sense of Responsibility n 
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rjrovides the solution to the problem of reconciling universal 

PTjplicabili ty with personal experience. But Schweitzer offers 

1 

another fundamental criticism, The union of ethical and epis- 
tonological idealism in Kant, implies - according to Schweitzer 
that the noumenal reality which reveals itself as the moral law 


in operates as the objective principle in thephysical 

r?orld as well. If the phenomenal world discloses hut the man¬ 
ifestation of a transcendental reality then the events brought 
about by causation are merely parallel appearances of occur¬ 
rences which the intellect produces under the conception of 
freedom. Freedom and ethics thus become but a mode of necessity; 
an immanence rules all happenings 9 only the apprehension of which 
differs, but not its operation. 

This is a profound analysis, though not a necessary one. 

£ie causality of the physical world represents a mode of appre¬ 
hending phenomena, not a property of their occurrence. The ex¬ 
perience of freedom constitutes man 1 s intuition of an ultimate 
^orld-order. But this does not mean that this transcendence is 
in fact the objective representation of the operation of nomin¬ 
al reality. On the contrary if nominal reality is approachable 
snly by an inward experience, the mode of its operation in the 
Physical world must, of necessity, remain undecided. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to equate man’s experience 
°f the moral law with the objective meaning of occurrences and 
-hereby attributing an ethical sanction to phenomenal manifestations 


Schweitzer op. clt. p. 186 et. eeq. 












exi 3 ts in Kant. It. comes to expression in his philosophy of 
history* in Tthich the duty to work for peace appears first as 
an emanation of the categorical imperative, only to stand re¬ 
vealed as the objective principle governing historical events. 

Hie next section will deal with the problems raised by 

such.a conception, and by the attempt to equate Historywith 

man's experience of morality* 
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Whnt validity can be ascribed to a duty, which seems 
negated by all experience? The practical man will be ready to 
point out that the moral law rarely coincides with the volition 
for its performance- Yet empirical reality can never supply 
& criterion for motivated activity in Kant's scheme- If man 
denies his trans ceridenial experience of freedom then indeed 
public law is meaningless and eternal peace a chimera. If on 
the other hand, the moral law constitutes man's connecting link 
with noumenal reality then the realm of necessity appears as 
tut a manifestation of the realm of freedommino opposition can 
occur between Theory and Practice. 

'The Empiricist - according to Kant - is ever forced to 
equate empirical reality with morality- The political moralist 

vho adapts his maxims to phenomenal appearances imputes his notion 

i 

or practical wisdom to the Divine. The moral politician on th© 
other hand for whom the categorical imperative represents an 
absolute norm, realizes that the lawful organization of govern¬ 
ment implies a coincidence of the moral attitude in all parti¬ 
cular wills. Though the weight of tradition may preclude an 
immediate modification of institutions the moral law ever guides 
^is quest, a beacon to follow, an aim to attain. The political 
i moralist knows men, but the moral politician understands Man, 
to the dignity of whose personality resides the only possibility 
conceiving a duty, the sole guide to moral action. 

Thus politics becomes a task of giving effect to man's 



I Kant ~ Eternal Peace - Friedrich op* cit, p. 469. 
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Just as Kant’s metaphysical theory had given meaning to 
the transcendental experience of freedom, so his categorical 
imperative determines man’s political duties. "Morals when 
conceived as the totality of absolutely binding laws according 


sense. It is therefore a paradox to say that one can not do 
(diat one ought to do) once the authoritativeness of this con¬ 
cept of duty is acknowledged." IVith this assertion of the ab¬ 
solute pervasiveness of the moral law begins the Appendix to 

1 

Kant’s Essay on Eternal Peace. No conflict can exist between 
theory and practice In the political realm any more than in the 
noral, 'Ihe categorical Imperative applies to all activity, in 

2 

every field, its possibility postulated by Its very conception. 

But what is the nature of the duty which the categorical 
imperative commands from a priori considerations? Kant finds 
the answer In the second formulation of the categorical Impera¬ 
tive, that man must always be treated as an end, never as a 
fceans. In the domestic field this Implies the creation of a 

republican constitution, in which the categorical Imperative Is 

3 

institutionalized in a General will. In relations between states 
this Liakes the attainment of eternal peace the statesman’s noblest 


it Kant (Eternal Peace) Friedrich - The Philosophy of Kant, p.454, 
ft Friedrich - Inevitable Peace p. 53 offers a different inter- 
1 pretatlon. For my discussion see post, 

ft F l or Kant’s criteria of a republican constitution see post. 
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transcendental vision of the numlna which underly all visible 
workings- The categorical imperative emerges as the norm of 
all political endeavor, to light the road towards the achieve¬ 
ment ofa.republican constitution and ho attainment of eternal, 
peace. The moaning of history results from an inward ary^re^ 


out any regard to Its Immediate empirical attainability. Peace 
represents the goal of all human striving, the fulfillment of 
the purpose of history. 





Kant’s Essay on Eternal Peace comprises nine articles 
for a hypothetical treaty among nations for the assurance of 
universal peace. The first six - the preliminary articles - 
are frankly remedial, directed at specific abuses in contempor¬ 
ary diplomacy. Though addressed to technical problems, their 
obligation derives in each case from the a priori conception of 
die moral law. They arej 

1. "Ro treaty of peace shall be held such with the secret 
reservation of the material for a future war”. 

2. "No state having an independent existence whether it 
be small or groat may be acquired by another state 
through inheritance, exchange, purchase or gift”. 

3. "Standing armies shall gradually disappear". 

4. "No debt slia.ll be contracted in connection with the 
foreign affairs of the state". 
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5. "No state shall lnterfer by force In the constitution 
and government of another state". 

6. "No state at war with another shall pa resit sush acta 
of warfare as must make mutual confidence impossible 
in time of future peace such as the employment of 

viola tLon - 


surrender, the lnatlgation of treason in the state 
against which it is making war, etc." 

The preliminary articles express Kant* a conception of 


IH he determination of the will by the categorical imperative 

fc ~i 

1 on the basis of a priori considerations. The task of achieving 
peace derives from the transcendental experience of the moral 
lav, not from any accidental constellation of empirical facts. 

If the categorical imperative commands the achievement 
of eternal peace any mental reservations which leaves open the 
possibility of future oorrfliots constitutes a violation of the 
coral law, for which expediency offers no excuse. If the moral 
sanction of the state resides in its conception of man as an 
end - expressed in a General Will - then no technical reason 
exists for treating it as the possession of the ruler. This 
[reduces the state from a moral person to a thing and violates 
fee categorical imperative. 

If the moral law commands the treatment of men as an end. 
do consideration of utility can legalize standing armies. Pro¬ 
fessional soldiers become: mere tools, whose very existence 
Moreover creates a constant state of insecurity. No violations 
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0 f tho categorical imperative by other states can serve as an 
O7.CU80 for war, Hie very existence of oppression ehould servo 
co a stimulus to others to implement the categorical impera¬ 
tive. To work for peace represents man 1 a noblest duty to bo vl* 
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The pervasiveness of the moral law in Kant *s philosophy 
of history now- becomes appurent* Conformity to the categorical 
imperative contains the moral sanction of the political world. 

In this sense, the formulation of diplomatic documents, the 
mintenance of armies, the utilisation of economic means for 
foreign policy, the employment of force all revoal violations 
of a moral law, of which even the command for eternal peace 
represents but a particular instance. Man’s experience of free¬ 
dom in a determined world issues into ethical activity and fur¬ 
nishes humanity’s guide on the Journey through history. 

But Kant realised that the application of the categori¬ 
cal imperative to specific abuses could not provide the ultimate 
foundation of eternal peace* Kant’s three definitive articles 
of tho Eterral Peace, embody his conception of the absolute basis 
of peace, his recognition that peace implies more than the absence 
of war, his affirmation of the supremacy of the moral law in the 
political realm. 

Kant argues that a true state of peace results, at least 
& part, from lawful institutions within nations. If tho attain- 
ont of peace la a moral law, it can bo given effect only by a moral 
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oe 


rsonality. But how can the dictates of the categorical iraper- 


!- 


ative operate in social institutions? Just as the moral law 


L contains the objective principle of all actions, so the ropub- 

5 | 

' T llcan constitution represents the norm of political instltu- 

k i 

\ 1 tlcna. What, however, la a republican constitution? Kant ap- 

- ‘ _-_ .. __ 1 


plies.three criteria* -—. 

hers of the society as men; the principle of the dependence of 
all upon a single common legislation as subjects; the principle 
of equality for all as citizen, 

Hie republican constitution thus Institutionalizes Kant’s 
categorical imperative. Hie assertion of man as intrinsically 
valuable expresses the transcendental experience of freedom, 
the principle of dependence upon common legislation reveals 
the Kingdom of Ends, in which'* each individual ia both subject 
and legislator. Jhis testifies to the moral attitude, to a feel¬ 
ing of responsibility towards the rights of others / to a motiva¬ 
tion that derives from a conception of the common good. A pol¬ 
itical community based on this apprehension of man as an end in 
ltaelf^ achieves a synthesis of liberty expressed in the right¬ 
eousness of the will and equality exemplified by the universal 

2 

Applicability of its laws, Sinoe the republican constitution 
institutionalises tb.e categorical imperative the state becomes 
a moral person and as such subject to the maxims derived from 
the transcendental experience of freedom. Therefore, too, Kant* s 


Friedrich - The Philosophy of Kant p. 437 (Eternal Peace), 
2* This is institutionalized by Rousseau’s general Will. 
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first definitive article states; " The #fcvil constitution in each 

1 

state should be re pelican 11 . 

With the state conceived as a moral person, the applica¬ 
tion of the moral law to political events becomes a reality,, 
fiie categorical imperative now appears as a positive force guid- 

succeed in freeing themselves from the pervasive reflection of 

amoral norm, expressed In the lip service paid to the Inter- 

2 

national law of G&otius, Puff endorf and Vattel, Peace treaties 
always claim the sanction of abstract justice, wars are ever 
defended on moral grounds. Human Ity f s dim apprehension of mor¬ 
ality can not, however, bear fruit until its maxima have boon 
ins ti tu tl oral Ized * 

The emergence of the republican constitution makes pos¬ 
sible the foundation of an eternal peace baaed on universal prin¬ 
ciples, Law can now replace the violence of the state of nature, 
harmony the insecurity of constant strife. The federation of 
free states contains Kant 1 a vision of the reconciliation of all 
conflicts. Kant sways between the conception of a union of 
nations and a federation of atates with republican constitutions* 
hough the vision of all men as ends inclines Kant towards the 
first alternative, his awareness of political realities makes 
him accept the latter. He can do so, moreover, without sacrific¬ 
ing the independent validity of his moral maxima , slnae his 


1* Kant - Eternal Peace (Friedrich op. cit. p. 431). 

^ Kant - Eternal Peace - calls them miserable consolers 
(Friedrich op, oit. p. 443), 
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first definitive article has already assured the conformity of 
the state to the categorical imperative. With the state a moral 
I j person, the maxims of the moral law become universally applic¬ 
able, How peace emerges from discord, reconciliation from con¬ 
flict* Now a general basis for peace can he created apart from 
f J i ^e^iScidenfcH"exTitence~~^~~e5^>^ ~ - 

In the majesty of the moral law resides the feasibility of its 
maxims. Eternal peace appears as the emanation of man’s moral 
personality expressed in a republican cons ti tut ion, organized 
in a federalism of states. Thus Kant*s aeoond definitive article 

states; "The law of nations should be based upon a federalism 

1 

of free states”. 

Kant* a conception of man as on end involves the encour¬ 
agement of contaots among nations, but also implies a denial of 
the right of conquest* Though Humanity is divided into many com¬ 
ponents, separated by oceans and desert region^the globe repres-. 
enta a common possession of mankind, Kant argues that men have 
the right to visit everywhere as long as they don’t assert their 
right by force and as long as they are bound by the principle 
of hospitality * The Law of Nations must therefore guarantee 
fee treatment of all foreigners as ends, while preventing the 
exploitation of the indigenous population. This, again, reveals 
! pervasiveness of the categorical imperative, which commends 
iNace as humanity’s highest task. 
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Kant - Eternal Peaoe (Friedrich op. cit, p. 441). 
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The experience of the moral law constitutes man’s con¬ 
nection with the ultimate reality which he can only feel, never 
know. Any violation of its maxims anywhere, affects the dignity 
of men in all other parts of the world. Each man is responsible 

to humanity for his will gives universal maxims, for good or 

—-—■. . 

evil. And so Kant 1 a third defin1 11 ve article of eternal pesce 

atatess ”The Cosmopolitan or world law shall be limited to 

2 

conditions of universal hospitality”, 

The Essay on Eternal peace continues the symmetrical 
edifice of Kant’s philosophy* Hie Critiqua of Pure Reason had 
affirmed the possibility of the experience of freedom, the moral 
philosophy had given it meaning- In the Philosophy of History, 


the moral law which lifts man above himself stands revealed aa 
the normative principle governing political events, Ko conflict 
between theory and practice is here conceivable. Indeed, the 
categorical imperative represents practice in the objective 
sense. Humanity’s aspirations disclose history’s meaning, be¬ 
cause only through the experience of freedom does man apprehend 
the unity which produces all phenomena. Hie moral law repres¬ 
ents the assumptions underlying all purposive activity; approx¬ 
imation to its maxima constitutes the sole test of moral fitness* 
?eace, for Kant, represents a command of the moral law derived 
from formal a priori considerations independent of any empirical 
conditions. Peace is man's noblest task, humanity T s ultimate 
purpose. 


I* For elaboration of this point see post. 

, e * Kant - Eternal Peace (Friedrich op. clt. p * 441). 
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Dut In Kant's Philosophy of History, the implications 
jointed out hy Schweitzer 1 2 3 3 become apparent. The erection of 
i moral philosophy on the base of apistomological Idealism is - 


according to Schweitzer - doomed to failure. Since ethics be- 

1 

come meaningful only If they can affect the noumenal reality, 

2 


If the moral law discloses the numlna which govern all appear¬ 
ances, then either everything that occurs is ethical or the 
moral law has no meaning. Ethics and natural law, the purpose 
of man and the design of the universe stand equated. 

Though this la by no means a necessary conclusion, the 

further developments of Kant's philosophy of History lends con- 

3 

sidorable force to Schweitzer's criticism. For Peace which 
the categorical Imperative bad commanded as humanity's duty, 
is suddenly revealed as the objective .t nciple of historical 
events. The moral law realizes Itself not through the deter¬ 
mination of the will, but as an aspect of a hidden plan of 
nature. Kan's volition can assist in producing the inevitable, 

tut in Its absence humanity would still be forced to achieve 

4 

harmony "albeit with much Inconvenience". Freedom appears as 
but a mode of causality, peace as the consequence of an Imman¬ 
ent Inexorability, harmony as an emanation of nature* 3 mechanism. 


1. Since phenomena obey natural laws Schweitzer op. cit., p. 186 
et. seq. 

2. See uoat for discussion of this point. 

3. See ante for discussion this point. 

b Kant - Eternal Peace {Friedriohop, cit. p. 483). 
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S jj History la not a task but contains a guarantee for the realiza¬ 
tion of the moral law. This aspect of Kant's philosophy par¬ 
allels Toynbee'3 dilemma, the attempt to wrest certainty from 


*3 

s | 


i -5 

\ | 
I I 


the fatedness of life, the endeavor to conjure phenomena to 

1 

escape the transitoriness of 1 existence. 
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See prat for discussion. Hie subsequent seotlon on amalga¬ 
mation of Kan t ? s Idea for a Universal History and his Guar¬ 
antee for Eternal Peace. Since the latter sharpens the 
former 7 a implications it forms the core of the analysis. 
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Kant poses three possible modes far the apprehension 
of historical events: History can be conceived as the unfold¬ 
ing of a plan (either natural or divine depending on the point- 
of-view) to develop humanity from the lowest state of animal- 
HyTo *”--On the - 

the succession of political events may reveal no more than the 
accidental constellation of power relations T&hich may one day 
achieve a formation which insures stability. Lastly, one can 
deny any pattern in history, leaving merely a senseless alter¬ 
nation of strife and truce, a constant rise and decline of em- 

1 

pires, a hopeless resignation which can not attain peace. Kant 
opts for the first alternative. If phenomena required for their 
cognition the formulation of synthetic a priori judgment, if 
the moral law derived Its validity from a priori considerations 
of universality, thga history can be conceived only on the basis 
of an a priori principle that reveals Its immanence. This prin¬ 
ciple operates outside the range of human volition and struc¬ 
tures the apprehension of events by Its own inward necessity. 

But how Is one to conceive such a philosophy of history? 
How is one to reconcile man’s experience of purpoalveness with 
fee meaning of occurrences? Kant utilizes the argument of his 

U For the three alternatives see Friedrich op. cit. p» 125. 

(Idea for a Universal History). 
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1 

Critique of Judgment that a teleological principle must in¬ 
here in nature as a condition for the regularity of phenomena. 
Only thus can the meaning of history* emerge out of the other¬ 
wise senseless recurrence of seemingly accidental events. Man*s 
freedom appears as an aspect of a pervasive mechanism, purpos- 
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neaa. Just as the population statistics of major countries 
reveal a regularity according to stable natural laws, despite 
tie accidents of individual fortunes, so history considered as 
a totality may contain a pattern apart from the incidental pur¬ 
poses of human beings. Mankind thus promotes an end unknown to 

2 

them which more aver n they would care little for if they knew* . 

But what is this end? 7/hat is the a priori principle 
by which historical events become intelligible? Kant maintains 
that history 1 a purpose is the achievement of peace through law* 
by states with republican constitution/- This is, however, 
neither derived from a transcendental experience, nor from the 
universal obligation of a moral law, but issues from an analy¬ 
sis of the end which the mechanism of nature promotes. Peace 

becomes a technical task of reconciling empirical conditions 

3 

with -the purpose of axis tones. The meaning of hiatory is iden¬ 
tical with man 1 a aspirations, indeed humanity^ norms consti¬ 
tute but a means for the achievement of an immanent aim. 


| 1* See post discussion of this argument. 

7 2. Friedrich op. cit. p. 117 (Idea: for Universal History). 

I H 3, See Friedrich op. cit. p, 452 (Eternal Peace) and post. 
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Kant lays down nine principles for the apprehension of 

1 

history* Since history is conceived as subject to a teleology 
theory which structures its phenomena a priori, the natural 
faculties of all creatures must be destined to unfold complete¬ 
ly according to their end. Thus purpose replaces accident, 

rational creature is the development of his reason. However, 
the growth in wisdom requires many trials, and much experience. 


, Kant’s nine principles ere; 

1. All natural aptitudes of a creature are destined to unfold 
themselves completely and purposefully. 

2. As for man (the only rational creature on earth), these 
natural aptitudes which are directed toward the use of his 
reason will develop fully In the speciea, but not in the 
individual. 

3. Nature has willed that man should develop completely by 
himself everything which goes beyond the mechanical order¬ 
ing of his animal existence, and that he should not partake 
of any happiness or perfection except such as he has secured 
by and for himself through his own reason. Independent of 
Instinct, . 

4. The means which mture employs to produce the development 
of all man’s aptitudes is the antagonism in society, since 
this antagonism becomes in the end the cause of a lawful 
order of society, 

5. The greatest problem for the speciea man, the solution of 
which nature forces upon him, is the establishment of a 
civil society which generally administers the law, 

6. This problem is mankind’s most difficult problem and will 
be the laat solved by the species. 

7. The problem of the establishment of a perfect civil consti¬ 
tution Is dependent upon a lawful external relation between 
states and cannot be solved without it. 

3 , It is possible to look upon the history of the human species 
in the large aa the execution of a hidden plan of nature - 
to bring about a constitution which la perfect intern9lly # 
and for this purpose also externally - because this is the 
only state in which nature can develop all aptitudes of man¬ 
kind fully, 

9. A philosophical attempt to treat general world history ac¬ 
cording to a plan of nature which aims at the perfect civil 
association of the human species must be considered possible 
and as itself promoting this purpose of nature. 
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no fc to be attained in a single life. Consequently man's facul¬ 
ties develop completely in the species not in the individual. 

But existence involves strife, life presents a contin¬ 
uous series of problems. Hardship seems the lot of humanity. 

Kan t araues that - the rnechaniam-of ^ nn - tura -1 mpna ajk^fhe-ae-.-diffi— 
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culties on man , In order to force him to create his well-being 
solely by his own work. Msn f s real happiness consists of ration¬ 
al self-esteem* Now the eternal violence of history attains new 
meaning. Man : s faculties develop through the antagonism of 
society and the struggle between nations* The pressure of com¬ 
petition, the insecurity of tho state of nature lead to the 
formation of the civil society, whose invocation of the prin¬ 
ciple of law testifies to Its apprehension, though not immediate 
attainment, of moral ideals* Man 1 3 quarrelsome Instincts reveal 
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r;a nature’s mechanism, for the optimum development of his skills. 
n J*an wants concord, but nature knows better what ie good for his 
kind; nature wants discord. Man wants to live comfortably end 
pleasureably, but nature intends that he should raise himself 
out of lethargy and inactive contentment into work and trouble 
and then he should find means of extricating himself adroitly 
from the la tter"„ 

If Society arises In response to the Insecurity of con¬ 
stant strife, the organisation of the proper constitution must 
represent mankind’s most difficult task* Man can develop his 
f&tural faculties to the fullest only under a Just civic con- 
f ~J atitution. Kant considers the reconoillatl on of freedom with 

& naI 


f-Ml, Kant - Idea for a Universal History - Friedrich op. cit, p. 128* 
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a monopoly of force humanity's central political problem. The 
tendency to make exceptions In one's own favor ever fights 
against the assertion of the supremacy of law, haw, again, 
suffers from the fact that it Is a product of man and at the 
seme time conceived as embodying objective principles of justice, 

.file' omorgonce of a just c-lvi-c-eonstl-tuti-on.will • therefore.tea- . 

tify the proper disposition of the will. But this can ooctu* 
only after many disappointing failures, as the goal of all 
striving, as the ultimate purpose of history. 

The perfect civic constitution, moreover, presupposes 
lawful relations among states. There is no use in working for 
domestic peace If war constantly threatens from across the bor¬ 
ders, The ceaseless preparation for conflict, the feeling 
of insecurity engendered by armies, the ravages of never-ending 
strife, ell teach humanity what reason alcne would have Indi¬ 
cated without all this suffering. Just as the experience of the 
state of nature among Individuals led to the formation of civil 
society, so the eternal tensions between states reveal nature's 
Bachenl3m for the attainment of peace. The eventual creation 
of a just civic oonatltuion, which will forever banish war and 
begin the era of harmony among mankind therefore constitutes 
th.o purpose of history. The unfolding of events will foroe the 
saergencs of this constitution, even if moral precepts fail, 
i philosophy of history baaed on these aasumptlona must be 


i, Kant - Idea for a Universal Histoa’Sy- Friedrich ■- op, cit., 
p. 128, 
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posslble, according to Kant; a task bequeathed to succeeding 
generations. 


Schweitzer's criticism is thus validated by Kant’s "Idea 
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| ; the categorical imperative is identical with the design of 
> nature. History regarded as a phenomena discloses the same lm- 

: I 

I nanence that the transcendental experience of freedom postulated. 

| The confusion of the ethical and the natural is complete. It 

% 

I mkes little difference whether morality claims the oanction 

■ 

I of reality or vice versa, In this scheme both are reduced to 
parallel appearance of the game inexorability. The aspirations 
of humanity represent but a mode of nature’s mechanism. 

The sublimity of Kant’s moral philosophy derived from 
his intuition that ethioo depended on a direct relation to the 
Infinite 3 a transcendental experience that sets its uru condi¬ 
tions. The distinction between numina and phenomena represented 

a the resolve of a soul which wanted to escape the determined in- 

; I 

| suitability of the physioal world and Impart its own purposive- 

[ 1 

ij neas to the oausal unfolding of events. The postulates of Ood, 

h *3 * 

> \ freedom and immortality testify to a vision which had exper- 

ft 

y 

l s lenced the numinal reality and recognized no obstacles in the 

I ‘i 

: r ; eapirical world. The nine articles of the essay on Eternal Peace 

fL j 

P raveal the pervasiveness of this morel experience and its deter- 
Ig aining effect on all political manifestations. The true meaning 
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of existence waa seen to result from the content ascribed to the 
categorical Imperative, from the feeling of responsibility to¬ 
wards man as en end, from the duty to create peace out of dis¬ 
cord and reconciliation out of strife. 

What lessons can be derived from the empirical world 



Pure Reason had realised 

that knowledge had to be limited to achieve belief. Hie cate¬ 
gorical Imperative universalized a personal relation to the 
ultimata reality which underlies all phenomena. But this im- 
M piled that the numina are approaohable only by way of a direct 
experience of the moral law. The mode of their operation in 

phenomena can not be decided by pure reason, nor really affirmed 

1 

by the teleological Judgment, The transcendental Intuition of 
freedom does not necessarily reveal the objective mode of numinal 
operation but only its relat±on±ilp to man. It lifts man above 
i ;i g himself and attaches him to a higher • world order by means of 
,. a vision* that Is essentially lnoommunlcable and certainly un- 
clasalflable teleologically. The categorical imperative repres¬ 
ents its only meaningful prinoiple when it issues into aotion. 

If Kant were basing his Ideas for a Universal History 
and his Guarantee for the achievement of Eternal Peace on the 
categorical imperative, a different situation would arise. He 
could then assert that the command for peace Is an emanation of 
a transcendental experience which in its very conception contains 
Ha possibility. The implemen tat I on of moral maxims would then 


f. • j R See post for my brief discussion of Critique of Judgment. 
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become a consequence of the determination of tha will out of 
a conception of the moral law, not a technical problem of man-, 
ipulating the mechanism of nature. This, indeed, forms the 
foundation for the nine articles for the Eternal Pence. It 
-3 can not be asserted that their obligation depends on empirical 


-tf -conditionsOn the ccntPaS'yiT^®^^repeatedly rejects tha argu¬ 
ment that the categorical imperative and its application to 

the problem of peace can take any account of the accidental 

1 

constellation of political events. The moral law reveals the 
objective principle that guides humanity's quest for a meaning 
m of history. It reveals peace as ir.anld.nds noblest task:, to be 
achieved through the institutionalisation of the categorical 
inperative In a republican constitution. 

The Idea for a Universal History derives the sanction 
for its political maxima from an inexorable development, however, 
il In its view peace results not from the determination of the will 
j-jj by the moral law, but from the proper evaluation of technical 
|5 requirements# The vision of universal reconciliation arises as 

■i 

but the revolt of a frustrated soul against the dark uncertainties 
of constant warfare. Discord may produce harmony, but only through 


§ I 


For example sec this quotation. Kant - Theory and Practice 
(Friedrich op. cit. p. ipllp) s 

"Tha maxim abemt Theory and Practice which has become common 
in our wordy and deedless times causes very great damage if 
applied to moral questions. For the cannon of practical 
reason is Involved in this realm. Here the value of a given 
practice depends upon its appropriateness to the theory 
upon which It la based. All Is lost if empirical, and con¬ 
sequently accidental, conditions of the oxocutlon of the 
lav/ are mode conditions of the law itself. Than a practice 
which is valuated in relation to tho probable result of 
previous experience is accorded tho ri 0 ht of determining 
the theory itself* 
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an analysis of it3 conditions^ not from a conception of duty. 
Experience now produces morality. Instead of the categorical 
imperative supplying norms the approximation to which reveals 
the moral content of an action. This becomes very apparent in 
the following quotation from the Guarantee of Eternal Peace: 


a state is sblvahTe even for a 
people of devils, if only they have intelligence though this 
may sound harsh. It may be stated thus, ("Then Kant formulates 
a hypothetical technical question on the proper balancing of 
selfish tendencies). Such a problem must (Author's italics) 
tie solvable. For it is not the moral perfection of mankind, 
but merely the mechanism of nature, which this task seeks to 
know how to use in order to arrange the conflict of unpacific 
attitudes in a given people in such a way that they impel each 
other to compulsory laws and thus bring about the state of peace 
in vhich such lavra are enforced........ In short we can say 

that nature wants irresistibly that law achieve superior force* 

If one neglects to do this, It will bo accomplished anyhow, 

1 

albeit with much inoonvenlenoo". The transcendental experience 
of morality haa disappeared as a guide to action. A mechanism 
replaces the categorical imperative as a motive force. Freedom 


Friedrich op, cit, p. 432 - (Eternal Peace) In view of Kant'a 
sharp criticism of merely technical solutions In the Appendix 
one Y/ould be inclined to consider this statement as In the 
vein of gentle irony which permeats Eternal Peace. iho cor¬ 
respondence of this view to the Idea for a Universal History 
makes this impossible, however. 
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becomes but a mode of causality. Volition operates as a tool 
of an Inexorable necessity. 

It can be maintained, of course, that Kant formulates 
this teleolof 





find in nature. But this distinction is more apparent than 
real. The tentativeness of a hypothesis applies only to its 
conclusions, not to the possibility of solving the problem. Its 
* very existence testifies to a belief in the offlcaoy of its en¬ 
deavor. Hie hypothetical nature of Kant's teleology can not 
hide the fact that he considered a conception of specific pur¬ 
poses in the mechanical course of nature both possible and 
necessary. Ghe tentativeness of the formulation allows a crit¬ 
icism of the specific purpose lahlch Kant finds in history. It 


,■ 


M 
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si 


can not affect, however, the basic argument of this diecussion 
that an ascription of any purpose is neither necessary nor pos¬ 
sible, if Kant's original analysis is valid. 

If the oategorical imperative derives from a transcen¬ 
dental experience of freedom that lifts man above the determined 
Inevitability of phenomena, the mechanical a ours e of nature can 
have no bearing on its applicability. If the necessary unfold¬ 
ing of events automatically produces the proper disposition of 
the will, the experience of freedom becomes meaningless and the 
categorical iraperctiye a mere technical problem. Ho compromise 


1. Friedrich op. cit. p. 448 (ICternal Peace). 
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t 9 tween these two positions la possible. Either ethical activ¬ 
ity can be meaningful out of an apprehension of Its principle 
or It is reduced to a function of nature’s mechanism. Hiough 
a contemplation of the regularity of phenomena may yield an 
Intuition of a design as the very condition of appearances, 

“ p ui uo ai rerfOiaa ^ catt rtu'l ^^wqw tlfcT lath'a^ecifl^puz’poaes-. -One. 

can grant the existence of a higher world-order, in which one 

participates through the experience of freedcua, without at the 

1 

same time defining its conditions. 


Again, In order to resolve these difficulties one might 
draw tha Inference that the physical world did contain a limit¬ 
ing condition to the universal applicability of the categorloal 
imperative from the following statement in the Metaphysics of 
Morals, "It Is our duty to act according to the Idea of such 
an end which reason commands (namely peace) even if thers Is not 
the least probability that it can be achieved, provided Its im¬ 
possibility can not be demonstrated." Thi3 represents Friedrich's 
view who considers Kant's qualifying clause a fundamental con¬ 
dition of his moral philosophy, an important connecting link be¬ 
tween the realm of freedom and the realm of necessity: "No one 
was more clearly aware.... .of the necessity of testing hypothe¬ 
tical Judgment by experience than Kant. Ho work of Kant'a shows 
this more conclusively than Eternal Peace. In the Appendix he 


U See post for distinction between purpoaivenese and purposes. 
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Insisted (as of course he had often done before) that only wint 

ia possible can be morally required and he recites the dictum 

of "the law ultra posse nemo obligator. Eiia is precisely the 

reason for showing the possibility that in peace-making, as In 

1 

other human affairs, we learn by doing.” dhua fact an d norm 


are recoriclled", the course of history reveals man* a aspirations. 

Ttii s solution Is not completely satisfactory, however. 

Its validity depends on what Kant meant by a proof for impossib- 
ility. Friedrich implies that the applicability of Kant’s moral 
depends on their attainability in the empirical realm. But the 
imole tendency of Kant’s argument denies this. For Kant did 
not insist on a proof of the feasibility of the moral law. 

Ibis Indeed would make the empirical world the determining prin¬ 
ciple of the categorical imperative. On the contrary^ he af¬ 
firmed the doligation of the categorical Imperative even if 
there is not the slightest prchability of its being achieved. 

But how can a law he binding in the face of all probability and 
still not he obligatory if its impossibility is demonstrated? 

lhe apparent contradiction ia resolved if we consider 
that Kant was quite aware of the fact that an absolute proof* 
of impossibility is out of the question. For what methodology 
could such an effort utilise? If the particular constellation 
of political circumstances does not suffice to negate the duty 
to work for eternal peace, if the reconciliation of all conflict 
is commanded against "all probability" (and probability implies 


£ 54 

r 


1- Friedrich Inevitable Peace p* 52, 
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an evaluation of existing relations), then no proof for the 

impoaribility of moral maxims is conceivable* Only an infinite 

mind * encompassing all possible conditions , could make this de- 
1 

monstration* 

But God s neaks to man throuA...A 
It commands through a priori considerations and by its own in- 
v/ard necessity. It expresses man’s experience of that ultimate 
reality which lies beyond mere phenomenal manifestations, Hie 
transcendental import of that moral exporience recognises no 
limits, TTherevor its maxims seen tab© in conflict with the 


empirical world, Kant postulates entities which override all 
considerations of phenomenal reality* God, freedom and Immortal¬ 
ity reveal the strength of an intuition which has peraeived a 
higher world order and will not let itself b<s denied by the con¬ 
structions of pure reason. 

To be sure, Kant often discusses the question of the 
"possibility” of his moral maxims* But this feasibility did 


1. Though it may well be that a methodology that disproves im¬ 
possibility affirms possibility, a psychological difference, 
exists nevertheless* A strict proof of impossibility in the 
empirical world and particularly in the political realm seems 
out of the question since it would involve a grasp of all 
possible conditions. In the case of logical constructions 
such as mathematics in which all conditiona are previously 
defined 3 the situation Is, of course, different. A demon¬ 
stration of possibility, on the other hand, involves only 

the evaluation of a particular set of circumstances. Hals 
is essentially th© procedure of the scientist who affirms 
first the possibility and then through an assumption of un¬ 
iformity gives it universality- But Kant specifically re¬ 
quired a proof of impossibility* 

2. This is based on Kant’s later writings sea N* Karap Smith - 
op, cit. po bOQ• 
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no t depend on evaluation of phenomenal reality. On the con¬ 
trary, Kant repeatedly asserts that the possibility of the cate¬ 
gorical imperative is given in its very conception. For if the 
experience of the moral law elevates man cut of the phenomenal 
world and shows him a vision of the infin ite, if Ills experience— 
of free d ora r e v e a Is a glimpse of the numlna ihich underly all 

visible workings, what obstacle can the physical world possibly 
1 

provide? 

Friedrich draws the inference from Kant 1 a philosophy 
that we learn by experience. This undoubtedly exhibits the im¬ 
plications of the Idea for a Universal History, and the Guar¬ 
antee for Eternal Peace. But it merely restates the dilemma of 
how to reconcile man 1 s experience of freedom id. th an immanent 
necessity. For what exactly does man laarn by experience? It 



can not be the formulation of the categorical imperative for 


1. Two quotations will illustrate this point. The first is 

from Theory and Practice. Friedrich - The Philosophy of Kant 
p. 429. 

n ...o.There exists a concept which may be expressed by the 
words constitutional law. If this concept has binding force 
......It has objective practical reality without our con¬ 
sidering what good or ill may result; for the knowledge of 
these results is based purely on experience. If this be so, 
then constitutional law is based upon principles a priori 
since what is right can not be taught by experience. A 
theory of constitutional law exists with which practice Just 
agree in order to he valid”. 

The second quotation Is from the Critique of Practical 
Reason: Friedrich op. cit. p. 262: n The second view (the 
moral experience) raises my value infinitely, as an intelli¬ 
gence, through my personality; for in this personality the 
moral law reveals a life Independent of animality and even 

of the entire world of sense. 'This is not restricted 

to the conditions and limits of this life but radiates into 
the infinite." 
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that derives from a priori considerations. If he learns the 
technical implementation of the moral law then Indeed experience 
Is useful, though only as a counsel of prudence and not aa a 
test of the validity of Judgments. Historical necessity can 
never supply a guarantee for the actualizing of a command de¬ 
rivedffonTI trahscehddhtalexperience. Even granting that. 

the demonstrations for 'not impossible* and ’possible* are idan- 

1 

tical, they can never be made to imply 'inevitable*. 

Kant has expressed the nature of the obligation of the 
moral law, as a guide to the meaning of history, as a norm vhlch 
validates all striving: "In order to harmonize practical philos¬ 
ophy within itself, it is necessary first to decide the question 
whether in tasks of practical reason we should start from the 
material (i.e. substantive) principle, from its end. or from its 
formal cne„... which states: Aot in such a way that you could 
want your maxim to become a general law (whatever its purpose 
night be). T/lthout a doubt the latter principle must take pre¬ 
cedence; for aa a principle of right it possesses absolute nec¬ 
essity, whereas the material principle is compelling only on con¬ 
dition that the empirical conditions for Its realization exist..,, 
The first principle (which conceives peace as a material end), 
that of the political moralist is a mere technioal task; the 
second which is,the principle of ,,the moral politician &s an 


'die fact that this historical neoessity is hypothetical 
does not affeot th© argument. See pnte. I am not arguing 
against a specific purpose but against the possibility of 
making any such determination in the light of Kant’s pre¬ 
vious analysis. 
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! I ethical task.... -which Is now decided not merely as a physical 

i # 

| ; good* but as a condition resulting from bhe recognition of duty, 

E 1 

I j Much knowledge of nature is required for the solution of the 

t I 

■ ’ first problem of political prudence, in order to utilize ita 

jj mechani sm for- this purpose and yet It.la a ll r-flthm^me«r4 a4a-— 

Tl as far as the result, eternal peace la concerned... By contrast 

■ I the solution of the second problem of political wisdom readily 
|1 presents itself Is evident to everyone, confounds all artifice 

fi ' 1 

I Si and leads directly to the end...” 


The incommensurability of Kant's critical philosophy 
and his teleological philosophy of history can not be overcome 
by considering the latter a demonstration for the possibility 
of the moral law. It may be argued however that Kant'a Idea for 
a Universal History merely reveals another aspect of a methodol¬ 
ogy which attempts to attain knowledge by means of a priori 
principles. But again the similarity Is misleading. The cate¬ 
gories represent forms that explain the process of cognition. 

Die categorical imperative derives from a transcendental exper¬ 
ience of freedom and reconciles a personal experience with uni¬ 
versal applicability. The content of both ttis categories and 
the categorical imperative depends^ however^ upon subsequent ex¬ 
perience. 


Kant'a Eternal. Peace - Friedrich op. cit. p. 466. These 
quotations ore presented at such length because the differ¬ 
ence Is one of Interpretation which can only be resolved 
by a reading of the text not by disproving one interpreta¬ 
tion by another one. 
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But the conception of a definite purpose in the unfold¬ 
ing of events goes beyond these limits. It does not reveal a 
method Cor apprehending phenomena, but prescribes their essence. 
Instead of obtaining ita sanction from a direct relationship to 
nomine 1 reality, it attempts to c lai m the sanction oJL,pheno mena^, 
"for It!' aspiratTdhs. Peace or a Civic Constitution is there¬ 
fore not analogous as an a priori principle to either the cate¬ 
gories or the moral law. The categories are truly a priori in 
that they merely provide the structure for subsequent experience. 
The categorical imperative la boyond dispute as soon as one ad¬ 
mits man's transcendental experience of morality. But peace or 
a civlo constitution (which implies lawful external relations) 
constitutes the instantatlon of a general principle, not a nec¬ 
essary mode of historical apprehension. As a specific purpose 
(since it does not represent a truly a priori principle) it can 
be refuted by any other postulation of hypothetical goals. 

What then 13 this general principle? Kant's Critique of 
Judgment addresses itself to the problem of a teleological con¬ 
ception of phenomenal reality. Kant argues that the regularity 
exhibited by phenomena* implies a design in nature. Just as 
the appearance of a hexagonal on a deserted island could not be 
explained by an accidental'constellation of events, but would 
involve a principle of purposiveneas, so man can postulate a 
teleology in the unfolding of phenomena. It provides the con¬ 
dition for the regularity of appearances and makes Intelligible 
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1 

the consistency of natural laws. But a general principle of 
purposlveneas doss not necessarily imply a knowledge of spec¬ 
ific purposes. Kant admits this and draws a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between a determinative and a reflective purposiveness, 

2 

between & derivative and a constituitive design, A detormln*- 
fitlye pur^ the rationality which 

attempts to impose its aspirations as a pattern of objective 
reality, A constituitive design invokes its principles as the 
objective immanence of phenomenal occurrences, Kant, on the 
other hand, obtains his teleology from the reflective Judgment 
which is led to this conclusion through an intuition that a 
mechanistic conception of the universe can not account for the 
organic aspects of growth. The design he postulates is deriva¬ 
tive because it conceives the world as a process of becoming 
only to make meaningful the reality revealed by pure reason, 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment thus completes his meta¬ 
physics and his moral philosophy, Hie numina for the cognition 
of which the Critique of Pure Reason provided necessary forma 
and whose pervasiveness was affirmed by the moral philosophy, 
now appear as the principle which make causal knowledge possible 
Kant calls attention to the fact that a mechanistic conception 
of the universe oan not suffice for its understanding and that 
reason must add a teleology, not indeed known by the methods 
of the first two Critiques but nonetheless certain. Yet this 

1, Bernard - Critique of Judgment, p, 28, 

2, Bernard - op, cit, p, 259 et aeq 
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judgment limits itself to ascribing an intrinsic puroosivencss, 

1 

the embodiment of ?hich in specific purposes remains a mystery. 

Causality exnlalna the incidental appearances, teleology the 

2 

underlying unity of organic growth. 

But the consistency of Kant’s philosophy begins to be 

Sffiff B^3"3^^r5^ubs eluent --i n troditc ti on of Itie con eep : tf “ of' ”oi-~ 

3 

trinsic purpoaivenea a. Since man, he argues, is the only 
creature capable of forming an idea of teleology he is also the 
final purpose of the universe. Yet this again mistakes a personal 


The following quotation illustrates Kant T s distinction be¬ 
tween purposivenesa and purposes between on intrinsic and 
an extrinsic teleology. Bernard - op. cit. p. £72. 

"We can see that external purpo3iveness can be regarded 
as an external natural purpose only under the condition that 
the existence of that being to which it ig immediately or 
distantly advantageous is 5n itself a purpose of nature. 

Since that can never be completely determined by a mere con¬ 
templation of nature It follows that relative purposiveness * 
although it hypothetically gives indications of natural pur¬ 
poses yet justifies no absolute teleological Judgment. Snow 
in cold countries protects the crops from the frost; it makes 
human intercourse easier by means of sleighs. (Here follows 
an enumeration of conditions that make existence in arctic 
countries possible). Here is a wonderful concurrence of many 
references of nature to one purpose.•.• But then we do not 
see why generally men must live there at all. Therefore to 
say that vapour falls out of the atmosphere in the form of 
snow, that the sea has its currents which float down the mood 
which has grown in warmer lands, and that there are in it 
great sea monsters filled with oil, because k 
(author’s italics) the idea of advantage for certain poor 
creatures is fundamental for the cause which collects all 
these natural products would bo a very venturesome and arbit¬ 
rary judgment.” It is interesting to note that despite this 
refutation Kant uses almost exactly the same argument in his 
Guarantee for Eternal Peace (see Friedrich op. cit. p. 449 at. 
seq.) 

Note similarity to Spengler’s morphology. 

Bernard op. cit. p. 361 ©t„ seq. 
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experience for an objective principle of reality* To be sure 
man can form a conception of purposes, but Kant himself has de- . 
rived the recognition of this supers ensous world-order from the 
experience of freedom. 

Since experiences are how ev er person al 
cbnteht can noi be claimed as the objective mode of operation 

of phenomena. The manner in which numina operate in the physi- 

X 

cal world must therefore remain undecided. If man 1 3 purposes 


i 


are equated with nature 1 a purposiveness, the ethical and the 
natural become identical and freedom emerges an but a mode of 
causality. Every event is both an effect and an inward exper¬ 
ience. As an effect, it Is subject to causal analysis and to a 
teleological judgment which postulates an intrinsic purposive- 
nsas* As an experience, it reveals man’s personality, and con¬ 
stitutes the means for transcending the necessity of the pheno¬ 
menal world. The experience of freedom requires man to give his 
ova meaning to his particular existence. If a transcendental 
vision guides tha quest for the purpose of existence, phenomena 
can offer no further guarantee, the empirical world no perman¬ 
ent obstacles. If man’s essence consists of the ability to act 
purposefully out of conception of duty, then empirical reality 
furnishes at best a challenge, never a condition. The sublimity 
of the moral law, the wonder which Kant felt at its operation 
vdthin him, involves a task, for which we can not wrest an asaur- 


! once of success out of the unfolding of events* "Anyone who 


j !• This doos not say that history works against men’s aspira¬ 
tions but simply that we can not derive our no™ by claim- 
\ ing them as history’s patterns. 

i 
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finds history speaking optimistically lends her a language not 

1 

her own. 1 2 3 ’ Man’s freedom derives from a mystic relationship 

to the Infinite from a direct Intuition of limits , given effect 
/ 

by the categorical imperative, 

Ihe Invocation of the mechanisn of nature as a sanction 
for s' Specific purpose destroys, this apprehension. Now the 
meaning of history results from an evaluation of specific con¬ 
ditions which in the absence of a transcendental guiding prin¬ 
ciple can be overthrown by any alternative hypothesis. The 
meaning of existence and the purpose of occurrences can not be 
identified in this fashion. Toynbee’s philosophy, which carries 
out the plan laid down by Kant in his ninth principle of the 

Idea for a Universal History testifies to the futility of the 
2 

attempt. 

Thus Kant argues a priori only when his teleological 
judgment derives from a transcendental experience, when the cate¬ 
gorical Imperative Illuminates humanity’s journey through the 
tuaks of history. The numlna that produce appearances are per¬ 
ceived through a personal experience and this accounts for 

nan’s essential loneliness in the face of the fatedness of exist- 
3 

ence. Hut it also makes possible the concept of the dignity 
of the individual whose will gives universal maxims despite hla 
insignificance as but a spec in a determined system. Eternal 

1. Schweitzer - Philosophy of Civilizations p. 41. 

2. See ante. 

3. See ante. 







1 

peace testifies to this vision, to the norms which man gives 
himself as beacons to follow* to the meaning which humanity may 
impart to the inexorability of events. The categorical impera¬ 
tive makes possible the reconciliation of all conflicts * the 
eternal peace which accords with man conceived as an end. 


Kant had a tremendous intuition of the world as design 
and phenomena* In an edifice, imposing In its consistency and 
scope he combined a profound metaphysics with a moral philosophy 
which reconciled a personal experience with universal applic¬ 
ability. He limited knowledge to achieve belief. The rigorous 
examination of knowable reality made possible an experience 
which elevated man out of the determined universe of phenomena 
and brought him into a direot relation with a auperaenseoua 
world-order* History reveals a task for the achievement of 
the eternal peace commanded by the moral law. Ho conflict can 
exist between theory and practice, for the possibility of th© 
categorical imperative is given in its very conception. ’ The 
meaning of history Is identical with man's duty. 

Kant's attempt to expand the philosophy of history into 
a guarantee for the attainability of the moral law failed for 
the same reason as Toynbee's. The realm of freedom and necessity 
can not be reconciled except by an inward experience* The mech¬ 
anism of nature offers no obvious assurance for the implementation 

If one disregards the Guarantee for Eternal Peace. 
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of freedom. 'Ihe identification of the ethical with the natural 
i makes the meaning of history the emanation of the disposition 
of a "will only in so far as this volition is conceived as the 
tool of an organic necessity. 

But Kant's philosophy has nevertheless pointed the way 
—towards a resolution of our enigma of the experience of freedom 
and our knowledge of necessity. ihe meaning of life appears as 
the emanation of a transcendental experience to *hlch the mech¬ 
anism of nature can offer but a challenge. The pervasiveness 
of this experience provides its own maxima and overcomes necess¬ 
ity by imparting to it a purposive striving aftor norma. 

But two more problems remain. If the categorical imper¬ 
ative universalizes a transcendental experience. Just what is 
the nature of this mystic relationship to the Infinite? If re¬ 
signation aa to the purposes of the Universe provides the con¬ 
dition for ethical activity, what connection exists between our 
norma and facta, between the experience of freedom and the un¬ 
folding of events? What ia the meaning of history in a cosmology 
baaed on a direct intuition of a superaenaoua world-order the 
maxims of which are conceived of absolute validity? 

The Chapter "Ihe Sense of Responsibility" will outline 
an at temp ted solution to these problems. 
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Introductlon 

History viewed in retrospect evokes a dual feeling of 
inevitability coupled with an inward doubt. The inevitability 
results from a contemplation of the completed actions, from an 

apprehension of the facts of oc curence , from the unfolding. ofL- 

a cliaih of events which the mind orders into a causal sequence. 

We can never really be certain that another development was pos¬ 
sible, that an inexorability did not shape all endeavors. The 
doubt is a token of rebellion against this view, an assertion 
of the specificity of the individual, a demand by the soul for 
its freedom. Whatever one's conception about the necessity of 
events, at the moment of their performance th6ir Inevitability 
could offer no guide to action, Spengler believed that he could 
force the past to yield him maxims of effective conduct. Hie 
analysis.^ failed as a postulate of action however, because 
necessity constitutes an attribute of external reality. It des¬ 
cribes the past, hut man lives the future. The causality ^hich 
motivates man is an experience of freedom. 

Toynbee understood the purposive element, but he de¬ 
manded a guarantee of its attainability. He sought to wrest 
1 from historlead events an assurance of permanence, a pledge of 

-4 

physical salvation. But life does not exhibit this certainty. 
Phenomena always appear inevitable. At the moment of perception, 
-hey already form a part of the past. Purposes, on the other 
fend, describe the immanence of a soul, the visions that man 3m- 
parts to his determined surroundings, the hopes which condition 
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actlvity, the dreams which make lire possible. The meaning of 
life is an Inward state. 

Kant grasped this. Ho derived hla ethics from a trans- 
] cendental experience, from a vision of' an ultimate reality. The 
categorical imperative testifies to a vision that lifts man 

:j _ _ _ -. _ - ' *=*»■ =* ' ."^ ! 

’ above the aerrsuous reality arid attaches him to a higher world- 

I order. A mystic relationship to the Infinite provides the 

1 

s foundation for motivated activity, to which the phenomenal 

j world can offer no permanent obstacles. To be sure, Kant's 

$ 

i Idea for a Universal History tends to demand of the realm of 

s necessity the gifts of the realm of freedom* But this inconsis- 

j 

l tency is submerged in the transcendental experience of the moral 

j law, which alone suffices to validate all historical striving* 

1 . 

i Wliat is the nature of this experience? It does not de- 

% 

\ rive from the phenomenal world, for this knows only necessity* 

\ 

It is not produced by rational reflect!on, for it provides the 
j! condition for the determination of the will by reason- It must 

I constitute a mystic attitude then, an inward state that feels 
Lho cosmic in the Universe- There are moments in every person’s 
life, when the tensions fall away and the unity of all creation 
appears as a sudden vision- These are the occasions when time 


I stands still and man partakes of eternity* This is Spinoza’s 

j intellectual lovo of God, the total apprehension of the divine 

] 

irananenoe, the resignation that gives peace, the bliss that 

i 2 

i elevatee man above himself. This is why the Greeks considered 


-Usf.-Ks4*fi’-e. 
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H 

1 

I 

L 


the good and the beautiful as a unity t the good, as a testimony 
to the Divine in action; the beautiful aa an intuition of the 
Ultimate in contemplation* 

!£an f s freedom, then, is the recognition of necessity 
which enables him to transcend the determined inevitability of 


his e n v i ro nm ent. But how can •*a""ire‘C'Ogniti'"0"n' imply 

freedom? If thia is true, why not multiply restrictive measurea 
to increase liberty? But these objections mistake the objective 
necessity of the phenomenal world for the inward necessity of a 
recognition of limits* The sanction whidi we give to the nec¬ 
essity felt as a reality transcending our existence, the meaning 
ascribed to our particular life (which as any fact also sets 
limits), these testify to a personality, to the unique which 
each man imparts to the inevitable® This is ethical freedom 
which reveals the reverence of a soul and exhibits a realisation 
that one is man and not God. From the feeling of reverence stems 
tolerance, the respect for the dignity of the individual, the 
apprehensions that set boundaries to one ! 0 ©ndeavora. 

Schweitser believed that the will-to-live provided the 

basis for this inward liberation. Eut he was mistaken. The 

11 1 

| I will-to-lltfo-merely wishes to prevail. At "beat, as in Hobbes, 


i 4 


M 


it may derive maxims of prudence for self-preservation. But 
ethical activity does not derive its maxims from the struggle 
for survival. It reveals an inward state which conditions the 
self-assertiveness of the will B by the recognition of a higher 


; I 


1. Not to be disguised by being defined aa Laws of Nature. 
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reality which contains the sanction of all endeavor. 


Live i3 suffering, birth involves death. Transitoriness 
is the fate of existence. Ho civilization has yet been peman- 

fatedness of history, the dilemma of mortality. But Spengler’a 
assertion that the appearances of life exhaust its meaning 
denies the transcendental fact of existence. We hncw we must 
die and yet live with, a mode of permanenca. However determined 
our actions appear in retrospect we perform them with an inward 
conviction choice. In the faoe of all the results so totally 
incommensurable with intentions, of successes that were not 
willed, and failures that seem undeserved, the necessity of 
setting limits to one’s actions, the feeling of reverence which 
does not claim its hopes as a pattern of reality becomes the 

i foundation of morality. This is not a necessity of thought but 

1 

; a condition of an experience, not the utilization of nature’s 

j 

; mechanism, but the means for its transcendence. 

i 

t This gives us a clue to our second question: What ia 

j the relation of history to man’s experience of morality? What 
' is the meaning of the transltorinesa of historical existence 
5 in the face of man’s possibility of self-transcendence? If 
moral action derived its maxims from phenomenal reality one 
j flould expect that history should disclose some increase in mast¬ 
ery over the human problems of existence. If virtue were merely 
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i-ight knowledge of an objective, naturalistic necessity the past 
should disclose some progress towards a definition of universal¬ 
ly recognized ethics. Above all, if the cause of nature parallels 
icon's aspirations, then all the hopes of the past become but a 
cruel joke and history a tale "told bv a madma n" . Then Vlrgj 



Vision of the Sybil becomes meaningful, of the old seeresa who 
sits in her cave and writes her oracles on leafs which the vxind 

scatters and "men depart without counsel and hate the Sybill's 

1 

dwelling". 

But man's freedom does not reside in a manipulatory know¬ 
ledge of external reality. Morality does not derive from an 
* apprehension of objective necessity, to be mastered as a tech¬ 
nical problem. If, on the other hand, man's existence consti¬ 
tutes a mystia relationship to the Infinite,it becomes each 
individual's responsibility to infuse his specificity into the 
inevitability of phenomena and an absolute guide to action ap¬ 
pears impassible. If morality reveals a transcendental exper¬ 
ience, no necessary connection exists between phenomenal reality 
end man’s freedom. The significance of ethical conduot depends 
on this distinction being maintained. Otherwise the ethical 

and the natural stand equated and freedom and causality appear 

2 

as parallel appearances of the same inexorability. 

Since an experience is always unique and solitary, ita 
simultaneous appearance In others can not be postulated. For 
this reason, history offers no guarantee for the achievement of 


I 1. Virgil - Aeneid - Book III- 

| 1 2, See ante - Ch. History and Man's Experience of Morality. 
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nan's moral norms nor doe3 It exhibit values in its own right, 
ihis does not mean that the unfolding of events necessarily 
frustrates man. Such art assertion would also make the physical 
world the source of moral maxims, for the framework of every 
rebuttal is determined by its object. This is the token of the 


Pur ITans whose obaesslon witSTthe dangers of nat er ialIty ab¬ 
sorbed their energies in a negation of carnal pleasure and led 
to the invocation of predestination as Goa f s sanction to the 
elect, revealed by temporal success. 

The transcendental experience of the moral law, on the 
other hand, leaves the question of purposes in history undecided. 
Its freedom is an inward state that has come to the recognition 

of Its limits and with that realization overcomes the inexor- 

1 

ability of phenomena by infusing them vdLth its spirituality. 

Dante expressed this conception on the pilgrim* s journey tov/arda 
inward peace: "’Master 1 , I said to him, now tell me also: this 
Ter tune, of which thou hinteat to me, what is she that has the 
good things of the world thus within her clutches?” 

"And he to me: 0 foolish creatures how great is this 
ignorance that fall3 upon ye I Now I wish thee to receive my 
judgment of her. He whose wisdom is transcendent over all, made 
the heavens and gave them guides so that every part shines on 
every other part, equally distributing the light; in like manner, 
Tor worldly goods he ordained a general minister and guide to 
change betimes the vain possession from people to people and from 


1. See post. 


















Aristotle stated that poetry is truer than history* 

He meant that man* s hopes reveal his essence more clearly than 
their incidental embodiment in historical fact* Poetry testi¬ 
fies to humanity* a longing in the face of th e fatednosa of 
existence. To the unique which each man imparts to his deter¬ 
mined surrounding. Poetry is truer than history for it exhibits 

he soirituality with which man meets the inexorability of 

1 

events. 

The problem of freedom and necessity should therefore 
be reflected in literature, in a perhaps more pure form because 
the incidents of the phenomenal world are here less pervasive. 
Tills is particularly true of epic poetry which still concerns 
Itself with men* not things and draws inspiration from great¬ 
ness not from a negative lament over social conditions. For 
this reason, Homer, Virgil, Dante and Milton may give us a clu© 
to the meaning of freedom, to the longing for self-realization 
which characterizes all endeavor. And if poetry is truer than 
history the state of their soul should illuminate the spirit 

of their age, thus to explain the growth end decay that history 
2 

exhibits. 


1. See ante Ch. Toynbee. 

2, This, to be sure, will be a very inadequate analysis. But 
I felt that I should indicate the tendencies of my views 

on the philosophy of history which must be of necessity ten¬ 
tative and very confined duo to limitations of space. 

Dante and Milton are problematical examplos of epic poetry 
but they seem as close to epic poetry aa the West, with Its 
sense of guilt, could produce. 
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If freedom reaidea In the rocogniti.cn of necessity and 
if morality depends on the sanction ascribed to the inevitable 
in the environment, then the progression from Homer to Virgil to 
Dante to Milton reveals an enlargement of the concept of freedom 
Eie blind necessity of the Iliad gives way in the Odyssey to 
the vision of life as a possibility whichleaves some margin 
for human striving and the perseverance of whose hero is re¬ 
garded by hia return to Ithaca* Freedom achieved by submission 
to an objective necessity was too oppressive, however. In 
Virgil there appears the groping for a moral sanction, the 
change in the ooncept of arrete from outward distinction to 
inward Grace.. Yet no such certainty was to be found in th© 
Augustan Empire and Virgil’s sadness results, a testimony to 
his loneliness in a valueless world, Dante removes all doubts 
by attributing & divine sanction to necessity and solves Virgil’ 
sorrow by the bliss of absolute knowledge. In Milton, freedom 
is completely internalised, necessity no longer requires dog¬ 
matic buttressing. Justification by faith affirms the intrin¬ 
sic worth of the individual. 

This gradual enlargement of conceptual freedom through 
the internalisation of a moral code, culminating in the suprem¬ 
acy of the individual conscience, represents only one aspect of 

1 

humanity’s hopes, however. Life seem® to involve death, in 
history as in individuals. Though ageing in a culture is not 


1, Whatever progress theory is implied in this analysis does 
not derive like Toynbeefrom physical phenomena nor does 
it claim permanence as a criterion. 
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analogous to physical decay. It does bear a similarity to another 
problem of existence, the process of disenchantment. Just as the 
life of every person exhibits a gradual loss of the wonder at 
the world, ao history reveals an increase of familiarity with 

' Z Z 

obviate all struggles, a quest for a guarantee of man’s hopes 
in nature’s mechanism. 

In Homer and Dante the mystery of growth is still notice¬ 
able, The enchantment with beauty, the fresh exultation at 
creativity comes to expression. Homer and Danto live within 
nature; the glistening of the sun on leaves, the beating of the 
waves on rocks is not yet so familiar aa to be commonplace, nor 
yot so remote as to offer a vision of a peace which the turbu¬ 
lence of the soul denies. The world still appears as a possib¬ 
ility through a reconciliation of the will with a necessity, in 
Horner blindly striving, in Danta blissfully certain. 

Virgil and Milton, on the other hand are both full of in¬ 
ward doubts. They are both Protestant in that their own standard 
frequently clashes with the viciousness of history. The mystery 
of life has been dissipated and only the struggle remains. The 
concern with materiality ensues, not to be denied by Virgil 1 s 
description of Dis or Milton’s ©vocation of Pandaemonium. To 

Homer necessity was unapproachable, and Dante’s Fortune served 

1 

aa but the distributor of meaningless possessions, but to Virgil 


1. See ante 
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wealth la Itself evil and Hilton's Adam falls because carnal 
pleasures are intrinsically sinful. The romantic longing ap¬ 
pears, the attempt to find release in nature from the uncer¬ 
tainties of existence, The vision of the Golden Age, of Rous¬ 
seau’s State of Nature, express e s th ehit.ieram eiyi-^^ 


Ing over the fleetingness of a perfection, which It will ever 
after be mankind’s task to re-achieve. 

But what Is the greater delusion, the Golden Age or the 
belief In infinite material progress? As the enchantment of 
even an Inwardly remote nature is dissipated and the cold mater 
lallstlc Intellect replaces the sentimentality of the romantic, 
life emerges as but a technical problem* The frantic search 
for social solutions, for economic panaceas testifies to the 
emptiness of a soul to Thich necessity Is an objective state, 
not an Inward condition, and which ever believes that just a 
little more kno\7ledge, Just one more formula will solve the In¬ 
creasing bafflement of a materialistic surrounding* And it Is 
forgotten that matter can defeat only those vho have no spirit¬ 
uality to impart to It. 


•I Freedom, Invariably Involves the recognition of limits 

and the acceptance of one's humanity. But the moral content of 

^ : 

ethical freedom resides In the sanction ascribed to that neooss 

H 

| ; lty. In the Inner content of the reconciliation. The meaning 

i 1 t 

l 1 given to necessity reveals a gradual process of disenchanbnent, 












j 

3 


put does not negate the ultimate conception of morality deriving 

1 

from a mystic relationship to the Infinite. 

Homer envisioned life as the inevitable unfolding of a 
pre-ordained Fata. Hie threads of Tyche move all creation, men 
as well as the Gods. Zeus in the Iliad hold3 up the scales. 




f j 
? 


to lea r n, He c tor f s Tate- ~ HI a a 11 emp t^s to e ave 

Sarpedon and Hector, represent (aa much a a the person of 
Achilles) man*a rebellion at the Inevitability of existence, 
with the important difference that Zeus has achieved his inward 
peace. He knows that there is really no escaping Fate and he 
abides by its decision. 

Achilles, on the other hand, is the very embodiment of 
nan* a lament at the shortness of his lot, the very symbol of 
an assertion of mastery over Fate and of an attempt to wrest 
out of existence a consolation for one’s mortality- But to 
seek to escape objective necessity involves certain tragedy, 
to fail to set limits to one*a actions characterizes the madness 
that equates man with Clod- 

Man’s triumphs do not lie in a physical conquest of ob¬ 
jective necessity. Achilles transcends necessity only through 
an inward acceptance^ that rises above the new unimportant al¬ 
ternative of a short and heroic or a long and commonplace life, 
Achillea had been the prisoner of a prophecy but with his recog¬ 
nition of limits he has achieved freedom and the meaning of his 
life no longer depends on external conditions. 


1, Sec post. 
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This expi.ains the structure of the Homeric poems which 
ever stress the general over the unique and achieve a blend 
of character and fate in representative types- It would be 
meaningless to stress the specific in a world where only the 
heroic attitude towards a blind necessity can give peace. 


15a.nature of the acceptahce of a pervaslv 0 the~ 

rieroe's character*, Freedom represents the undeflnable which 
nan imparts to Tyohe's inexorability and is expressed by the 
speech vhich completes Achilles 7 recognition that peace is not 
an external state of things s "Such is the lot that Gods have 
spun for miserable men that they should live In pain; yet 
themselves are sorrowless," 

Only through this resignation into an inexorable Fate 
can Homer 1 s heroes achieve freedom. 


I I This was a harsh assertion, however. As the wonder 

| \ went out of the Hellenic world and the exultation of war (still 
| i noticeable In the Iliad) left only Its horrors, when man began 
\ i to feel apart from society unthinkable in Homer - the question 

I I 

I \ of the sanction of Fate emerged as the central problem of the 

| | meaning of freedom. Virgil 7 s Aenoid testifies to this endeavor. 

| j Aenoas represents the moral man, hia tremendous sadness reflects 

I I * 

| I the essential Incomprehensibility of a blindly operating nec- 

I 

| ] essity. He symbolizes an endeavor to transoend a mere postula¬ 
te tion of Fate end a quest for a moral ideal to validate all 











,1 


i. 




I 
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striving. 

In the process the objectivity of Homer is lost* Vir¬ 
gil's history reveals the inevitable triumph of good over evil, 
both drawn In the crassest possible terns. His hero has to 
deterrain©hi mself to action out of a sens e of duty and not with 


f l 


h 


r 

! 

f 


he absolute Inner spontaneity of Homeric characters, A moral 
code now serves as the standard not objective necessity and 
deviations must be Justified either by divine Intervention 
(DIdo T s suicide) or pathetic tragedies (Pallas death), 

Virgil finds freodom In the determination of the will 
by duty, the necessity of which expresses a moral sanction. But 
Those sanction, in what scheme of necessity? The Augustan Empire 
provided no answer. The extensive sadness of Virgil ensues, 
he testimony to a valueless reality Thich had no salvation by 
faith to fall back on. And In this Inner uncertainty Virgil 1 a 
Gods become undignified, his longing pervasive and hopeless. 

The medieval period found an answer to Virgil's dilemma. 
Dante gave meaning to freedom as a recognition of necessity by 
ascribing a divine sanction to necessity. To be sure, there are 
hints of this In Homer, as well, Zeus In the Iliad seems to 
represent the conscience of mankind - but he la after all unable 
to save either Hector or Sarpedon. Athens In the Odyssey tells 
Penelope that Telemadus will escape the wooers, a Inca he has 
not sinned against God - but this represents a fleeting hope 


h 

M 
11 
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rather than explicit affirmation of a meaningful divine sanc¬ 
tion. 



To Dante, on the other hand, life revealed a divine 
plan. There was no need here for the creation of represents- 


creator of a meaningful universe and as its manifestation in all 
specificity. Freedcen is the recognition of the divine immanence 
achieved under the guidance of reason, until the pilgrim 1 s ar¬ 
rival in Paradise witnesses a comolete fusion of will, desire 

1 

and reason in a blend of transcendental bliss. 

This bliss, this wonder at the miracle of creation, at 

2 

the meaningful*} eas of fate makes Dante more comparable to Homer 

than to Virgil and testifies to a young culture which can still 

see the mysteries in life. The divine sanction ascribed to 

necessity makes its recognition the true liberation, and lifts 

nan above the sensuous world. "This man has come in search of 

3 

liberty", Virgil tells Cato. Y/hen the will has come to its in¬ 
ward realization of limits, expressed by the Confession at the 
river Lethe, true freedom is attained and terrestlal bonds fall 
away. Now Dante rises above tha determined necessity of the 
physical world and ascends through the heavens. Now he meets 
the Saints who have achieved the inward reconciliation expressed 

by Picardo Donati whose symbolic appearance in the moon is both 

4 

necessary and willed! "In His Will is our Peace". 


] 1. See ante - Chapter Toynbee (Metaphysics) 

I 5. Only as far as the wonder is concerned, not the meaningfulness. 
I 3. Dante - Purgatory - Canto 1. 

\ 4, See ante - Toynbee (Metaphysics). 
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Life to Dante presents a process of achieving freedom 
in a world of transcendental bliea and purposiveness pervaded 
by the love of and for God- Virgil's sadness is overcome by 
ascribing a divine sanction to necessity, Grace, the force 
that unbinds the wil^ represents God's gift to mankind, its 


possibilities symbolized by Beatrice vtio guides the pilgrim's 
journey in the most desperate momenta* To bo able to will free¬ 
ly and yet in accordance with God's Immanence constitutes Dante's 
solution to the problem of freedom and necessity. ibis leads 

to an inward reconciliation, that denies all materiality as un- 
1 

important, to a faith that transcends phenomenal necessity by 
. Infusing it with its own spirituality. 


S = Milton, too, g3ve necessity a divine sanction. But he 

y 1 represents a later period* Once more disenchantment had made 

r 

t : the w orld familiar* Again the inward doubts emerge and, des- 
: pita Justification by faith, Milton looks to the physical world 

; i for a guarantee of his aspirations* Virgil's problem reappears, 

i 

|. ; Freedom again becomes a conceptual quantity, not an experience. 

To be sure, Milton argues its content at great length* Without 

I ; doubt, the inward reconciliation of our .will with necessity is 

\ l passionately asserted* But the whole tendency of Milton denies 
r 

f ' 

i. : this. Freedom la seen to reside in the evaluation of objective 


1. Not aa evil - like Milton and Virgil, 
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necessity , not in its Inward apprehension, Adam's recognition 
of limits is not Dante's bliss at seeing the mystical process¬ 
ion , hut derives from a shrev^ analysis of divine power, (He 

desists from suicide only because he decides that God's infinite 

1 

lo wer would neverthalGafnrie ra 1 j mirUil^ aiy^Id-su-aa^^ 


f' 

h 


Since an emphasis on man as tire measure of all things 
tends to emphasize man's shortcomings^ there occurs a much greater 
emphasis on God's wrath and man's inherent sinfulness. Hie con¬ 
cern with materiality becomes pervasive, for It makes little 
difference whether the physical world is conceived as a norm or 
as inherently evil. In either case material conditions are ex¬ 
alted, God and Christ became humanized and discourse In the 
fashion of Homeric war-lords. The bliss of Mary has gone out 
of life. No hope appears for a struggling humanity, Milton's 
hero can not find peace and contrition becomes a continuous 
state not a climax to an inward experience. No Beatrice lights 
the way through a now Joyless existence. Only the world of the 
devil remains, connected by a bridge to earth, ever threatening* 
over tempting, unconquerable, for man looks for hia freedom out¬ 
side himself, 

iho priesthood of all believers in Milton Is a concept 
that opens vistas of duties only, Milton's freedom reveals a 
continuous struggle to achieve true humility by overcoming mater¬ 
ialism, with a recognition of necessity transferred to the en¬ 
vironment, Grace represents net an ultimata condition of bliss, 


Milton - Paradise Lost - Book 10, 


1 

a 
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but merely a right to struggle. 


The vision of freedom contained in these poems reveals 
a recognition of limits 3 an apprehension of necessity which 

I ty Z .Bu t ■ they. 

also reveal a process of ageing in history. YOiIle one can dis¬ 
cern a major heat of enlargement of conceptual freedom, ex¬ 
pressed in the development of Homer’s blind necessity to me 
internalized Divine sanction of Milton, there occur subsidiary 
movements of growth and decline in inwardness, of wonder at the 
world followed by familiarity, frustration* misery. Virgil and 
Hilton testify to this disenchantment with history and the grop¬ 
ing for certainty in a meaningless reality. Life becomes a 
process of wresting out of phenomena guarantees which the soul 
can no longer find within itself. Reading them we wonder - as 
one does when a valley that in one’s youth may have been myster¬ 
ious appears today merely commonplace - whether all of life Is 
not a chase after the images, the hopes, the completeneas that 
elude us today, but which were ours when we were young. 

But also we feel that we live and that existence requires 
an attitude none the less irrevocable for being committed with 
inward doubt. If our view of the world derivea from a mystic 
relationship to the Infinite, then the state of the civilisa¬ 
tion in which one lives can have no bearing on the ethical con¬ 
tent of conduct. If wg xnun t experience freedom before implementing 
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it, then no merely technical solutions for fee dilemmas of the 

1 

soul are at hand. 

Does this mean that mysticism offers the only solution 
to the problems of existence* with reason In fee role of a poser 
of alternatives? Our distinction between objective and inward 




an answer* Free¬ 


dom * as fee recognition of the fatedness of existence proceeds 
In two stages. Reason discloses objective necessity, tho inex¬ 
orability of causal laws, the linkages which enable man to master 
his environment. They present life as a technical task and In¬ 
still a manipulatory attitude. In their sphere they may achieve 
tremendous successes, Tho physicist has opened vistaa of worlds 
which even the fatuous optimism of the Jr ta nineteenth cen tury 
would scarcely believe. But a knowledge of objective necessity 
has definite limits* It Is confined to a naturalistic mechan¬ 


ism In which fee scientist does not directly participate. 

But action derives from an Inward necessity, from tho 

oersonal In the conception of the environment, from the unique 

2 

in the apprehension of phenomena. Consequently, objective 
necessity can never guide conduct, and any activity reveals a 
personality. Reason can help us understand the world in which 
we live. Rational analysis can assist us In developing institu¬ 
tions which make an Inward experience possible. But nothing 


1. For this reason, political eclentlsts should cease condemning 
their profession for not living up to their misnomer. 

2. For this reason fee manipulatory, statistical correlations 
of the psychologicts are mieleading. A correlation of say 
05$ seems to emply feat it correctly classifies 85$ of Its 
subjects. In reality it only classifies each individual 85$ 
correctly, the deviation from the fictitious norm representing 
fee essence cf Individuality, Statistics, as a probability 
function, are always a confession of doubt. 
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can relieve man from his ultimate responsibility, from giving 
hie own meaning to life, from elevating himself above necessity 
by the sanction he ascribes to the organic immanence of exist- 


encQ * 



For this reason* too* Spongier * s an alys is v?as inadequate, 


He well understood the fatedness of historical events* the dis¬ 


enchantment that accompanies a civilizetion*s growth. But he 
stopped there* He failed to see that however inexorable the 
development* its necessity v^ill appear only in retrospect. He 
did not grasp that inevitability is a poor guide and no inspir¬ 
ation* But man lives with purposes and in his hopes glimpses 

1 

a reality beyond mere phenomena* Success and failure are rela¬ 
tive attributes* meaningful only in retrospect and nevei* finally 
decided. But the attitude which accompanied activity testifies 
to a character* to the intrinsically unique which man imparts 
to objective necessity. 

V 

Spinoza understood these two stages of inward liberation, 
via ethics are, in the first instance* frankly naturalistic. 
Everything expresses conatus, the tendency to persevere in its 
own being as the ultimate criterion of moral fitness. The sage, 
acting with enlightened egotism masters life by a recognition 
of objective necessity. Reason teaches him that to requite 
hatred with kindness* and violence with gentleness Increases 


1 1. Every man becomes a Don Quixote in the hopes of his creativ¬ 
ity. The realists ?ho eventually defeat Don Quixote are not 
realists* but dreamers with materials tic hopes. 
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his power over himself, oyer the affects of the body and over 
his environment. Freedom is right knowledge of an external 
situation; virtue la power. 

But beyond this conception of ethica as a technical 
mastery Spinoza had a profounder vision, Eis intellectual love 


of.God.ftTeals i gll^w^of'Ti^ans 

yihen conditioned by the categorical imperative provides the only 
truly meaningful ethics. Naturalism is seen not to be enough. 

As man grows in wisdom, a vision of a higher world-order opens 
before him. Intuition based on Reason views reality ‘under the 
aspect of eternity and becomes at one with the Infinite mind of 
God. "The more man knows by this kind of knowledge, the more 
truly can he be said to act and the more does he participate In 
the divine. This Is the Intellectual love of God, by which 


§/- i 


humanity approaches immortality, and which contains the hope of 

1 

blessedness, mankind's real liberty. Knowledge of an objective 
necessity has developed Into the Intuition of an Inward accept¬ 
ance. Freedom for Spinoza ultimately resides In a mystic rela¬ 
tionship to the Infinite, which Yfould however have been Imposs¬ 
ible without the guidance of Reason, in a resignation that gives 
peace, In the tranquillity of perfect knowledge. 

’Ihough It would be unfair to 3ay that Spinoza's goal was 

a willes resignation, he offered no obvious content to ethical 

2 

conduct. But Kant's categorical imperative has given us a rule 


I, Spinoza - Ethica 

2* It must be emphasized, however, that to Spinoza the Intellec¬ 
tual love of God and ethical conduct ^ere Identical and that 
for him no rule was necessary. 
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of universal applicability based on a rational conception of 
a priori principles. TTaw the nature of 'die transcendental 
experience of the moral law in Kant becomes meaningful. It 
reveals a personality which has understood objective necessity 
through the categories but beyond mere phenomena feels an ul- 

"gfii^e““reaXI‘t‘y viiiciriiia^es possible 'alX^^Spel’IencelT''.Tt~" tea- 

tifiea to an intuition of die unity of all existence and to a 
sense of responsibility towards others - expressed as tolerance 
in the concept of the dignity of the individual. Knowledge of 
objective necessity gives power, but recognition of inward 
necessity gives peace. 

"Life is painting a picture not doing a sum" Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said. "As twenty men of geniu3 looking out of 
the same window will paint twenty canvasses each unlike all the 
others and every one great ao one comes to think men may be par¬ 
doned for the defect of their qualities, if they have the qual¬ 
ities of their defects.,.. I learned in the regiment and in the 
class the conclusion at least of what I think the best service 
we can do for our country and for ourselves: To see as far as 
one may and to feel the great forces behind every detail - for 
hat makes all the difference between philosophy and gossip, 
between groat action and amallj the least wavelet of the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean is mightier than one of Buzzard 1 s Bay - to hammer out 
as compact and solid a piece of work as one can, to try to make 
It firat-rate and to leave It unadvertised. rt 

Does this .mean that all attitudes are equivalent and no 
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Gbsolut© standard of morality exists? Is man doomed to struggle 
without certainty and live without assurance? In a sense that 
Is ao. Man can not achieve a guarantee for his conduct, I7o 
technical solutions to the dilemmas of life are at hand. That 
is the fatedness of existence. But it also poses a challenge. 


-an e¥-ocalljolnl 



meaning to one f a life. Ethics must always reside in an inward 
state. In a personal recognition of limits. Reason can guide 
the soul to a knowledge of objective necessity as Spinoza de¬ 
monstrated, Rational principles, such as Kant's categorical 
Imperative may giva effect to a transcendental experience. But 
ultimate liberation derives from within us^from an experience 
both personal and essentially Incommunicable. Philosophy may 
describe the nature of ethical conduct but it can not enforce 
its acceptance. The sanction for our actions must constitute 
a necessity of our souls not merely of our thought, ss Schweitzer 
implies. 


But if morality Issues from mystic relationship how can 
one reconcile this with a concept of tolerance? If our trans¬ 
cendental experience is in a sense absolute, must wo not assert 
it against all who disagree to the limits of our strength? To 
be sure, the reconciliation of an ultima te f but personal,vision 

1 

with universal applicability constitutes the problem of ethica. 

But moral conduct reveals not merely the will to live, but a will 
which has been conditioned by a reality transcending man. Freedom 


i 


For full discussion sea ante Kant {Moral Philosophy), 


1 . 
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derives not merely from an inward state but from an experience 
that has come to the recognition of limits. This acceptance 
is tolerance, the knowledge that one must set boundaries to one T s 
striving, and which will lead to the positive intuition in the 
concept of the dignity of the individual. 


Tolerance, too, is achieved in two stages i Objective 
necessity teaches man his fallibility, his physical weakness 
in the face of the unpredictability of events, his material de¬ 
pendence on the respect and aid of his neighbors. Tri s leads 
to ethical systems such as Hobbes* whose Laws of Nature represent 
technical rules of prudence and whose command for peace reveals 
the impotence of self-assertiveness. Harmony becomes a limit¬ 
ing condition and tolerance a maxim of self-preservation. 

Inward necessity transcends this mare evaluation of em¬ 
pirical relations. Its experience leads to the bliss of Spinosa, 
or Dante. It goes beyond mere resignation and becomes active in 
the categorical Imperative of Kant. Now tolerance depends not 
merely on an understanding of fallibility, or on the physical 
necessity of mutual support but on a vision of man as an end. 

The ultimate (which a religious soul may call divine), wh5.ch ap¬ 
pears as the condition of all phenomena, that elevates man above 
his surroundings, is recognised as inhering potentially in all 
men. This leads to tho experience of the dignity of man, to the 
feeling of reverence vhlch overcomes the struggle for survival 
by an Inward apprehension and transcends the necessity o± Its 
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©mrlronment "by viewing the ^orld as a possibility and existence 

1 


as an Inmrd reconciliation. 


What Is the relation of this to the Philosophy of His- 





i 5 

I i 

f i 



11 
f j 

i i 


exorable necessity with which, wa live. We know the paBt only 
as a phenomena. Sven our own actions in retrospect lose the 
Inner experience that accompanied them. The past sets the frame¬ 
work which our spirituality must transcend. For this reason our 
two stages of recognition also appear in the philosophy of his¬ 
tory. Spongier had powerfully described history's elective 
necessity. But existence is also an experience and we live the 
future. The past la dead and ruled by necessity, but freedom 


1. It must be repeated that this can not be proved. As an atti¬ 
tude we can only find It in ourselves. I can only describe 
what it may be without postulating it as necessary. Bui: 
this concept also Implies something elce: It means that dif¬ 
ferences between ideologies or political systems or Individ¬ 
ual a may be so fundamental as to be unbridgeable. One can 
quarrel with a system such aa Hobbes' which derives from an 
evaluation of the requisites of survival, one can not really 
bridge the gulf between attitudes. The implementation of an 
experience is a technical problem and therefore arguable, 
but the experience itself is personal and incommunicable. 

If a man has no transcendental experience of freedom f.e. 
an argument about democracy becomes a discussion of the ef¬ 
ficiency of economic systems, which la on the plane of ob¬ 
jective necessity and therefore debatable. The Inward In¬ 
tuition of freedom on the other hand, would reject totalitar¬ 
ianism even if 1t were economically more efficient. For this 
reason, arguments that international conferences with Russia 
can magically resolve all differences seem fallacious. If 
conditions are ripe they may achieve an understanding on the 
basis of objective necessity, which as any evaluation, may 
be overthrown by subsequent analysis. Permanent understand- 
ing on the basis of Inward reconciliation seems to require 
more than conferences, since tho differences are more than 
Just misunderstandings. 


1 


| 

5 
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governs the future. Toynbee tried to get beyond the mere post- 
ulation of Inexorability, but If objective necessity can not 

serve as a guide to action It can also not achieve a guarantee 

1 

of purposiveneas* Kant has opened the vistas for a resolution 



I i 

i 3 


bility of occurrences, and a hope beyond the uncertainties of 
success• Peace and freedom in Kant reveal the state of a soul, 
a duty perhaps difficult, but also of a great reaponaibllity. 

What about the disenchantment that our brief examination 
of literature indicated? Life Involves suffering and transit- 
orlnesss No person can choose his age or the oonditlon of his 
time. The past may rob the present of mudi joy and moat mystery. 
The generation of Buohenwalde and the Siberian labor-camps can 
t j not talk with the same optimism as its fathers. The bliss of 


Dante has been lost in our civilization. But this describes 
| merely a fact of decline and not Its necessity. Kan f s existence 
is as transcendental a fact as the violence of history. Ma^s 
actions testify to his aspirations which stem from an attitude 
of the soul, not an evaluation of conditions. To be sure these 
may be tired tinea. But we can not require immortality as the 
price for giving meaning to life. The experience of freedom 

. i 

1 1 enables us to rise beyond the suffering of the past and the frus¬ 
trations of history. In this spirituality resides humanity 1 a 
essence, the unique which each man imparts to the necessity of 
| his life, the self-transcendence which gives peace.* 


1, If one disregards the Idea for a Universal History, Sea Ante, 
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15 In the la31 analysis one can conclude no tiling from 
history, aa from tragedy, save that men’s efforts after per¬ 
sonal self-realization or social responsibility have been de¬ 
feated at the hands of relentless faot, n 

n As soon aa high consciousness Is reached, the enjoyment 
of existence is entwined with pain, frustration, loss, tragedy. 
Amid the paasing of so much beauty, so much heroism, so much 
daring. Peace is then the intuition of permanence. It keeps 
vivid the sensitiveness to the tragedy} and it sees the tragedy 
as a living agent persuading the world to aim at fineness beyond 
the faded level of surrounding faot. Each tragedy is the dis¬ 
closure of an ideali- What might have been and what was not: 

What can bo. The tragedy was not in vain. This survival power 
In motive force marks the difference between the tragic evil 
and the gross evil. Die inner feeling belonging to this grasp 

of the service of tragedy la Peace - the purification of erao- 
1 

tions." 



1. Whitehead 


Adventure of Ideas p. 569 
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The problem of the meaning of history contains the dilemma 
inherent in all epistemology: Is truth or meaning a property of 
reality or the consequence of a metaphysical pattern Imposed on 
TI^horTeniX appoarance?" "KaHY~'opCecT ~YWf r 

1 

attempted to analyze the categories which structured knowledge* 

Yet the scientific criticism of the 19th and 20th century open¬ 
ing seemingly limitless vistas for the manipulation of nature led 
to the assertion that reality constitutes a property of appearances 
Piid meaning denotes that quality whi ch harmonizes subjective cogni « 
ti on with objective phenomena* 

All systematic knowledge presupposes a logical structure. Is 
logic then of absolute validity, independent of metaphysics, the 
ultimate standard of philosophical fitness? Can logic offer a clue 
to the problem of the meaning of history? 

An examination of logical systems demonstrates the soundness 
of Kant's concepts* Logic itself constitutes an emanation of 
metaphysics, structuring moaning by its epistemological assump¬ 
tions* Traditional logic continuously forced d $ lemma 3 by its 
insistence on the theory of existential import* Vfhen modern 
logicians sought to escape these difficulties by restricting logic 
lo the mere analysis of the internal structure of the argument 
apart from its philosophical foundation, they could do go only by 
postulating meaning as tho consequence of a metaphysical context 
dependent in part on the subjective constitution of the speaker* 

1« See Ante - Cl* history and man 1 experience of Morality. 


? 
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This will be considered under two aspects. The development 
of the logical primitive from the assertions! school,through 

! 

.the logical positivists (sententislists) to the pro-assertional 

f 

i concept demonstrates the pervasiveness of the metaphysical 


, meaning, finally resulting in the postulate of the pure hypothesis 
; the answer to which depends on metaphysical and epistemological 
.criteria entirely. 

J 

i The modern theory of system rejects both the self-evidence of 

4 

axioms and the necessary truth of reality, reducing them to techni- 

l 

cal postulates that aid in the apprehension of the totality of 
knowledge. Meaning in these terms becomes the matauhysical oon*» 

- fcozt that ascribes significance, not an absolute relation that 

| 

i flspends on tho empirical vorifiability of assertions* 
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l iie Logical Primitive 

Fart of the study of logic consists of the search for a 'logical 
primitive 1 , a unit that v. r ill best express the foundation of our 
thought and the object of our inquiry* Yet the choice of this 
'logical primi tfcifr* depends on factors outside of logic itself, on 
r.M loaophicsl considerations regarding the origin and validity of 
our thinking, the possibility of making an assertion that is true P 
the feasibility of correlating logic with the physical world. The 
existential import of judgment.} la the foundation of 'propositional 
logic 1 , the concept of meaning derived from a reIntion between two 
sots of physical objects - symbols and fact - makes possible sen¬ 
tential! sm (logical positivism). Both propositional and sen¬ 
tential looric contain as a primitive an assertion, which forces 
them into a philosophic Justification, apart from the internal 
structure of the argument, of the possibility and validity of such 
judgments . 

The difficulties rained by these concepts, coupled with the 
fact that logic as an examination of our thinking, a determination 
of our meaning / became too encumbered with metaphysical and epistemo¬ 
logical considerations which structured its analysis a priori gave 

1 

rise to a new school of thought, that of pre-assertional bgic* 

This attempts to free itself from the pretentions of a theory of 
knowledge, at the same time widening the scope of the possibility 
of ascribing meaning* 

1. Developed largely by Prof. Scheffer* 









It tries to achieve a formulation that will allow the analysis 
the internal structure of the statement, to examine all its 
iplications prior to committing itself to sn evaluation* This, 
v/ever, implies the metaphysical flexibility of meaning and the 
ychological element inherent in judgments* 



* 3?!P?W» ptpw^wi* f?ri^ 
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Assertlonal Schools of Logic 


n 0 Propo s itional Logic 


basis of propositional logic, expressed, in a judgment as a logical 
primitive, A judgment const9to of the act of dl3tintfulshing a 
particular element, the predicate, In the being of a subject, 
which could not be thought of unless it contained come other then 
the predicated character. The Judgment contains two elements 
called terms. The subject-term ana the predicate-term are Joined 
by a copula always expressed by the word *13. ? f Doga baric 1 becomes 
T Dogs are things that bark, ? This results from the definition of 
judgment as a condition in the , being f of a subject postulated 
by the theory of existence. 

The distinguishing characteristic of a judgment is its truth 
2 

or falsity. As a point of fact only true Judgments matter, for 
unless a man says what he does not really think, he declares the 
truth of his assertion. All judgments therefore besides affirm¬ 
ing or denying a predicate of & subject imply existence. This does 
not moan implication of the reality of the grammatical subject, but 


; 1® Primarily based on Joseph, An Introduction to Logic* 
2* Joseph - An Introduction to Logic, p B 166, 
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of the existence of the whole matter of fact asserted In It® 

The statement Griffins are fabulous monsters’ does not affirm 
the existence of griffins. It does, however, imply the existence 
of a mass of fables In which griffins play a considerable role® 


these fables did not exist, a judgment about griffins would be 



about some portion of the total reality* This explains the use 
ci the existential verb 'to be 1 , as the copula. 

1 

Bradley carries this view to its ultimate conclusion* Reality 
is not only implied by every judgment, but represents the ultimate 
subject of every proposition. The distinction between grammatical, 
logical and ultimate subject can be Illustrated by the proposition. 
'Jnorphine stimulates the heart, * The grammatical subject la 
'Morphine. ’ The logical subject can be obtained only through a 
scries of interrogatories® 1 What, dilates the heartshakes ’dilates 
the heart* the logical subject® ’What do you know about morphine? 1 
results in ’Morphine* as the logical subject® But neither ’Morphine 
nor ’dilates the heart* represents the ultimate subject. Things can 
not be understood by themselves or even as a portion of reality® 

There can exist only one real system to which all judgments refer. 

A particular object must have a place In this system as a requisite 
for its existence. Tbs Splnoziafcic view leads Bradley to deny the 
possibility of predicating a particular element in n subject and 
thus Implying Its existence or the existence of the system to which 
this subject refers. The division of a judgment Into subject - 

1. Bradley - Principles of Logic, p.42-60® 











I 


f i 


predicate ~ terms joined by a copula becomes meaningless and 
instead the judgment as a whole predicates ultimate reality B 
Thus reality la implied by, not requisite for meaningful 
statement B 


^TM-s- ra^^ ». 


existence, what' about predicate-terms implying a quality such 
as ’the house is black? 1 If blackness represents an empirical i 

entity each judgment would have to bo restated according to ; 

the speaker’s vision. Traditional logicians (Bradley, Joseph \\ 

and Stabbing) find refuge In the Platonic concept of unlvorsals, \, 

t 5 

which mokes the concept the only true reality* ?j 

U 

Propositional logic is thus founded on concepts entirely meta¬ 
physical* From there it proceeds to classify judgments according 
to certainty into categorical,hypo theti cal and dio jimctive, accord®- */:’ 
ing to quantity Into universal, enumerative, particular and singu¬ 
lar propositions, and according to quality (or modality) Into asser-\! 
tional, problematic and apodoitic (or necessary)judgments 9 It p, 

becomes apparent, however,, that many of these subdivisions are In 
turn metaphysical* Whether s judgment Is universal or enumeratlve 
depends leas on the Inherent structure of the proposition than on 

IS 

the Individual’s theory of knowledge. Empiricists would deny eny 
universal judgment,Platonists would adhere to the possibility of uni- V , 
veTeallty even in such statement as T French ministries are short-lived, 1 ! 


! J 

Mi 


- \ 
i 


1. Joseph, op.cit., p» 173, 
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merely referring the matter to the concept of ’French ministry, ? 

same applies to apodeitic Judgments. The necessity or self- 

evidence of a proposition constitutes o problem for opistemology, 

to which logic can supply no better clue than internal consist- 
1 

on cy« 

other^ 


problems. While judgments about griffins can be defended as 

i ‘ 

t implying existence such statements as 1 Griffins exist 1 can be 

I \ 

| j justified only with considerable difficulty* Even Joseph is 

p 1 

I j finally forced to the conclusion that statements about griffins 

i ] 

f j irsply their existence or being (in a system of reality), while 

f ] 

| | the statement f Griff ins exist 1 would imply not only their being 

l ] I'Ut their being griffins. Thus to ask whether griffins exist is 
i ^ 

I to ask whether anything existing has the nature intended by the 

\ i 

| term rrlffin. The existent is thus assumed as the subject of the 

r < 

| judgment, which comes very close to Bradley’s concept of Reality 

I * 

| ns the ultimate subject* 

On the other hand does a statement about square circles postu- 

I ; 

t late their reality? Propositional logicians would argue with Hume 
l that though one can imagine a separe and a circle, a square circle 

i 

£ can not be conceived and therefore one would make a judgment known 

i 

f- 

| ! to be false* But on the other hand as existence is postulated as 

£ i 

I 

being implied by judgments instead of a requisite for judgment this 

I ‘ a 

j constitutes no reply. Russell attempted to resolve this problem by 
calling such objects as square circles logical constructions that 


n Sea Post. 

j Russell - Principles of Mathematics, p.449, 






I hove 9 mode of being as contrasted with real existence* 

^ The existential theory of propositions expresses the philosoDh- 

j 

, leal assumptions conditioning propositional lovic. It structures 
j the statement n priori end determines the nature of the analysis. 

] Vhe difficulties raised by this theory can In every instance be 


J traced to its metaphysical formulation. It recognizes meaning aa 

I 

; s subjective implication, and reality as the emanation of a 

] 

I psychological state ( expressed In the conviction of truth). Yet 

j 

1 Its inner contradictions proved too great and subsequent logicians 

j 

| rdSemptod to provide a firmer metaphysical basis, without how- 
1 ever su^ce^ding In developing an objective criterion for meaning. 
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Modified Froposi tionn' 


| ^ L. S. Stebbing sought to resolve the metaphysical difficulties 

} of traditional logic. She, denied the necessity of the subject- 
I Lio^TL-copula-pre; !cate-term relation, emphasizing instead the 

i 

lied Caesar 1 ln- 

y o 1 v e 3 a different relation between its terms than 1 this paper is 

white 1 and any attempt to achieve uniformity can only distort the 

j 

j niseninrr of the proposition. The existential import theory is 

j 2 

i completely abandoned by Stebbing, To begin with, a judgment implies 

| no truth-value but ems&? expresses merely the subjective relation of 

1 . 3 

1 the individual to the proposition* Since the copula f Is* plays no 

j 

! necessary role, a semantic implication from the verb of existence 

’j 

lean not be made, Moreover, the existence - theory of propositions 

\ 

: results ofrtin o false analysis of Judgments. From the proposition;:' 

\ 

j 'Lions are hunted 1 one infers the existence cf lions and it would 
: that from the statement f I am thinking of prriffins* one could 

'’educe their existence. This however, according to Stebbing mis- 
tpkingly assumes that similar grammatical form implies Identical 

] 

j lo-icnl construction. In tho first statement the property of being 
l n lion and beinr: hunted belong to the seme object. In the second, 

I . 

j b.e properties of being a griffin and being thought of do not 


j express interrelated attributes and f being thought of 1 is not really 
j & property at all. Thus one can not think of a lion being hunted 


U Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic 
2 . Stebbing, op.cit., p* 158-160* 

This too makes meaning a subjective relation. 
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l-thout a lion’3 existence, but a Griffin can be coneeivej) 


i 

! 

k 

i 
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vven w 11hout existence. 

4 

| 'illis doctrine is interesting but presents certc-in diffi- 

i 

pities. It leaves the question of what constitutes a property 

4 

{.answered. Moreover by taking two entities the existence and 


: n-cxis tence of wHi ^~Is“"clear , it makes th a - - ur acumen t- - 

;j facile. Supposing a proposition is made about a subject not 

obviously non-existent es griffins, and a relation predicated 
\ - 

pnt could constitute a property, does the proposition then imply 
j:dstcnce? According to Stebblng this would have to be answered 
Ifiraiatively. Tho best conclusion to be drawn from St ebbing is 
.bat propositions do not necessarily imply existence, which suffices 

;o negate Joseph’s and Bradley’s theory. 

i 

Thi/s Stebbing discards the philosophical assumptions of pro- 
positional logic but only at the cost of making meaning the psycho- 
o~ical attribute of the speaker. If a statement merely expresses 
J subjective attitude then the metaphysical aspect of the Judg- 

I i 

|mt ia simply shifted from the analysis to its formulation. 

2 

The more important aspect of Stebbing’a work is »£?concept 
£ descriptions derived from Russell, whichcdnstitutea a further step 


} i 


k the direction of making meaning the consequences of a metaphysical 


^d prychological content. This shows that phrases such as a ’square 

I 

r^cle’ can be used significantly even if they apply to nothing, and 


This becomes apparent in pre-assertion&l lode, 
htebbing, op.cit., p. 1G8-142* 


4 

4 
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that the analysis of propositions to which such phrases apply Is 
identical whether they describe something or nothing. Two examples 
will illustrate. The proposition f Scott is the author of Waverly ? 
can bo analyzed into three assertions: 

(1) At least One Man wrote Wave rly 
™-—Only Ona-Man wrote”!^avorTyT"™ Z 

(3) That man is Scott* 

The proposition will be false if (1) No one had writton 
V/averly, (2) if more than one had written Waverly, (3) if one man 
had written Waverly but Scott was not the man. 

The second statement concerns, what in Russell's original view 
rould be called a logical constructions 'The man in the moon is 
yellow* * 

(1) There is at least one man in the moon. 

(2) There is only one man in the moon. 

(3) That man is yellow. 

This statement would be false if there (1) were no man in the 
moon, (2) more than one man in the moon, (3) If there were a man 
in the moon but he were riot yellow® 



The significance cf this conception can not be overemphasized® 
To begin with Logic could separate itself from a metaphysic that 
determined its analysis a priori and begin considering the inherent 
structure of an argument* This system of descriptions seems a 
forerunner of pre-assertional lo^ic. For after all, none of the 
aerraental propositions can be answered unless put in question form® 
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Vbus the first proposition properly would have to bo phrased 
r! Is it a fact that one man wrote Waverly?** 

The liberation of lo^ic from metaphysics was, however, 

¥ 

only achieved by widening the ran^s of meaningful statements, 
by r ealising the implications of the psychological element in 

f.s sertiona, by transferring.the ^pl^bemnleTticGl elemenb-from— 

the analysis to the Judgment. 
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Sentential Lo t Tlc (Logical Positivism) 

Sentential io~ic completed the disintegration of the con¬ 
cept of existential import* Its logical primitive is the sentence 
which merely constitutes a grouping together of symbols or words 
not differin g in their general characteristics fr om other physl- 
cal objects* These symbols strung together in linear arrange¬ 
ment hove a property which transforms them into propositions® 

3y being brought into relotions with other physical ohjeeta- 
facts- they acquire meaning® 

Meaning derives reality only from the truth-value of the pro¬ 
position® Since most propositions at the time of their utterance 
do not have a determined truth-value* however, another predicate 
of proposition must bo invoked* All unverified sentences have 
a certain opinion as to their truth attached to them* defined, 
as the weight of the proposition® While a truth-value is a 
property capable of only two values* the positive and the noga- 
live* the weight represents Squallty in continuous scale ranging 
from the utmost uncertainty through intermediary degrees to 
reliability of the highest degree* Such words as •probably,’ 
'likely* correspond to the weight of the proposition in ordinary 
language. 

Relchenbach* formulates two postulates of the truth-theory 
of meaning® 

(1) A proposition has meaning if* and only if it is verified 
cs true or false® 


1* Rased entirely on Helchanbach - Experience and Prediction. 
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Sententlol Logic (Logical Positivism) 


, Sentential ic~ic completed the disintegration of the con¬ 

cept of existential import. Its logical primitive is the sentence 

; which merely constitutes a grouping together of symbols or words 

i 

not differing in their general characteri stics from other physi¬ 
cal objects. These symbols strung together in linear arrange¬ 
ment have a property which transforms them into propositions. 

By being brought into relations with other physical objects- 
facts- they acquire meaning*, 

Meaning derives reality only from tho truth-value of the pro¬ 
position, Since most propositions at the time of their utterance 
do not have a determined truth-value, however, another predicate 
of proposition must bo invoked. All unverified sentences have 
a certain opinion as to their truth attached to them, defined 
as the weight of the proposition, Vhile a truth-value is a 
property capable cf only two values, the positive and the nogn- 
Live, the weight represents«quality In continuous scale ranging 
from the utmost uncertainty through Intermediary degrees to 
reliability of the highest degree. Such words as ’probably,’ 
'likely’ correspond to the weight of the proposition in ordinary 
language, 

Reichenbach, formulates two postulates of the truth-theory 

I of meaning, 

! 

(1) A proposition has meaning if # and only if it is verified 
as true or false. 


\ 1* Based entirely on Reichenbach - Ixperienco and Prediction, 





, v 
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\ (2) Time sentences have the asms moaning if they obtain the 

j :u-ne determination as true and false by every possible observation. 

• V'i 

l ;,ciclienbftch , 3 restriction of ^e^nln^ to verifiable truth 

l J yearns In tho first Instance a negation ox the Kantian position and 

i 

I } r-r. assertion of reality es a predicate of objects. Yet the pro- 

f ' l _ __ _—— -- - - 

m* 1 i t 1 u s r r xyf'* t . i b h n Il ijy t r s ffl ggaF:or wlmfc doe8- R e f chenb ar fa~Tft^ari''T5y ~"''*. 

. .. - - - - - 

| verifiability? Ifhst meaning can be attached to descriptions of 

i j 

| cbysiosl qualities? That Is the relation of truth-weight to 

f. i 

r j 

| ; r^nin? and to truth-value? This finally resolves Itself into a 

I I consideration of criteria of knowledge, of which three progressive- 

f 1 ' 

? I lv wider standards are recognised: the technical, the physical and 

r i 

1 the logical. The last 9 In the tradition of Hume, admits as true 

e i 

; anything that can be conceived without contradiction* 

[ \ This analysis implies that a statement can be both meaningful 

i j 

k or not, depending on the criterion® A 500-yoar old man in a logical 

f ? 

| 2 ons 3 represents no inner contraction but would have to be denied 
| ' by physical criteria. Moreover, Just as in Russell 1 a theory of 

I ' description^ the assertion can only occur subsequent to a query 
| and the question will limit a range of possible answers. Thus 
| J logical positivism, from an attempt to confine meaning by a test 

I of verifiability,la forced by Its Inner contradictions into the 

j 4 

^diTiIsslon of criteria that extend the range of meaningful state- 
£ i fronts and by implication becomes the precursor of pre-assertional 
I j loric, which faces tho metaphysical problem only after its range 
I ] Ima been determined by the hypothesis* 
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Summary 

The egaertlonal schools of logic agree in basing their logical 
primitive on a statement* 

This leads to an inquiry into the vory possibility of know¬ 
ledge and an ever sharper definition of epistemological con-* 
aid orations . A gap arises between the metaphysTcl^ 
the one aide and the extensive classification of types of 
judgment^, propositions and sentences on the other, with the 
niddle ground of the inherent meaning of assertions inadequate¬ 
ly analyzed. 

The difficulty of this position results in an attempt to 
Vnrst the metaphysical bounds, achieved only by an implicit 
affirmation of wider criteria of meaning, which are moreover mode 
9 psychological function of the speaker* Russell contains hints 
of such an analysis and Rcichenbcch admits various levels of 
criteria. It remained for pre-assertional logic to develop 
these implications to their ultimate conclusion end thus allow 
for the variability of metaphysical assumptions as the con¬ 
dition of meaning. 
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III. Fr e-AsserMonal Logic 

The school cf pre-aseertional logic develops a different 
approach to the problem of meaning. Vdisre propositional logic 
passes judgments shout aspects of reality * or establishes tho 
relation between sentences and facts through an elaborate svst 


of metaphysical and probability theory, pro-assertionnl logic 
admits the flexibility of the philosphical assumptions determin¬ 
ing meanings, It refuses to consider such questions us the exist¬ 
ential import of propositions as falling outaido the resin of 

1 

pure logic* It maintains that before on© cun assort something, 
one has to know what it is that on© wishes to assert® Hiis dis¬ 
tinguishes the eventual validity of tho assertion from the in¬ 
herent linquistic and logical structure of the statement. 

The quest for the logical primitive in pro-essertional logic 
then resolves itself Into the search for a form of expression 
which best exhibits tho internal structure of the statement, 
and Its logical possibilities* Only after having examined tho 
statement in such a form doeo pre-assertional logic attempt 
to pass Judgment, to assort, or to use tho language of 
Prof, Scheffer coclaro truth and falsity, with tho express 
proviso that any declaration Involves a psychological ele¬ 
ment, the speaker t b, and n philosophical one, depending on 
the criterion.used, Pre-assortional logic does not have 

■* to conform to the subject term cooula predicate-term from 
-1 - • 

of the propositionaliata, nor confine itself to the 


1. Si? £U iSSSS ^variability 

see post. 

















: philosophical concepts of Reichenbach 1 s sentantlalisin* It examines 
i the internal structure of the argument and looks for a form 

; that beat exhibits its possibilities* 

> 

\ that then is the best form of the logical primitive for pre¬ 


create? Iven propositional logicians, such gs Joseph or Stabbing, 
sgree that the judgment represents only an answer to a question 
the object of which constitutes the logical subject of the pro¬ 
position. The assertion then expresses the affirmation or denial 
of a hypothesis. It exhibits more clearly the object of our 
query, than the judgment, for it Is devoid of the psychological 
aspect of the act of judging in which always inheres the possibility 
of error. The interrogative is the logical primitive of pre- 
assertional logic. 

Yet which form should this Interrogative take? Three 
possibilities exist. Taking the statement ’Chicago la large 1 as 
on example I 

{a) The Abstractions!_Answer; 

What we affirm or deny is the largeness of Chicago. 

This contains great linguistic difficulties if a 
question Is raised regarding the answer: f.e.s 
f It is true that the largeness of Chicago is true ? 1 


(b) The Interrogations! Method: 


What we affirm or deny Is the question: ? Is Chicago 
largo ? 1 This although exhibiting the argument fully 
la also linguistically awkward. 
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(c) Tbe Ascriptival Method: 

This method states thet what v/e affirm or deny Is 
the pure hypothesis of Chicago be in g large . This 
is linguistically simple and prior to assertion or 
denial. 


"The^cd^c^'’prTSl’tIve then constitutes r question framed 
e .3 a pure hypothesis, that allows examination of the argument 
before f getting off the fence ? and deciding truth. Chicago 
being large - becomes the sscrlptive a the pure hypothesis offered 

•a 

\ for examination and affirmation or denial, 

| The act of assertion occurs '.«ben the iiscriptire has "been 

1 

; fully examined** This, however, recognizes that judgments of 
truth and falsehood are subjective, and dependent on a meta- 
\ physical context. Moreover, simple assertions of truth and 
falsity are ambiguous since they say nothing about standard used. 

I Fre-assertional logic attempts to overcome these difficulties 

I by statlner its criterion of judgment as well as Its most applic¬ 
able subdivision. Having offered ’Chicago being large’ for 
l examination, it can reply afflrmntively by an Empirical Criterion 

j within which subgroup geography, perhaps denoted nurat ^Ically, 

1 

] would be noat applicable. Thus* 

Chicago being large.EP 

Thus logic has come full-cycle. The metaphysical assumptions 

t which structured the analysis as well aa the formulation of state- 

l 

H 

? Merits In traditional logic proved too cumbersome. By a gradual 
- process of widening the range of meaningful judgments, logic 
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'finslly developed the declarative V7hich constitutes a frank recognl- 
1 'Ion that objective criteria for meaning do not exist and that the 

| I \ 

| I honsensus an endorsement enjoys represents its only approximation 

III ‘ 

| | ho universality® Analysis reveals that the declarative is composed 
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philosophical. The ascriptive contains the logical portion, cap- 
sole of analysis in its Internal structure. Tho act of judgment 
(represented by the dots in the declarative Exhibits the psycho- 
llogical element. The philosoph!cal aspect is revealed in the 

* endorsement, of which the criterion represents tho metaphysical 

j 

* ana the assertion of truth or falsity, tho epi a temollgi cal view-point, 
\ If the statement (or declarative) derives meaning from these 

i 

jUree components do any criteria for its evaluation exist? No ab- 

colute standards of validity are at hand. Tho declarative can 

’ in. turn be transformed into an ascriptive and its endorsement sub- 

j 

| jected to epistemological criticism* (Thus: * Chicago being large* 
being empirically positive). But ultimate criteria of meaning or 
truth can never bo faced by pro-assertional logic. The realm 
of total meaning is not exhausted by empirical verifiability" and 

l proper stendards can be obtained for esthetic or value judg¬ 

ments. 

If logic can be defined as the critical analysis of lnher- 

i i - 

| ent structure apart from the relation to other fields, then th© 

; pre-ass crtionnl school has offered, the best solution. It does not 
rely on epistemological presupxjositions but attempts to analyse 

A 

fi 

■* 

•i tho Implicatlonn of the hypothesis before ita final Judgment of 
' valid!ty. 


1. Relchenbach-rxperience and Prediction r> 

r * 0 e 
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Withal, this merely amounts to a recognition of the variability 
possibilities of moaning. Each hypothesis contains with itself the 
possible answers, the very formulation of the query is the conse¬ 
quence of a metaphysical context. Heailing is recognized as a 
function of the struetuning of reality dependent in part on 

philosophical concept3* 


If the hypothesis delimit the range of answers what is the 
effect on systematic knowledge? Are l 11 hypothesis equivalent p 
their choice accidental, their pertinence purely psychological? 
The theory of systems addresses itself to these problems. 
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The Theory of Systems 


A systeai has been defined as sny body of propositions ar¬ 
ranged according to a sequence of logical deductions p ao that 

iTwrnataaHBBawiiQMawa iw a fl i ni i ^ -—, _,. | ^ 

every proposition, after a certain one, la a logical consequence 
of some, or all, of tbs preceding propositions* This body of 
propositions that implies the rest, has been defined the cod© 
by Prof* Scheffer, 

The necessity of the code results from the limitations of 
the human mind, A Being, such as God, whose knowledge is In¬ 
stantaneous, would have no recourse to a code 9 Yet the average 
person, who can not grasp the totality of the propositions con¬ 
tained In the system without deduction, requires a body of pro¬ 
positions from which such a deduction can be effeoted* Few 
clas si cal sciences and no empirical science, have in fact been 
completely systematized, though all system knowledge presupposes 
a system. Its extend usually indicated by the necessity which 
attends conclusions* 

Historically It had boon assumed that ell systems, such as 
Euclidian geomotry, were based on a set of propositions, self- 
evidently true, tb<* axioms, from which all other propositions e the 
theorems, followed deductively. Mathematicians have proved, in 
the meantime, however, that the Euclidian axioms can not be consider¬ 
ed universally self-evident* It is possible, for example to conceive 




Young “ Fundamental Concepts of Algebra, p, 2 








9 world entirely enclosed within a large sphere* with the tempera- 
ture decreasing point by point* reaching zero at the boundary,, 

In such a world* every inhabitant would conceive himself In a 

| 

] universe of infinite extent* for as he approached the boundary* 
^jbe_fall ing temperature would docrease his size* causing hla 
aiepa to be smaller and smaller. The Geometry of sucET a worl3r ^ ~ = 
Kould contain many axioms* the self-evident of which would vary 

; considerably from Euclid ? s e It can be proved f,e** that the 

j 

; shortest distance between two points in that case would be the 

i 2 

] arc of a circle* which cuts the bounding sphere orthogonally, 
j This is the basis of non-Euclidlan mathematics* 

I 

: Moreover* from the point of view of modern logic* w Belf- 

ovldence*” can not be conceived as a predicate of a proposi¬ 
tion* but as a diadic relation between the person unking the state- 

13 

cent and the proposition. The Reality of the system does not 
j result in the first instance from its foundation in empirically 
^verifiable fact but from the philosophical assumptions of Its 
j postulates* 


l Professor Royce has classified the various assumptions under- 

i 

| lying the use of the term 1 axiom* 1 It can be applied either In 

J ' . 

the sense of inner necessity or self-evidence* subjective necessity* 


1, Poincare - Science and Hypothesis* p*49, 

2, Young op.clt,* p•17* 

3 B See Ante 

4g Axioms - Hastings Encyclopedia of Arts and Sdencea 
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as an unproved hypothesis from which, however-, other propositions 
can be deduced, as a proposition universally assented to, end 
lastly as a proposition resulting from an Individual»s psycho- 
genetic cons titration. The inner necessity theory is discarded be¬ 
cause of the impossibility of defining a criterion for certainty. 


Tcsclr tes'~ and Spines a, for example, . despite4hefact-b£iiIEEeix % ~.... 

whole philosophy was based on Innate Ideas, could offer no better 
criterion, than Inner conviction. According to Professor Royce, 
this criterion can only qualify In th© sense of "subjective cer~ 


I 

| tainty", not self- evidence and th«r*e la no necessary connection 
J between the statement "This is true" and the objective reality of 
; the subject. 

' Th© second context in which the term "axiom" has been used, 

a 3 an unproved hypothesis, will be discussed fully belo^* In the 
Aristotelean sense, by which a first principle must Inhere in all 
scientific deductions as a part of a universal first principle, 

1 the discovery of a valid system, though Its axiom* might have been 

i 

j assumed as hypotheses to start with, imparts to those axioms a cer- 

1 

j tain, highly mediated "self-evidence." For practical purposes, 

3 however, this Belf-evidonce is equivalent to the assumption of 

j 

j unproved hypothesis as a starting point® 

j The third conception of universal assent defining an axiom 

| Implies Its own contradiction, according to Professor' Royce. For 
\ one would not Invoke universal assent as an argument, except 

J 

] against a person not assenting. One dissent will therefore shake 
the validity of the axiom, forcing recourse to such limitations on 
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'jniverBall ty as "assent of the wise, !> "assent of the capable,” etc. 
The last Cleaning of an axiom, imposed by a self-evidence 
dependent on psycho-genetic factors, la thereby made so vague as 
to lose all usefulness. To begin with, the subconscious opera- 
tinr\n o £,,,.tiie.mi nd very frequently obscure our real meanings and 


thus this is a propor field for the psychiatrist, rather then 
the philosopher. 

This leaves the definition of "axiom," alluded to before. 

The axiom is conceived as an unproved proposition, composed of 
undefined terms and assumed relations, which are required to bo 
intuitively understood, from which to deduce the remaining pro¬ 
positions contained in the system, To be sure, this precludes 
the existence, or at least the necessary self-evidence, of a 
universal first principle and a self-contained system of the 
universe. But on the other hand. It allows the formulation of 
ays terns. In the Hegelian sense. In which the axioms and theorems 
mutually Imply each other and in which the axioms of one system 
can theoretically bo the theorems of another and a high degree of 
coherence thereby achieved. Thus the theory of eystoms bases It¬ 
self on a JSiAnk recognition of the structuring effect exported by 
metaphysical assumptions and rejects empirical verifiability as Its 
primary Interior for validity. 


The arguments of Professor Royce have been developed at such 
length because they contain the theoretical basis for the modem 
conception of axioms. Since "self-evidence" has been discarded 
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as a criterion, the last formulation of Professor Roycs's ia the 
general usage of an axiom. The axiom then contains certain un¬ 
defined terms and relations and is Itself a deductively unproved 
proposition. The choice of these terms and relations is, however, 
entirely arbitrary and limited only hy their appropriateness to 
the syglem^ and the proviso of lntersignlficance. (Thus th e term 
point would preclude the notion of perpendicularity). The axiom 
constitutes an emanation of metaphysical assumptions and otrue- 
tures the code "by its inner necessity. This means that absolute 
validity can not be obtained, the simplicity of the code repres¬ 
enting a function of the minimum number of terms required to be 
Intuitively understood. 

This raises a question as to the concept of simplicity, 

1 

Simplicity means logical simplicity. From a logical point of 
view, every term is equivalent, or determined only by its logical 
implloationa, regardless of how many psychological difficulties 
It presents. Thus a dyadic relation ia logically simpler than a 
trladlo relation. 

Definitions play an important role in making code asorip- 

tives or axioms psychologically simpler. Rus sell offers the fol- 

2 

lowing definition of "definlticna". "The definition must be in 
terms of other expressions already defined. Which are the terms 
to be previously defined depends to a large extent on the person 
tasking the definition. 1 2 ’ 

It must be noted, as Russell does, that the method of abbre¬ 
viation does not present a question.of fact but of convention and 
that it imposes only the requirement of adhering to existing conven- 

1. Young - Fundamental Concepts p. 1G3. 

2. Quoted in 3tabbing, op. cit,, p, 441. 
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tional meanings. Thus a definition which conventionally describes a line 

segment could not as cm abbrevation utilise the word circle® 

The difference between definitions and primitive code- 

R 3 criptiv©s or axioms is difficult to fix® Indeed Young calls 

1 

his set of assumptions "hidden definitions. 

X t "la s'y^thS~"c'hmprises’"'”Yni''tt'Bl~ly" 

eat on metaphysical as sumptions expressed in selectivity and 

theorems connected merely by mutual implication do any criteria 

for systematic knowledge exist? Stabbing asserts that the logician 

In his quest for axioms is not concerned with thoir truth or 

falsity, but only with testing all their consequences, the real 

criterion for the validity of the axioms being the validity of 
2 

the theorems* Yet what is meant by validity? Three properties 
are usually sought for in a system: consistency, independence 
and completeness (or categoricalnoss)« 

Independence describes that postulate or code-ascriptive that 
is not implied by any of the preceding code-ascriptives, nor their 
conjunct. The proof of Independence consists of finding a concrete 
application which satisfies all axioms except the axiom in question® 
Independence is useful for distinguishing between theorems and axioms, 
but has no necessary significance® Moreover, complete independence, 
despite the above proof, may still be locking, for a certain amount 
of implication or overlapping, by which a part of the postulates is 
implied by the preceding or their conjunct, can frequently not be 

1* Young - Ihindanental Conceot of Geometry p.63» 

2. Stabbing cp.cit*, p.164® 
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avolded. 

Completeness is the predicate of a code that implies all the 
romnining ascriptives and theorems "belonging to the subJect-niatter* 

:-The test for completeness will show that any two concrete apnlica- 

J 

Liana ox the code are simply isomorphic* Completeness is not an 

at 30 lute necessity* Indeed, sometimes a part-code, to analyze special 

portions of a system, is even desirables 

j Consistency than is the one essential property of a code* Its 

Yusonce prevents any deduction, the construction of any system® 

j 

jiOsta for consistency and a general discussion of the notion will 

1 i 

5be developed in relation to the pre-code® Thus though the hypothesis 
contain eaaumed relations end determine the code by their implica¬ 
tion, criteria for the evaluation exist, if only in terms of internal 
consistency® Yet this consistency does not indicate absolute validity. 
The scope of the axioms can only be revealed by the range of th© 
theorems and consistency tells us nothing about the adequacy of the 
metaphysical assumptions® 




* j 


iU See post® 
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c oner.Rng.ati on., of vha. Ko.tlgiLoJ , _P-.ilgda_ 

In 1904 Oswald Veblen developed a cede for geometry utilize 
ing only the notion of a point and the relation between* in 
1911, Veblen conceived another code adding the notion of con- 

-liSlnae^ 

cnlly simpler, Veblen divided his second code into several sections 
based on code-ascriptives dealing with a certain subject matter fi 
such as assumptions of order 5 of points on a line, etc, 

Huntington in 1913 developed a code baaed cn the notion of 
sphere and the relation cf inclusion, A great complexity of 
code neeriptives resulted and yet Huntington 1 a code Is logically 
simpler than Vcblen'e due to the? dyadic relation of inclusion., 
compared to the triadic relation of between, 

Seyera^.examples from Veblen’s first code will be presented 
to illustrate the ne.ture of a code ascriptivo and to servo as a 
connecting 11 rib to the discussion of tho generalised notion of 
the code. 

Assumption II, If points A fl B,C are In the order (ABC) they are 
not in the order (BCA), ABC thus implies not between BCA, 

w 

Veblen ? s assumptions are thus composed of two elements^ 
the geometrical represented by the terms point and between and 
the logical. The act of logJ.cizing is independent of the notion 
of point and b9tY/een which arises only out of the actual repre¬ 
sentation in a concrete system of the logical port, ns applied to 

. in «r» . «Trr» ■ > « » . mm ** » ■ i . 

1, Thin section Is based on the articles by Veblen end 

Huntington in Young - Monographs on Modern Mathematics® 
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1 l 


prodicata and a triadic relation. The generalization of the 
notion of the code derives from the conception of the code as a 
single, hirhly ccmplex, quantified aseriptive, Since the notions 
of point nnd between arise only through application to p, concrete 
system, ge neralization v?ill consist of substituting a quantified 

Gscriptive composed of schemata, and tfierXlowl"Kg' ’EffiTTuTX 

ex and. nation of the merely logical aspect. 'Phis representation ia 
celled the pre-code* 

vthat is the meaning of consistency in relation to pre-code and 
srhat criteria does it offer? Two considerations must bo discussed. 

» 

i Propositional logic asserts that an attribution of consistency 

to 8 Judgment ia equivalent to its affirmation* The fallacy 

of tills becomes particularly apparent when applied to pre-codes. 

If g consistent pre-coda is instantiated by en empirical cocs f 

this code mat also be consistent. But consistency does not 

guarantee physical existence. (An rrcriptive about the existence 

: of q 500 year old non, vrould he consistent, but also EN)« 

i Though this limits the analysis to internal consistency, it 

1 

] tells nothing shout a criterion. Yet on absolute standard for 

* 

* consistency does not exist. To nreve consistency, concepts ore 

1 

\ utilized that are in turn assumed consistent. A test for consist- 

| 

I ency, with these reservations, would b© the deduction of ths pre** 

i code as a theorem from a cod© of lord c that is assumed consistent/ 
j » 

i 

A more general test for consistency is the instantiation of the 
pre-code. Three possibilities of instantiation, logical, mathematical 


l a See Ante 
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and empirical, exist. Thus if the pre-code is instantiated by a 
code in Euclidian geometry, ^nd wo grant that Euclidian geometry 
is consistent, wo have a proof for the consistency of the pre-code. 

An example of this is furnished by Whitehead 1 a Frincipia Mathematics 

the foundation of mathematics in 

log!Co 

In instantiation in an empirical system, the element of 
simply passing the burden of proof to a higher order of logio or 
Linother sot of assumptions, is compounded by the following epistemo¬ 
logical as sump ti ons t 

(1) The empirical world is consistent. 

(2) Therefore this part of the physical world is consistent, 

(3) And our propositions about this part are true. 

(4) Therefore the code regarding this pert is true. 

(5) Therefore the logical portion of the pre-cod& is consistent 
Thus the teat of the system is internal consistency which 

leaves the scope of the metaphysical assumptions unanalyzed. This 
raises the question of the use of n pre-code. By generalizing 
the notion of a code, the possibility of instantiation in any 
rumber of different sciences ia given. The realization that two 
different sciences have the same logical structure (that is, utiliz¬ 
ing the asms pre-code) is the preliminary to translating one acience 
into another. This Is essentially the procedure followed by 
Descartes in transforming algebra into geometry. 
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Conelualona 

The theory of systems then conteina sn examination of a 
certain unity in nature. The unity is no longer Riven by self- 
evident propositions, but by studying all the implications and 
.rrwflqnmraa oiu p. oo n -iun o t of o rl gi nal l y -r.uifi r.fi nRd : . aa nuaptioi\a-. 
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or code-as criptlves which derive their validity from the appropri¬ 
ate criterion* 

Yet this unity allows for a variability of methaphysical 
assumptions and a multiplicity of valid criteria, Its only noces- 
aary postulate is an inner consistency, which in turn recognizes 
its epistemological limitations. Moaning is recognised as an 
emanation of n philosophical point of view. This also applies to 
a philosophy of hi. story. Historical data by itself is neutral * 

Its significance constitutes a function of the resolve of a 
scul a This does not imply that all metaphysical constructions 
hve equivalent,fh?t en unlimited choice exists In the selection 
of hypothesis^or that historical data may be ignored, A hypothesis 

mist always be In terms of some data and its relevance to this 

T 

‘framework constitutes a test for its efficacy. The wider the 

'range of events that a philosophy of history seeks to explain, the 

’ x 

:.ore profound its approach* Fvents by themselves testify only 
to a fact of occurrence. Phenomenal appearances contain no moral 
sanction, and can be apprehended only ns a category of necessity* 
vheir Inner meaning must always remain a metaphysical creation. 


l, Sec example of Ilewton under the apple tree ante 
Ch, 1, Introduction, 








Progress and freedom, purpose and meaning, ere not attributes 
of reality, but the revelation of an inward experience, 

Gibbons thou-ht that ho saw in Rome's collapse the triumph 

of barbarism and religion. Yet an excellent case has been made 

1 

.the panlnd^. of ■...decline from Alexander's conquests. 

Toynbee again considers the Poloponesian war the beginning of 

2 

Hellenic disintegration. 

Similarly what caused Hi tier J s downfallf" Was it the in¬ 
vasion of Russia, the declaration of war In 1939, the seizure of 
Prague or the Anschluss? Or perhaps was the fact of collapse 
Immanent in a personality to whom the recognition of limits con¬ 
stituted an admission of defeat? An answer to these questions 
Is not contained merely in empirical data but in its, inter¬ 
pretation which depends on the predispositions of its author, 

Hume's constant conjunction must ever represent a philosophical 
resolution. 

There can not consequently exist one universally valid 
philosophy of history. It portrays the metaphysical resolu¬ 
tion of the dilemma of the experiences of freedom and the know¬ 
ledge of necessity, and represents as much a testimony to the 
philosophical assumptions of Its creators as en absolute stand¬ 
ard for the evaluation of the numina history* Since the content 
ascribed to life, moreover constitutes the emanation of an inner 
state, the possibility arises for the attainment of a level of mean¬ 
ing irnn3cenclng the rao re phenomenal appearance of power phenomena* 


1. Geo Ante - Ch. - Spengler. 
2 0 See Ante - Ch. Toynbee 
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Kant'a ethical philosophy testifies to this solution, the ultimate 
reality of which is only accessible by way cf an inner experience., 
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